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PEACEFUL TIGRIS. 


BY O. 0. 


' Tae old wooden-bladed fan 
wobbles and creaks as it roars 
found at full speed. One of 
these days it will shake itself 
from its fastenings and will 
din the pit of my stomach. 
Hit does not do that I shall 
probably contract pneumonia. 
fis seven o’clock on an early 
August morning. The minimum 
emperature last night was just 
over 87° F. in the shade of 
My verandah; a steaming, 
dripping heat from the Shatt- 
d-Arab. 
‘The fly-proof door opens and 
@ moustache forces its way in. 
Behind the moustache is my 
tal Abishai. His dress is 
Meonventional for a bearer: 
er’s old khaki shorts, 
ter’s old running vest, 
pr’s old tennis shoes. He 
Wedges open the door and 
‘Drings in my breakfast: tea, 
Sweet melon, and a dilapidated 
Bunch of grapes floating in a 
wl of disinfectant. He then 
icks up the flit gun and makes 


life unbearable for me and the 
sand-flies. Flit and melon do 
not make the best combination. 
Abishai is not given to super- 
fluous conversation in the morn- 
ing. He has been with me 
some time now. 

“Captain want you in office 
eight o’clock,” he says, and 
departs to get my shaving water. 
This is all wrong. I have 
committed no crime for at 
least a week and, anyhow, 
it’s Yom-el-Jemma (Friday). I 
creep slowly to the office. I 
like a nice sunny day, but am 
glad to sit under the fan and 
let the office files waft quietly 
through the door. The guard 
turns out and chases them up 
and down the verandah. 

A dripping British sergeant- 
major greets me. ‘“ You’re for 
a game, sir,’ he says. If it’s 
anything energetic he can count 
me out of it. ‘“‘ What sort of 
a game?” For an answer he 
gives me a signal form. It 
reads: ‘*5 Arab Company will 
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proceed Hinaidi 4 August by 
river stop make all arrange- 
ments.””’ As an afterthought 
the message ends to the effect 
that I will accompany this 
delightful party. In what 
capacity I am not certain, 
since this newly formed recruit 
company already has a company 
commander; one named 8. 

S. and the captain (O.C. 
No. 7 Arab Coy.) arrive in due 
course. Apparently I am not 
on a charge this morning. S. 
and I confer. I believe that 
an enlightened modern would 
describe it as “ going into a 
huddle.’’ I seem to have heard 
the expression somewhere. 

Both 8S. and I are most 
efficient. We start to make a 
list of all that we shall require. 
We have covered about two 
sheets of foolscap with ink and 
sweat when I lay down my pen. 
“We have forgotten some- 
thing,’ I say. S. is indignant. 
‘Tf you can think of anything 
else you’re ruddy clever.” ‘A 
boat to get us there,” I murmur. 
We put away our bits of paper 
and go in search of a ship. 

I have seen plenty of ships 
on the Tigris, but I have never 
found out where they live, or 
to whom they belong. The 
C.S.M. suggests we consult B. S. 
and T. D. ‘ What’s that?” 
IT ask. I am told that it stands 
for Base Supplies and Trans- 
port Depot. 8S. and I, still 
sweating, take a motor car 
and visit B. 8S. and T. D. A 
round-faced Gurkha clerk in- 
forms us that Mr B. 8S. and 
T. D. himself is at home and 
would we come in. Apparently 


he has had advance informa. 
tion of our move. He has 
chartered a steamer from the 
local shipping firm. From his 
point of view all we have to 
do is to get aboard with our 
stores and rations. 

“What about cooking and 
baking ? ’? I ask—rather smart 
of me, I think. We all roll 
off to the shipping firm, and 
they take us across the river 
to inspect the huge iron barges 
that will be our companions 
on the journey. There is room 
for cooking stoves, but to erect 
a@ native oven on the iron decks 
is beyond us. B.S. and T. D. 
work out the rations required: 
ten days rations. Bread for 
three days, after that biscuits ; 
thirteen sheep on the hoof; 
melons, grapes, dates, cabbages ; 
all to be eaten in a certain order 
lest they go bad. Seeing that 
it is so simple I immediately 
volunteer to take over the 
‘Q’ side of the expedition; a 
sinecure. 

Back in the Mess I sit down 
to work out the officers’ needs. 
It is a question of how much 
liquid refreshment 8S. and I 
will consume in ten days. On 
the top of that we must be 
prepared for the odd visitor at 
Amara or Kut, and perhaps 
the captain of the ship would 
take a drop. I put in a huge 
order on the P.M.C. The ship 
will feed us, but to be on the 
safe side I earmark six rabbits 
from the company rabbitry to 
be taken on the paw. 

At last we move. I watch 
the kit loaded in barracks. 
An Arab cannot work well 
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unless he can shout. The noise 


is terrific. If I wish to attract 
a soldier’s attention while he 
is loading I find that the only 
effective action is to strike him 
smartly on the obvious locality. 
He then turns a grinning brown 
face to me, and stands stiffly 
to attention, only to be knocked 
on to the same face by the 
next enthusiastic oncomer. I 
let them rip, and the job is 
done. 

On the wharf I take over 
things from B. S. and T. D.’s 
representative. Wood, coal, 
fodder, sheep, tins of M. and 
V. (I have discovered what 
that means: meat and vege- 
tables). I sign things, and sit 
in a railway truck to wait for 
the steamer. One of the loading 
party sitting in the shade col- 
lapses from heat stroke. I 
put him in a 3-ton lorry, and 
he bounces off to hospital. I 
take off my shirt and send one 
of the troops to dip it in the 
river. It is boue dry in a few 
minutes. I put it on again. It 
is wringing wet within one 
minute. 

8.8. Balamir is sighted, snort- 
ing and threshing against the 
current. A fussy menial of 
B. 8. and T. D. arrives to tell 
me that I have unloaded the 
stores at the wrong wharf. I 
point out that I was told to 
come to No. 7, and at No. 7 
I will remain. He swears that 
I had been told to come to 
No. 11. I must immediately 
load up and move there. He 
is still muttering while I send 
an Arab officer to wave the 
steamer to come alongside No. 7. 
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It is now about three o’clock, 
the temperature hovering round 
125° F. in the shade. I thank- 
fully get under the awning on 
the top deck and watch loading 
operations: kit-bags, boxes, 
cooking stoves, sheep, rabbits, 
ice, forage, firewood, coal. We 
find room for them somewhere. 
The barges are loaded with 
cement. The heat is such that 
even the Arabs work more 
quietly than usual. Two more 
soldiers go down from the heat. 
We throw buckets of water 
over them and stretch them 
out on deck. It suddenly 
strikes me what a ridiculous 
hour it is in which to load a 
ship. I try to find a cool place 
for the rations. The search is 
fruitless, but I find my own ice- 
chest and a bottle of ice-cold 
soda-water. 

At five o’clock S. arrives 
with his company and Peter, a 
spaniel puppy. They file on 
to the top deck. Within ten 
minutes we have cast off, and 
go clattering and splashing up 
the Shatt-el-Arab. The Balamir 
is an old paddle steamer; of 
necessity of shallow draught. 
A very noisy old lady she is. 
Her steam steering-gear clatters 
and puffs intermittently. 

The men settle down; there 
is just room for them, their 
blankets, and their kit-bags. 
Sayid Beni Effendi chivies the 
cooks on the port barge. A 
big buck negro squats and 
slices onions. A_ villainous- 
looking soldier, stripped to the 
waist, sets the cooking fires 
roaring. A little wind comes 
from the south. The British 
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captain and I go aft to the 
saloon. The sun begins to dip 
behind the palm trees on the 
right bank. A lime juice and 
soda for the skipper, a large 
whisky for myself. I find that 
I am very thankful to sit down, 
and sweat in peace. The little 
wind creeps in through the 
open doors. Through the open 
skylight I listen to the senior 
Arab officer giving out his 
detail, and the harsh rasp of 
the chain as it slides through 
trigger guards. 

S. joins us, looking hot and 
jaded. I administer to him. 
Our large Indian sub-assistant 
surgeon looms in the doorway. 
“Yes, Aziz?’ I ask. Aziz 
Khan salutes. ‘Sah, by my 
contract I am entitled to second 
class.”” I look hurriedly at 8S. 
He is about to explode. I 
kick him under the table and 
he relapses. I explain to Aziz 
that I have already allotted 
him a cabin. ‘ Sah,” with an 
ingratiating grin, “it is not 
big enough. Arab officers have 
better cabins.” 

Although I have not been to 
the Staff College I have been 
brought up to understand that 
a soft answer will turn away 
wrath. If it can do all that, 
I feel that it may turn away 
an Indian sub-assistant sur- 
geon. I start. ‘‘ Aziz, I am 
sorry that your cabin is not 
big enough.”” Aziz Khan’s smile 
expands. I continue. S. is 
wriggling with rage. ‘ There 
are several alternatives of which 
you may avail yourself. I 
will enumerate them.” I am 
enjoying myself. “ Firstly, if 
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you so wish, you may sleep 
with the men on deck. ff 
that does not suit you, perhaps 
(and this is secondly) you would 
like me to give you my cabin, 
Thirdly, I feel certain that the 
captain would have no objection 
to your living with the crey. 
Fourthly, I suggest that you 
stuff yourself and your contract 
down the funnel; and fifthly 
and finally, you can get to hell 
out of here.’’ He goes. As an 
afterthought I say, “ Jeldi.” 
I am not quite sure what it 
means, but it is an expression 
used by Sahibs with six months’ 
service in India. A few minutes 
later I call him back and tell 
him to go and chlorinate the 
water in the Persian coolers. 
He goes with a good grace. 
A little drink, and then we 
consider the problem of getting 
cool and clean. I find that 
several soldiers are sluicing 
themselves with buckets on the 
starboard barge. I slip on a 
bathing dress, and tell two 
brawny lads to throw water at 
me. Laying my towel and 
soap aside, I sit on the edge 
dangling my feet in the water. 
A shout from the bridge dis- 
turbs me. It is the skipper. 
““T wouldn’t do that, there are 
sharks here.” I have never 
moved so quickly in my life. 
My two bath attendants are 
very careful with the Sahib. 
Exasperated, I demonstrate, on 
S., the way to sluice. He 
nearly goes into the river. En- 
couraged, about a dozen soldiers 
set on me. One bright lad grabs 
my soap, and about four pair 
of hands, hard horny hands, 
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pegin to wash my head, neck, 
and shoulders. They are natur- 
ally clean people, but I feel 
they are overdoing it. One 
concentrates on my right ear, 
another on my left. They 
nearly wrench them off. A 
third appears to be throttling 
me, while a fourth contents 
himself with a general massage 
from chin to brow. If I open 
my mouth to expostulate, I 
am half drowned by a hard- 
thrown bucketful of water. My 
eyes, nose, and mouth are full 
of soap. At last I struggle 
free. I certainly am clean and 
cool. I shall have to put 
someone under arrest so as to 
restore my dignity. 

The ship’s side was lined by 
cheering troops whilst the opera- 
tion was in progress. The sun 
has gone. The fires in the 
Arab dwellings twinkle on both 
banks. The breeze freshens as 
we sit and drink beer with the 
Arab officers on the little deck 
in the stern. The men have 
their evening meal, and go to 
sleep, dog-tired, only to wake 
up and cheer as the duty bugler 
sounds the Officers’ Mess Call. 
They are children; they will 
cheer at anything. 

Presently the ubiquitous little 
drums begin to throb. The 
company squat contented on 
the cooking deck and snap their 
fingers. S. and I decide to 
master the art of drumming. 
They bring us drums. We 
practise until our wrists and 
fingers and thumbs are tired. 
Glancing upward I find the 
skylight filled with a mass of 
grinning faces. ‘“‘ Come down,” 
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I order. The best drummers 
are thrust forward. The whole 
company come aft and try to 
squeeze into the saloon. In a 
minute there is music round us 
and above us. The concert 
lasts for two hours. The fans 
roar. Praying mantis, cock- 
roaches, beetles, moths, grass- 
hoppers, whizz, buzz, growl, 
and bump round the tiny saloon. 
A praying mantis and a large, 
black beetle give us an exhibi- 
tion match in a sugar basin. 
The result is a bloodless draw. 
The beetle is armour- plated. 
I end the concert by stating 
simply that I wish to sleep. 
‘* Fi aman illah, Sahib. Good- 
night, Sahib.”’ All is peace. 

A picture post-card moon is 
lighting up the river behind 
us. Picture post-card palm trees 
stand black against a dark- 
blue sky. Little silver fishes 
jump and splatter on the top 
of the water. It is too pleasant 
to go to bed. In our pyjamas 
we watch the moon creep higher. 
We hear the soft padding of 
the sentry’s bare feet on the 
deck above, and an occasional 
thump as he comes to the order. 
Stepping over the sleeping forms 
of the troops, we make our way 
forward to the captain’s deck 
and our camp beds. I stay 
awake long enough to tuck 
in the mosquito net more 
securely, and sleep. 

Some time that night we pass 
Qurna where the Euphrates 
joins the Tigris. I have reached 
the Garden of Eden. 

The sun wakes me. Three 
men in the bows keep me awake: 
one on each barge, one on the 
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steamer. We are creeping along 
the left bank. (I use the term 
in its accepted sense—i.e., the 
bank on the starboard side.) 
The river curves sharply to 
the left. The dirty - looking 
Arab in the bows of the star- 
board barge is chanting in a 
melodious tenor voice. They 
are armed with long bamboo 
poles. 

“ M’aku mai bil markab. 
There is no water in the boat.”’ 
This would appear to be a good 
thing, but from his actions I 
realise that he means to convey 
to the captain that there is 
not sufficient water underneath 
the barge. The man on the 
steamer takes it up as he stabs 
the water. 

“ Arba mai, arba mai, arba 
mai bil markab. Four of water, 
four of water, four of water 
in the boat.” I find that 
“four of water” is equivalent 
to about seven feet six inches. 
The man delivers his news in 
a quavering falsetto. The man 
on the port side barge is pleased 


with himself. ‘‘ Five of water 
in the ship,’”’ he carols. This 
is too good to last. Without 


warning the steamer lurches 
and shivers. We have rammed 
the bank. 

The skipper lights his pipe. 
With a noise like gunfire the 
tow-ropes part. The steamer 
has bounced off the barge. 
“ Balek, balek el hable. Take 
care, mind the ropes,’ screech 
the crew; rather late in the 
day, I feel. The troops are 
lucky. Some were standing 
by the ropes. Some were wash- 
ing between the barge and the 
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steamer in front of a threshing 
paddle. Their mentality is not 


of the highest. If a man hag 
been killed it would not have 
been his fault, nor the fault of 
the ship. It would mean that 
Allah had called him. The 
ropes are mended, the barge 
secured, and we go astern. 

On we go again, sometimes 
with five of water, sometimes 
with no water in the boat. 
S. issues an order that no man 
will wash between the ship and 
the barges. Two hours later 
a man kneels on the edge of 
the steamer, and with his head 
between it and a barge per- 
forms his ablutions. He goes 
without his breakfast for the 
simple reason that a pair of 
handcuffs are slung over a 
rope under the awning and his 
hands therein confined. There 
he will stay until it is time to 
hold orderly room. Allah will 
be unable to smash his head 
like an egg-shell, or even mangle 
him with a paddle for the time 
being. S. and I agree that we 
do not mind if the man is 
killed, but that our orders 
are to take one hundred and 
thirty native other ranks to 
Hinaidi, not one hundred and 
twenty-nine. 

By seven o’clock it is hot. 
Our bearers sluice us with 
water, and we change into 
working kit: shorts and singlets. 
After breakfast I retire to 4 
deck chair and read. S. busies 
himself with rifle and line 
inspections. 

At half-past nine he shows 
me with pride the first entry 
in his private crime book. It 
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reads: ‘ No. 2020 Pte. Yerwash 
Sherbash—5/8/36, 8.8. Balamir 
—Disobedience of Orders—i.e., 
performing his ablutions be- 
tween the steamer and a barge. 
Evidence — Zabit Class 111 
Abdul Wahab, Cpl. Khalifa 
Jassim—24 hours in irons.’ 
It is the first entry in the book 
as 1 have said. It was the 
last. Some time later I see the 
prisoner. He is sitting dis- 
consolate by the sentry. Some 
kind friend has covered his 
hands with a chaffiyah; it 
helps to hide the shame. Weak- 
mindedly at night we set him 
free. He is a good lad, and 
has had a good weep. 

Temperature under the awn- 
ing at mid-day, 129° F. 

By ten o’clock it is too hot 
to read. My book has a red 
cover. My arms, knees, shorts, 
and singlet are stained red. 
8. and I sit and sweat. An- 
other bath is indicated. I sit 
on the end of a barge. I stand 
up very quickly. My bathing 
dress has saved me slightly, 
but the heat of the iron deck 
has taken the skin off the 
back of my knees. Hopping 
from foot to foot I manage to 
get on my shoes. In future 
I will take my bath standing 
up, or have the deck swilled 
before sitting down. The troops 
are amused. I run to my 
friend the doctor for medical 
comfort. It is impossible to 
get cool. Fans in the saloon 
puff hot air at us. We discard 
our singlets as being useless. 

S. and I look at the ice- 
chest. Abishai forestalls our 
wishes. Like a dripping ani- 
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mated waxwork he produces 
two ice-frosted glasses, and two 
beers. The yardarm of s8.s. 
Balamir of necessity is an 
elastic arrangement. The troops 
are polishing and burnishing 
their equipment. If they were 
suddenly transported to Gehenna 
they would continue to do this. 

A very heated lance-corporal 
comes in. He grasps a large 
bunch of lucerne. ‘ Rabbits,”’ 
he says, “ all go one place. No 
rabbit now.”’ He is i/c officers’ 
rabbits. ‘‘ Where rabbit go? ”’ 
I ask. ‘“‘Why not you see 
rabbit in box?” ‘ He all go,”’ 
moans the rabbit man. It is 
a serious crime to lose the rabbit 
of the Sahib. After a long 
search we find them puffing 
and gasping underneath the 
saloon table. There seem to 
be rabbits all over the place. 
The Arab officers join in the 
hunt. The poor things are 
too frightened to drink. We 
make a nest for them behind 
the ice-chest. We pop them 
one by one into a bucket of 
icy water. They soon recover, 
and settle down to gorge on 
lucerne. 

Our next visitor is the 
C.Q.M.S. ‘Kill one sheep, 
now ?”’ he begins. ‘‘ You come 
see.”? No, nothing will induce 
me to go and see a sheep 
slaughtered in this heat. He 
departs in high dudgeon, at 
least, disappointed. I have 
never discovered what any type 
of dudgeon is. Is it permissible 
to go in low dudgeon ? 

Stretching for miles on either 
side of the river are the green 
marshes. Not a breath of 
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wind ruffles the high reeds. 
At eleven o’clock we pass Ezra’s 
Tomb on the right bank; a 
disappointing blue-tiled dome, 
flanked on three sides by 
dirty, ill-kept flats. The bal- 
conies have iron railings. The 
flats are inhabited by Jews 
of unprepossessing appearance. 
Their children play in the 
filthy mud of the river, or run 
screaming along the balconies. 
Old hags look out through 
broken windows. Melon skins, 
orange-peel, and tins litter 
the surrounding country. The 
troops buy fruit and chupatties 
from the few Arabs running on 
the bank. 

After lunch I wish to sleep. 
This is impossible because S. 
keeps pointing out matters of 
local interest. Here is a junior 
nudist colony. Small naked 
boys have constructed a mud 
slide from the top of the high 
bank. Down this they fall in 
dozens to end in a mighty 
splash. It is the sort of game 
that any child would love. 
We throw small coins to them ; 
they leave the slide and follow 
us for miles. 

Here is a village. Old men 
and young, fat women and thin, 
dogs, donkeys, come to greet 
us. Men and women have 
much to sell: eggs, ducks, 
chicken, sheep, bad fish, and 
even rolls of grass matting. 
Pleasantries of doubtful char- 
acter are hurled from the 
steamer. They are returned 
in full measure from the bank. 
Some of the young ladies from 
the village are attractive. I 
call for my field-glasses. The 
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little dears are coy. They 
draw their veils a little closer, 
giggle among themselves, and 
accidentally allow the veils to 
drop again. 

An old man, looking like 
my idea of Moses, spits into 
the river. ‘“* You conscripts?” 
he shouts. A roar from the 
troops. ‘No. We British 
Government. Here are British 
Sahibs.” “ Hl hamdullillah,” 
screeches Moses, and touches 
his breast and head in salutation, 
LT inquire after his health. Praise 
to Allah he is well. 

The villagers follow us for 
miles. Even the sheikh so far 
forgets his dignity as to come 
running out to see the fun. 
At first he has difficulty in 
getting to the forefront of the 
press. This sad state of affairs 
is soon remedied. He and his 
son set about the Arabs with 
heavy sticks. They fly from 
him very nearly as quickly as 
chaff might fly before a gale. 
He arrives somewhat out of 
breath, and kicks a couple of 
small boys into the river. 
“Peace be on you,’ I greet 
him. ‘ And on you be peace,” 
he replies. Happily he also 
enjoys good health like Moses. 
That old gentleman is now 
trying to sell me a small goat. 
The sheikh raps him smartly 
on a bare shinbone, and he 
goes wailing to a point of 
vantage farther up-stream. The 
Arab counterpart of a buxom 
barmaid is undoubtedly address- 
ing her remarks to 8. and me. 
I shout for Raif Effendi, and 
ask him to translate. He listens 
to her for a few minutes. 
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“Sahib, I not tell you. She 
yery bad woman.” I leave it 
at that. Despite his blush, 
there is laughter in his eyes. 
I go to inspect the opposite 
pank. Here is a naked man 
wrestling with a wooden plough, 
g donkey, and an ox. The 
three have become hopelessly 
entangled. 

“Where are your clothes, 
old man?”’ chant the troops. 
He takes cover behind some 
camel thorn, to emerge later 
in white, baggy breeches. 

The traffic on the river is 
varied. Mashoofs (long narrow 
canoes) creep along beneath 
the banks. A normal load 
for a mashoof twelve feet long 
and two feet broad is father, 
two wives, four children, a 
large bundle of camel thorn, 
and a small mountain of 
bamboos. 

Larger vessels coast past us 
down-stream, borne on_ the 
current and propelled by poles. 
Their sails are furled. The 
gentlemen wielding the poles 
saunter slowly to the bows, 
face aft, place the butts of the 
poles in the pits of their 
stomachs, and return to their 
original position in the stern. 
They do this for hours. It is 
leisurely. Their families squat 
under awnings of reed matting. 

The management of up- 
stream sailing vessels is more 
strenuous. 

Great, ragged lateen sails are 
there to catch any vagrant 
puff of wind. Three or four 
half-naked men are harnessed 
to a tow-rope. Bent forward 


they trudge on in step. The 
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troops, to encourage them, chant 
the time. “ Yis, yam, yis, yam ; 
left, right, left, right.’’ The 
company wag airs his English. 
‘* Dressin’, dressin’!’’ he roars. 
A burst of applause encourages 
him to greater efforts. Some of 
the troops are looking at me 
nervously. I have an uneasy 
feeling that my parade voice 
is being butchered to make 
an Arab holiday. The toilers 
on the tow-rope do not lift 
their eyes from the ground. 
The wag continues: ‘ Why 
hell not take second pressure ? 
B——-y fool.”’ This is bordering 
on the libellous. One of my 
maxims is never to swear at— 
well, anyhow, it is an unfair 
parody. Surely the zenith of 
wit is reached, but you do not 
know our comedian. “ At de 
halt arn de left fom cloze 
kullum arv pitoons. Stand still. 
Put dat man in guardroom.” 
This brings the house down. 
It is too hot to laugh more. 
Peace reigns. Neither the 
toilers nor the comedian have 
the slightest idea of the mean- 
ing of the words of command 
which have been so artistically 
given. 

At five o’clock we go ashore 
to stretch our legs. S. takes 
the troops for a run. The 
temperature under the awning 
is still over 120° A breeze is 
stirring the reeds. 

The Indian doctor, Abishai, 
and I go shooting. That is 
to say, I shoot and they walk. 
Black partridge are not yet in 
season. They get up in clouds 
all round us. I walk for two 
hours. I shoot one dove and 
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two sandgrouse. At seven 
o’clock I rejoin the company 
in a disused village which was 
given to us as a rendezvous by 
the skipper. The river has 
doubled on its tracks, or very 
nearly so. The place where we 
had left the ship is only half 
a mile distant. We are forced 
to wait another hour before 
we can embark. The marshes 
have given place to sunbaked 
ground. The only vegetation 
is camel thorn. My arms and 
legs are scratched and bleeding. 

After dinner the Arab officers 
come in for a drink. [I tell 
them that I am shocked to see 
good Muslimeen drinking strong 
drink. This does not seem to 
deter them. In a few minutes 
we are launched into a sea of 
religious discussion. By gradual 
stages the conversation slips 
to the} subject of emancipa- 
tion of women, and from that 
to colour prejudices. Hassan 
Effendi then produces a kanjar 
(native dagger) for our inspec- 
tion. He shows us the strokes 
which he swears he has found 
most efficacious in the past. 
A back-hander, which lays open 
a man’s stomach, followed by 
a downward chopping blow 
beneath a shoulder blade as 
the wounded one falls forward. 
From there he goes on to give 
us a demonstration of how to 
slay an enemy while he sleeps. 
With the kanjar in his teeth 
he creeps round the corner of 
the saloon table and brutally 


assaults our only sack of 
potatoes. He fades into the 
night, but comes back for 


another drink. 
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We are now steaming through 
the country from which many 
of our men are enlisted. §. 
had given some thirty troops 
permission to visit their Villages 
on condition that they rejoined 
the ship by nine o’clock in the 
evening. 

Itis nine o’clock. The orderly 
officer reports that all are 
present. Some of the leave 
party had been forced to swim 
the river to catch the steamer, 
It is a relief to know that 
there are no _ absentees or 
potential deserters. 8S. and I 
had gambled on it. 

At midnight we tum in, 
Rhamsa mai bil markab. The 
steering gear clatters as we 
round a bend. Arba mai. 

I awake at half-past four 
next morning. It is cool. We 
are passing the village of Kilat 
Saleh. Both banks are clothed 
with date trees. Half the 
company go ashore to be greeted 
vociferously by their friends 
and relations. The _ troops 
appear to be somewhat self- 
conscious in their uniform. 
They have sat up half the 
night cleaning and polishing. 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, aunts, 
wives, sisters, brothers, stand 
back and gaze with wondering 
admiration. It is the first 
time they have seen such uni- 
forms. Our soldiers always 
go on leave in Arab dress. 
Today they are a credit to the 
force, with their yellow chaffiyas, 
black and silver agals, open- 
necked, short - sleeved shirts, 
black cummerbands, and shining 
belts. Their shorts are pressed 
till the creases are razor-edged. 
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Above highly polished boots are 
white puttees surmounted by 
plack hose-tops. 

They disappear into the 
village, and rejoin the ship an 
pour later at the appointed 
rendezvous. Raif Effendi’s 
father comes aboard. He squats 
down among the troops and 
shares their breakfast. I talk 
to him for a while. A soldier 
gives me a little glass of tea. 
The old man insists on giving 
usa sheep. His flock is grazing 
on the bank underneath which 
we are creeping. The un- 
fortunate animal is flung on 
poard. The old man departs. 
It is good for recruiting. 

I have neglected Peter the 
puppy. He is only active in 
the early morning, or in the 
cool of the evening. At those 
periods his chief occupation 
is to steal somebody’s shoes 
and deposit them anywhere 
in the ship. As a side-line he 
delights in taking sly nips at 
members of the crew. During 
the heat of the day he lies 
supine beneath a porous earthen- 
ware jar, which drips water. 
At intervals we put him in a 
fire bucket. After two days 
he has learned to climb in 
himself. He sits in the bucket 
with his chin and two large 
paws on the rim. 

Navigation difficulties in- 
crease. We either collide with 
the bank or run aground on 
mud. The river is at its 
lowest. The heat is stifling, 
and we have run out of ice, 
or rather the ice has melted 
and run out of its box. Insh’ 
allah! we will replenish the 
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stock in Amara. We tow the 
beer astern. This makes little 
difference to its temperature, 
as the river water is rather 
warmer than tepid. 

We spend the day sleeping, 
reading, and sweating. That 
night at ten o’clock we reach 
Amara: a pleasant sight with 
its lights and date-groves after 
hours of dry camel thorn and 
scrub. What is more, there 
is ice in the bazaar. 

The river next morning is 
beautiful. A thin mist is rising. 
On each side of us are gardens 
bright with flowers ; green grass 
grows, and the back-cloth is 
the darker green of the palms. 

The rabbits are still well. 
We have had to buy more 


lucerne for them. From 
potential rations they have 
become household pets. They 


are on the best of terms with 
Peter. That sloppy creature 
licks their noses. Our little 
flock of sheep is dwindling. 

North of Amara the desert 
is dotted with Bedouin en- 
campments. The Bedouins are 
making their way to Basra 
for the date-picking and pack- 
ing. Their journey, like that 
of the hop-pickers at home, 
is an annual affair. 

The bread ration is finished. 
We issue biscuits to the troops. 
They do their best with them, 
but give up the unequal struggle 
and throw them to the Bedouins, 
who in their turn throw them 
in the river with exclamations 
of disappointment and disgust. 

At five in the evening we 
go ashore for a scamper. We 
must look a motley collection. 
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S. and I with guns surrounded 
by a self-constituted body-guard 
of sportsmen, the company 
dancing and singing along the 
dusty track in front of us. 
They are dressed according to 
their own tastes. Mostly bare- 
footed, some wear shorts with 
shirts worn outside. Some wear 
Arab dress. We come to a 
village and a mosque. The 
Mullah welcomes them. Still 
whooping they dive into the 
holy place. 8S. and I sit under 
a tree and wait for their return. 
The noise issuing from the 
mosque is like that made by 
a cageful of wild cats. Oc- 
casionally the Mullah’s voice 
rises above the din. ‘“ I witness 
there is no God but the God, 
and Mahomed is his prophet.’’ 
Spiritually refreshed they return 
in twenty minutes. Each bears 
a piece of green wool on the 
wrist. The Mullah has done 
well for himself financially from 
this unexpected visit. 

The troops dance on along 
the bank to the appointed 
rendezvous. With one accord 
they strip and jump into the 
river. 

The evening is peaceful. 
Small boys drive the water- 
buffaloes from the river. A 
few pelican preen themselves 
on a sand-bank. They are 
meticulous, drawing each quill 
slowly through their beaks. 

We wake next morning at 
Ali Gharbi. A steamer appears 
round a bend. We have some 
machinery on board, which has 
to be handed over to the 
stranger. Large packing-cases 
are transferred, and with a 
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tooting of sirens we pass on 


our respective ways. At least 
half a mile separates us when 
the siren of the stranger be. 
comes hysterical. 8.8. Balamir 
replies. The crews shout. They 
shout in Arabic, Assyrian, ang 
Kurdish. The skipper lights 
his pipe. It would appear 
that a mistake has been made, 
On opening the packing-cages 
the stranger discovered that 
they were full of porcelain 
mugs, hardly suitable material 
with which to repair engines, 
Both ships become stuck on 
mud-banks. In two hours 
the mistake is remedied. 
Patience is a necessity on a 
river journey such as this, 
One hour, a day, a week; 
maukhalif, it does not matter. 

A jackal lies curled up at 
the water’s edge. I make a 
dash for my revolver, and skip 
into a barge. If he stays 
where he is we shall pass 
within twenty yards of him. 
He does not stay where he is. 
He rises, yawns, and _ lopes 
away. The range is perhaps 
fifty yards. I drop on one 
knee. I get up again with 
a yowl. I had forgotten the 
heat of the deck. I shall 
have no skin left at the end 
of the voyage. By the time 
I have recovered, the range 
has lengthened considerably. 
My first shot falls fifty yards 
short. The jackal, now 4 
hundred yards or more away, 
stops to investigate. I cock 
up the revolver like a miniature 
howitzer. One over, one short. 
I have bracketed. The jackal 
is mildly interested. My fourth 
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shot is just behind him. My 
two last shots go somewhere 
into the desert. The jackal 
goes into the camel thorn. 
“No pay, third-class shot,” 
says the company wag. 

We go ashore again that 
evening. S. and his men do 
physical training surrounded 
by Bedouins, camels, donkeys, 
chickens. 

“ Cart-wheels—go,”’ says S. 
In a minute all the little Budoo 
children are screaming with 
delight and turning frenzied 
cart- wheels. ‘ Front rolls— 
go,” says S. The children are 
delirious, and front roll into 
the ranks. I find a secluded 
spot and bathe. After that I 
try to rejoin the company. 
They have disappeared. The 
ship for once has made great 
headway. I do not wish to 
spend the night with our friends 
the Bedouins. 

I do a cross-country run to 
the next village, and the in- 
habitants put me on the right 
track. Two old men beg me 
to enlist them. They do not 
know their ages. One appears 
to be fifty ; the other I guess 
to be in the late sixties. He 
has few teeth left. 

The ship hoots angrily for 
me when I am still two miles 
away. I arrive breathless and 
hot. The troops have already 
settled down to drumming. 
On my approach through the 
dusk they change the rhythm 
and their chant. Translated 
into English their new song is, 
“See the Sahib. Here he 
comes.” I crawl on board. 
“Beer,” I murmur. Abishai 
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is ready with a foaming 
glass. 

After dinner we hold a con- 
cert on deck. 8S. appears in 
very correct and expensive Arab 
dress, complete with kanjar 
in his belt. It makes the party 
go with a swing. 

At two in the morning I am 
woken by an unusual silence. 
The engines have broken down. 
The ship is safely on a sand- 
bank. Mosquitoes have broken 
through my defences and I 
work savagely with a flit gun. 
I walk about the deck. I have 
decided on an early morning 
bathe ; surely we have left the 
sharks behind. I sit on the 
edge of a barge and listen to 
the water gurgling past. Two 
sharks are nosing at the stern, 
almost beneath me. I go back 
to bed. 

8.8. Balamir has a bathroom. 
The bath has one tap. On the 
top of the tap is written ‘ COLD.’ 
I decide to have a real bath 
about ten o’clock. I turn on 
the water, and go to my cabin 
for a towel. Humming gently 
to myself I step into the bath. 
Screeching loudly I scramble 
out again. The ‘cold’ water 
is a little below boiling-point. 
Later I discover that the water- 
tank is in an exposed position 
on the top deck. After this 
there is no lack of hot shaving- 
water. For some time I watch 
the preparations for a funeral. 
The Arab men are busy washing 
the corpse in the river, while 
the women wail and beat their 
chests. The children play and 
splash unconcernedly by the 
body. 
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With the engines repaired, 
we creep on to Kut. The 
right bank is so high that even 
our funnel is below it. Rusty 
barbed-wire lies on the left 
bank, old Turkish guns, or 
rather their barrels and trails, 
lie half buried in the soil. 
A tall monument covers the 
grave of four Turkish Generals. 
From the river these things 
are the only reminder of war- 
time Kut. Raif Effendi knows 
the ground well. He fought 
for the Turks. There is no 
reason why he should not have 
done so. For those who, like 
myself, did not know Kut as a 
beleaguered city, it is difficult 
to realise that this ordinary 
Arab town was at one time the 
focal point of the eyes of the 
world. 

The up-stream approach to 
Kut is a tedious business. At 
ten o’clock we are within half 
a mile of the outskirts. It is 
another three hours before we 
have rounded a loop in the 
river and tied up at a wharf. 
The heat is greater than ever. 
I know now why Arabs wear 
their shirts outside their trousers 
—it is cooler. Until I reach 
civilisation with its cocktail 
parties, I shall wear my shirt 
outside my trousers. The cur- 
rent round the loop is strong. 
Our speed is something under 
amileanhour. Thetroopsspend 
the time drumming and singing. 

Kut has little to offer us. 
It is smelly and there is no ice. 
I buy three new drums for the 
soldiers. The owner of the 
stall at which I make the pur- 
chase does his best to swindle 


me of the equivalent of 
shilling. For the fun of the 
thing I stick to my accusation 
that he is a rogue. The shop- 
keeper calls upon Allah to 
witness that he is no thiet ; 
the Sahib has made an yw. 
fortunate mistake. A crowd 
gathers. The discussion be- 
comes general. On the approach 
of two policemen the old rogue 
hands me my fifty fils with a 
charming smile, and begs me 
to call again. <A small black 
boy carries my drums to the 
ship. I overpay him with my 
hard-earned fifty fil piece. It 
is more than his father could 
earn in two days. 

We send our only sick man 
up to Baghdad by train with a 
memorandum to the adjutant 
asking for cigarettes, beer, soda- 
water, whisky, gin, and if 
possible, ice. I put in a private 
note suggesting that these 
essentials be brought to us 
either by motor car or aircraft. 
The difficulty is, however, that 
it is impossible to make a 
rendezvous, for the ship may 
travel sixty miles in twenty- 
four hours, or it may be 
stationary on a sand-bank for 
that period. 

Leaving the town we pass 
the Kut barrage: great slabs 
of steel and cement, with men 
like ants crawling. Overhead 
the trolleys rock and sway on 
the wires. 

In the evening I go ashore. 
Sandgrouse are coming in to 
water. I try not to brown them, 
but every now and then three 
fall when I have only tried 
for one. The troops consider 
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that this is an excellent arrange- 
ment. 

At night our engines break 
down again. This is annoying, 
gince we are denied any slight 
draught that is given us by 
the movement of the ship. 

By dawn we are under way 

At eight o’clock we 
hit a bank. We are going all 
out (three miles an hour). The 
confusion is wonderful. The 
skipper, forgetting his pipe, 
swears at the helmsman for 
five minutes without repeating 
himself. The tow-ropes on the 
starboard barge have parted. 
The barge gathering speed in 
the fast-flowing current careers 
down-stream. Hassan Effendi, 
who was Sitting fishing in 
the stern, has gone overboard, 
and calling loudly upon Allah 
races the truant barge. After 
swimming mightily for some 
minutes in an effort to reach 
the shore, he finds that he is 
well within his depth. He is 
angry ; he has lost his fishing- 
line. I am more angry; he 
has lost one of my spinners. 
Luckily the barge goes aground, 
and, after hard work and hard 
language, it is retrieved. 

We reach Maamanieh, a 
small Arab town. We had 
given up hope of ice, but, wonder 
of wonders, we get it here. The 
first thing on the programme 
is a long iced drink. 8S. and I 
decide to hire horses and have 
a look at the surrounding desert. 
The news goes round that the 
Sahibs have come to buy horses. 
We are dragged through naus- 
eous alleys to inspect every 
type of horse. For fifty dinars 
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I can have a twenty-year-old 
grey pony, fourteen hands, 
with raw saddle galls, a thing 
like a living skeleton, blind 
of an eye. The hair is rubbed 
off its flanks, no doubt owing 
to proximity to the shafts of a 
native-made waggon. It is over 
at both trembling knees. This, 
however, is only my impression 
of the animal. I nod wisely 
to the owner, and his friends 
extol its praises. The owner 
wishes to bear witness that 
the horse is of most noble 
lineage. It is as swift as a 
gazelle and as strong as a 
buffalo. It will win many races 
for the Sahib. It has but four 
years of age. I murmur that 
the price is excessive. This 
causes consternation. If the 
Sahib will not buy it, the horse 
will go to India on the back 
of the next ship. Arrived in 
India it will win many races. 
It will make for its owner many 
rupees. This claim is a little 
too much for some of the on- 
lookers. Delighted grins illu- 
minate their faces. Without 
asmile I speak. ‘‘ Your Honour, 
when your good horse wins a 
race in India, you must tell 
me. I will then give you two 
hundred dinars as a present.’ 
The owner gives up the contest. 
I go to his house and drink 
tea. After the third cup I 
try to say farewell. He plucks 
me by the sleeve, and I follow 
him through his back door. 
‘‘ Here are horses,’ he says. 
He is right. Along one side 
of a courtyard is a row of 
open stalls. In each stall is a 
gleaming Arab stallion—black, 
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brown, grey, chestnut, bay. 
Some have blue silk rugs, others 
red. Small boys brush the 
flies from the ponies’ faces. 
“ Races? India?” I ask. 
‘* E’nam,’’ replies the owner 
laconically ; ‘“‘ you come now 
see mares.’’ Unfortunately the 
mares are out in the desert 
and I am forced to decline 
the invitation. 

On my return to the ship I 
find the bank crowded with 
hopeful horse-copers and their 
charges. The noise is terrific. 
I slide down the bank and go 
to ground in the saloon. 

We leave the village with 
drums beating and the troops 
singing. The townspeople join 
the concert. It is hot. The 
scenery is dull; nothing but 
drab brown desert on either 
side. Our evening scamper 
takes us to a small village. 
The inhabitants give us water- 
melons. We eat. Our ears 
become sticky. The Indian 
doctor declines his share. He 
says something about unwashed 
fruit, dysentery, and typhoid. 
I know his real reason for this 
abstinence. He does not wish 
to have water-melon in his long 
hair and puggri. 

The old man of the village, 
half crazy, gives us a knock- 
about turn which keeps us 
amused for an hour. His imi- 
tation of animal noises is vivid. 
From a bellowing, hiccupping 
donkey he transforms himself 
into a swearing, screeching, 
fighting wild-cat. As an anti- 
climax he squats in the sand 
and becomes a partridge calling. 
Up he leaps again as a dancing 
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bear, moping and mowing, and 
shuffling in the sand. With his 
eyes rolled up to the skies he 
gives us the clear wolf’s howl, 
With dramatic art he stops 
suddenly and says “ Hessa wawi 


—now jackal.” Squatting on 
all fours, he lifts his head. He 
goes through the complete 
vocabulary of a jackal. It ig 
extensive. He finishes with a 
fight, yapping and snarling, with 
his yellow teeth bared. “ Cat 
again !’ shout the troops. 

Some of the troops bathe. 
A dangerous-looking gentleman 
has joined us. In his belt are 
two daggers. At his side dangles 
a rusty automatic pistol. Over 
his shoulder is a highly polished 
rifle. Raif Effendi at my request 
inquires of the villagers the 
reason for this display of force. 
Apparently the poor man has 
had the misfortune to have 
killed a neighbouring sheikh’s 
son. In daylight he lives in 
the village. At night he sleeps 
in the desert with the jackals. 
The general opinion is that one 
of these days he will be ‘ bumped 
off’ or ‘given the works,’ or 
something like that. To me 
he appears to be what might 
be described as a ‘ tough bozo.’ 
I hope that is the correct ex- 
pression ; I have not been to a 
cinema for some time. 

That night we run aground 
and stay there until dawn. We 
put relays of troops on to the 
capstan, and with tremendous 
prayers to Allah kedge the ship 
away. Our small boat goes 
ahead and buoys a channel 
with palm branches. We move 
half a mile in seven hours. 
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We break a blade of one of 
the paddle-wheels. We mend 
it. Theengine dies. We resusci- 
tate it. The tow-ropes part. 
We splice them. 

The temperature in the shade 
rises to 125° F. We sluice the 
oilers on the capstan. We 
sluice the deck so that they 
may not burn their feet. Round 
and round in sweat and steam. 
By noon we find rhamsa mai 
and chug onwards. That even- 
ing the doctor and I go ashore. 
We discuss books, India, Persia, 
and Wassmuss. I know nothing 
of the four subjects. 

S. takes the troops for a 
cross-country run, and leaves 
the doctor and me far behind. 
We wander into a Bedouin 
encampment and at the in- 
vitation of the sheikh drink 
libban. At least I drink libban ; 
the doctor says it is unhygienic. 
He is ashamed of squatting 
with Arabs. 

Balamir has gone. A plume 
of smoke shows her position. 
We must hurry. I say so to 
the sheikh, and in five minutes 
a beautiful bay mare is pro- 
duced, followed by two capering 
Salugis. I decline the sheikh’s 
offer of a gallop on the mare ; 
the Indian doctor would have 
to run behind. The Salugis are 
trained retrievers and bring in 
live sandgrouse and partridge 
for their master. 

The doctor and I walk fast 
for a few miles and scramble 
aboard the hooting Balamir. 
It is nine o’clock in the evening. 
We are about forty-six miles 
from Baghdad. Insh’ allah! 
we shall be there in two days’ 
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time. A praying mantis flicks 
into the saloon. He wears a 
coat of green spotted with white 
like a dress of a girl in summer. 
I give him a match-stick, which 
he fights with skill. I go to bed 
early, and for a short time 
listen to a drum tapping. There 
is plenty of water beneath the 
ship. The desert looks ugly in 
the light of the moon. 

Next morning early we run 
aground. Except for the guard 
and the cooks, we all go over- 
board for a swim. The current 
is strong, and I am a bad 
swimmer. The marsh Arabs 
are in their element. The 
current bears me swiftly. I 
fail to grab a rope trailing 
astern, and amid shouts of 
encouragement I strike for the 
nearest bank. ‘Sahib goes 
back to Basra!” shout the 
troops, and lest the Sahib drown 
they form a body-guard. We 
all go laughing down the river. 
We eventually land a mile 
below the steamer. I am bare- 
footed. The camel-thorn bushes 
and small thistles are numerous. 
The largest of our rabbits 
escapes later and takes an 
involuntary bathe. The soldiers 
nearly drown the poor thing 
in their efforts at rescue. It 
is eventually retrieved, pop- 
eyed with fright. 

In the evening S. and I 
discuss natural history with 
the Arab officers. The sight of 
a large water-snake starts the 
conversation. Raif Effendi with 
his own eyes has seen snakes 
bigger than that, with heads 
at both ends. Apparently the 
marshes are full of them. Abdul 
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Wahab has not seen such a one 
aS Raif describes, but many 
times he has seen a flying snake 
with two heads in front. This 
creature can fly vast distances. 
Naturally I have seen better 
things than these. In London, 
I tell them, there is a cave 
in a hill. Inside the cave is an 
enormous tortoise with two 
legs and seven heads. It is 
bigger than a camel. It feeds 
on eggs. A _ special chicken 
farm is kept for it. Raif 
Effendi says that he does not 
believe me. I return the 
compliment. 

Our drinks are running low, 
and we are feeling that it is 
high time that an aircraft or 
something came to visit us. 
We have now voyaged for eight 
days. Today our total mileage 
is seven. 8S. and I pool our 
cigarettes; there are ten of 
them. 

The rest of the voyage would 
be as boring to read about as 
it was in practice. On the ninth 
day an aircraft came to seek 
us. I hoisted beer bottles to 
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the masthead to show oy, 
pitiable plight. At three o’clock 
in the afternoon we met 4 
boat, loaded with an ice-chest, 
beer, lime-juice, and cigarettes, 
It came from a steamer that 
had taken two days to come 
from Baghdad. The troops 
sang a song as the ice-chest 
came aboard, ‘ Sahibs happy 
now.” 

On the eleventh day we came 
to Hinaidi, just south of 
Baghdad. We _ disembarked. 
S. and his Arabs marched off 
to their barracks, with an 
Assyrian band at their head. 
I superintended the unloading ; 
at least I stayed on board and 
took a little beer. In the even- 
ing, our labours finished, Peter 
and I strolled into barracks. 
Along the bund stock-doves 
talked in the palm trees. A 
family of Rikki Tikki Tavis 
looked at me and slipped away. 

Next day I went back to 
Basra. An aircraft, with the 
help of a following wind, took 
me there in two and a half 
hours. 
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LOSING THE WAY 


THE sensational development 
of Alpine climbing in recent 
years has to a great extent 
depended on the lavish use of 
what mountaineers in former 
days would have considered 
unfair mechanical devices. 

The following true story of 
what happened to two climbers 
in the Alps of Northern Italy 
deserves to be recorded, because 
the events occurred out of 
their time—more than twenty- 
five years ago—long before it 
became fashionable to carry 
engineering tools. The diffi- 
culties the men had to encounter 
were aS formidable as any that 
the rock specialist of today is 
willing to face, even when 
armed with a complete out- 
fit of hammers, pegs, clasps, 
stirrups, and balustrades. 

In 1909 the Savoyard guide 
Pierre Blane, already well 
known throughout the Alps, 
was spending part of the summer 
with his employer, Headlam 
Crees, in the Rifugio della Tosa, 
the club-hut which is the chief 
centre for climbers in the Brenta 
group. These mountains belong 
to the geological formation 
known as Dolomite, and are 
situated west of the River 
Adige; they are described by 
Freshfield as a mysterious 
range, utterly unlike anything 
in the Central Alps, and remote 
from the more frequented Dolo- 
mite district east of the Adige 
valley, but in the opinion of 
many connoisseurs superior to 
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ON A DOLOMITE. 


the eastern Dolomites both in 
beauty of shape and richness 
of colouring. Moreover, the 
difficult rock-work to be found 
in the Brenta group will satisfy 
the most exacting climbers. 

The long rough walk over 
the pass known as the Bocca 
di Brenta leads from Pinzolo 
past the Tosa refuge to the 
picturesque Lake of Molveno 
through a narrow gap in the 
recesses Of the range, and is 
perhaps the most beautiful 
Alpine expedition in Europe. 
The ascent is through a forest 
of beech and pine into a high 
valley of peaceful streams, pine- 
woods, and rich meadows, lead- 
ing into a mountain cul-de-sac. 
When all farther progress seems 
to be barred by an impassable 
cirque of cliffs, a path, masked 
by bushes, is found winding 
its way up the precipice, and 
emerging on a platform of 
Alpine meadow above the tree- 
line. Here, to quote again 
from Freshfield’s book, ‘‘ before 
the traveller’s eyes rise towers, 
horns, cupolas, columns, and 
Spires, crowded together in end- 
less variety.”” In the midst 
of the whole array of fantastic 
peaks appears the gap that 
constitutes the pass of the 
Bocca di Brenta. The Tosa 
hut where the two climbers 
were staying at the time of 
the story is on the Molveno 
side of the watershed, and 
only a few minutes downhill 
from it. 
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One of the attractions that 
had brought the two men to 
this hut was the celebrated 
Guglia di Brenta, a peak of 
over nine thousand feet, reputed 
to be as difficult to climb as 
any of its famous rivals east 
of the Adige. It was among 
the last summits of its size 
to be ascended, and had held 
out successfully till 1899. Its 
appearance is sensational, for 
it towers into the sky, some 
say, like the finger of a god; 
others less romantically com- 
pare it to a factory chimney. 
At the time of this visit it was 
known to very few guides, 
for most of the earlier ascents 
had been made by brilliant 
amateurs. The only local guide 
who was acquainted with it 
was reported to be unwilling 
to renew the experience, and 
his services were in any case 
engaged elsewhere. It seemed, 
therefore, that Blanc and Crees 
would have to find the route 
by themselves, and this might 
be a complicated matter, be- 
cause, in the Dolomites, soft 
climbing-boots are always worn 
where the rock is difficult, 
so that there are no tell-tale 
scratches made by the nailed 
boots of predecessors to guide 
the climber. 

It was on a fine August 
morning, a few days after they 
had arrived in the hut, that 
the two set out for the Guglia. 
The hut-keeper’s wife bade them 
good-bye rather emphatically, 
saying she would pray for them ; 
she wished them well, but 
evidently believed that a 
foreign guide could not be 


expected to find the proper 
way to the top. Her mig. 
givings, which seemed at the 
time so unreasonable, were 
destined to be justified. How. 
ever, once the climbers had 
started, they lost no time in 
getting to close quarters with 
their mountain, walking quickly 
up a low ridge that disappears 
into its eastern base. 

The view of the Guglia, 
especially as they had seen it 
a few days earlier from the 
top of its loftier neighbour, 
the Cima Brenta Alta, revealed 
to them how little it resembles 
any ordinary mountain. It 
is more like an immensely 
tall church tower, without a 
spire, built on a scale that 
is utterly overwhelming in its 
effect on the spectator. 

The moment had now arrived 
when the serious climbing was 
to begin, and at the foot of 
the precipitous eastern wall 
of the mountain was accom- 
plished the familiar Dolomite 
ritual of removing nailed boots 
and putting on scarpette or 
kletterschuhe —that is to say, 
rope-soled climbing-boots. After 
the two men had taken off their 
jackets, and emptied their waist- 
coat pockets, Crees took charge 
of the rucksack containing a 
few scraps of bread, meat 
and cheese, as well as a quart- 
sized thermos bottle of tea 
made with lemon, sugar and 
wine. Blanc was to carry 
nothing, for on such climbs 
as this the leader must be 
absolutely unencumbered. Ty- 
ing themselves together with 
their hundred and twenty feet 
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of rope, they climbed into a 
chasm that slants upwards from 
right to left across the base 
of the east wall. The route 
is curiously complicated, and 
pefore reaching the summit 
half encircles the mountain. 
At the head of the chasm, 
scrambling over a boulder that 
was jammed in it and travers- 
ing a few yards in a horizontal 
direction, the climbers emerged 
on the south face. Here they 
reached the foot of the first 
instalment of the slabs which 
constitute one of the two chief 
obstacles of the ascent. These 
slabs consist of about sixty 
feet of perpendicular rock, 
seamed at intervals of a few 
yards with horizontal and 
vertical cracks, offering scarcely 
adequate holds for fingers and 
toes. It was consequently 
essential that the leader should 
be that ‘expert climber with 
steady head ” so often referred 
to in the pages of Baedeker’s 
guide-books. Indeed, one place 
was so awkward that Blanc 
found his companion’s shoulders 
useful to take off from. 

When at length they had 
reached the top of the slabs 
they found themselves on a 
notch or shoulder in the prac- 
tically vertical eastern ridge, 
and passing on they followed 
rock and shale ledges, a foot 
or two wide, that closely skirted 
the brink of the enormous 
northern precipice. Next a 
series of chimneys had to be 
ascended—steep, as is all the 
climbing on this mountain, 
but not exceptionally difficult. 
These gave access to a broad, 
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easy horizontal shelf or terrace. 
This magnificent promenade, 
several feet wide in parts, ex- 
tended for about three hundred 
yards as far as the south- 
east ridge, which is_ per- 
pendicular like all the ridges 
of the Guglia. Here, where 
the terrace came to an end, 
another vertical chimney began, 
about a hundred and eighty 
feet high, rather tiring, but 
not excessively difficult, al- 
though it had to be climbed 
by forcing a way up it and 
exerting the pressure of knees, 
back, and elbows against its 
opposite walls. At the top 
of this chimney is the southern 
terrace, running east, broad, 
and easy to follow; it is the 
second great terrace, and is 
only a hundred and fifty feet 
or so below the summit of the 
Guglia. This attractive-look- 
ing path is a terrible trap; for 
the correct way lies in the 
opposite direction, up the final 
instalment of slabs which lead 
immediately to the summit. 
Probably by this time both 
members of the party had 
become careless, perhaps elated 
at finding the actual difficulties 
less terrifying than the descrip- 
tions volunteered by imagina- 
tive natives. At any rate the 
two men fell into the trap, and 
followed the broad easy terrace 
towards the east, instead of 
quitting it as they should have 
done in order to ascend the 
slabs. The terrace was from 
two to three feet wide, and they 
strolled rapidly along it. Pres- 
ently Crees overtook Blanc who 
had been brought up short, in 
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some dismay ; it was the sensa- 
tional ending of this seductive 
highway, which now faded 
gently into the smooth, blank, 
perpendicular wall of the huge 
southern precipice. In fact 
the terrace vanished utterly in 
a@ manner that was uncomprom- 
ising and most disconcerting. 

While he was overtaking 
Blane, Crees heard distant 
shouts coming up from below. 
It seemed that there was a 
party at the foot of the moun- 
tain trying to communicate 
with the two climbers. Had 
they only known what was 
being shouted, they might have 
been saved from the terrible 
predicament in which they were 
soon to find themselves. Un- 
fortunately it was impossible 
to distinguish what was being 
said. 

Blane and Crees might have 
recoiled from the _ sinister 
smoothness of that forbidding 
precipice, had they not hap- 
pened to see, several yards 
obliquely above them in the 
face of the wall that fell sheer 
for more than a thousand feet, 
a small iron ring fixed to a 
spike in the rock, and it seemed 
to beckon them on. At first 
sight of this place the same 
reflection must have occurred 
to both men simultaneously. 
Surely it could not be as bad 
as it looked. Obviously the 
ring must be an indication of 
the route, for it would have 
helped numerous climbers to 
overcome this very formidable- 
looking mauvais pas. Only 
later did it appear that this 
assumption was unwarranted. 
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Blane, when in action, was 
a man of few words, and had 
already hitched a spare coil of 
the rope to a projecting rock, 
probably more from habit than 
from any confidence in the 
usefulness of this precaution in 
such a place. He invited Crees 
to kneel down as near the van- 
ishing point of the terrace ag 
possible, so that by standing on 
Crees’ shoulders he could reach 
out sideways to the right, higher 
up the cliff, in hopes of getting 
a grip that would enable him 
to pull himself up. His new 
position would then be one of 
complete exposure on the bare 
face of the precipice, and from 
it he must attempt to reach the 
iron ring by continuing to 
crawl in an oblique direction 
higher and higher up the cliff. 
The crouching position that 
Crees took up on the very 
brink, where the shelf ended, 
provided him with a sickeningly 
uninterrupted view down the 
thousand feet to the foot of 
the mountain. Every pebble 
that either of the two men dis- 
lodged fell clear, and hummed 
as it vanished into the depths. 

Unfortunately Crees proved 
an unsatisfactory footstool. The 
rock above was overhanging, 
forcing Blanc backwards and 
outwards in an alarming fashion, 
so that he kept imploring his 
companion to lean farther out 
over the formidable gulf that 
seemed to be waiting for its 
prey. Crees must also contrive 
somehow to raise himself to a 
standing position, to enable 
the leader to find handholds 
that appeared to be desperately 
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out ofreach. All the time, while 
Crees strove, the sound of dis- 
tant shouting echoed in his 
head, like an incessant refrain 
in a nightmare, or the singing 
of a sick man’s pulse. Eventu- 
ally, after what seemed an 
endless struggle, he managed 
to raise himself to his feet, 
staggering under his com- 
panion’s weight, and leaning 
as far over the edge of the 
abyss a8 he dared. Blanc, hav- 
ing mounted from the shoulders 
to the head of his agonised 
supporter, succeeded, after much 
kicking and wriggling, in launch- 
ing himself on to the wall, 
with the result that in some 
miraculous way he contrived to 
hoist himself over the overhang. 
There was no sound but the 
scuffling of his boot-soles seeking 
non-existent holds, till, after 
a prolonged tour-de-force, he 
reached the iron ring where he 
could pause and cling in order 
to recover his breath. He 
called down to say that it would 
be necessary for him to try to 
reach a second ring that he 
could see before he could be 
approximately secure. Crees, 
having no one to give him a 
leg-up, would have to depend 
considerably on the help of the 
rope if he was to be able to 
follow; and Blane, if he was 
to give any assistance at all, 
would be compelled to find a 
better position for himself higher 
up. But, before attempting to 
advance any farther, Blanc was 
anxious, for security’s sake, to 
pass his rope through the ring, 
a laborious process ; for in order 
to accomplish it he was obliged 
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to untie the rope from his waist, 
and subsequently put it on 
again. He passed quite out of 
sight, obliquely above Crees’ 
head on the right, struggling 
up the precipice like a fly on 
a wall, and in silence, so that 
Crees could only imagine what 
was happening. All that could 
be assumed from the slowness 
of the process, and the for- 
bidding appearance of the cliff, 
was that the struggle to which 
the climbers were now com- 
mitted was something that ex- 
ceeded all their past experience 
of the more formidable Dolomite 
expeditions. It could only be 
supposed that they had gone 
astray, with the consequence 
that they had now no choice 
but to continue forcing their 
way up the mountain till they 
reached the top or fell off. 

Very slowly, with prolonged 
pauses that caused Crees the 
deepest anxiety, the rope unit- 
ing the two men slid upwards, a 
few inches at a time, gradually 
following the invisible leader 
above. Again there was a 
long and anxious delay as the 
leader reached the second ring ; 
for here he was obliged for 
safety’s sake to repeat the 
difficult manceuvre of threading 
the rope as he had done lower 
down. 

At last he must have made 
himself relatively secure; for, 
after repeated shouting, he suc- 
ceeded in making it clear that 
Crees could now advance in his 
turn, for the rope was securely 
hitched. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it had stuck somewhere, 
either in the lower ring or on 
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the rocks. Moreover, Blanc was 
too badly placed to be able to 
give any help by drawing in 
the slack of the rope, let alone 
hauling on it, so that Crees 
would have to help himself, 
especially at starting, by pulling 
himself up hand over hand. To 
a self-respecting mountaineer, 
one who would in ordinary 
circumstances scorn to help 
himself by grasping the rope, 
this task might seem easy, not 
to say ignominious, but it 
must be remembered that the 
situation here was peculiar. The 
last man had no human ladder 
from which to take off, and 
the line of ascent, besides being 
perpendicular, was also oblique, 
a fact which greatly added 
to the difficulty. At the start- 
ing-place, too, there was the 
overhang, where hand and 
footholds were practically 
non-existent. 

But Crees had already had 
time enough for thought, and 
now was the moment for action. 
As he grasped the rope, and 
clutched at any small asperities 
that he could find in the rock, 
he was obsessed by anxiety 
lest the rope, which had stuck 
in its transverse position, might, 
owing to the violence of his 
efforts to surmount the over- 
hang, suddenly detach itself 
from the rock-face and swing 
him off sideways across the 
precipice to dangle to and fro 
like a pendulum over the re- 
volting abyss into which he 
had so long been gazing. He 
felt pretty sure that such a 
situation would admit of no 
recovery. Another danger was 


that because the rope had 
jammed above him, the slack 
of it drooped in a great gojj 
below him as he ascended, 
and it was evident that if his 
grip were to fail he would shoot 
down the full length of the 
slack rope. Since no man ip 
Blane’s position could be ex- 
pected to resist the jerk of 
such a violent fall, both the 
involuntary acrobats would then 
inevitably fly off into space. 

In such circumstances the 
niceties of mountaineering are 
easily forgotten, and pride is 
not likely to deter the last 
man from firmly grasping the 
rope, thankful that if he cannot 
be pulled he can at any rate 
try some pulling on his own 
account. 

With a desperate effort Crees 
somehow succeeded in getting 
over the overhang.  Provi- 
dentially, too, the rope con- 
tinued to adhere to the rocks, 
with the result that in course 
of time, exhausted as a fish 
out of water, he reached the 
first ring, there to cling, gasping 
for breath. Then followed the 
difficult and uncomfortable job 
of standing bolt upright, pressed 
against the cliff, with only 
one good foothold, untying the 
rope at his waist, retying it, 
and maintaining his balance 
while doing so. 

Once more it was Blanc’s 
turn to advance. Fortunately 
he had reached a point where 
the direction, although still 
vertical, no longer slanted so 
unpleasantly across the face. 
Nevertheless the climbing was 
just as difficult. Then, as 
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goon a8 Blane could establish 
himself securely, Crees recom- 
menced the struggle, again 
having to unrope and re-rope 
as he passed the second ring. 
It afterwards struck Crees as 
curious that throughout this 
lng battle with the mountain 
his exclusive preoccupation had 
been a vivid conviction that 
to die in bed must be the most 
agreeable way of ending one’s 
life. Moreover, the desire for 
such a peaceful consummation 
increased in intensity as every 
moment it seemed less likely to 
be realised. 

How long this nightmare 
lasted it is difficult to say, 
but Crees never forgot the 
greatness of his astonishment 
and relief when the rock 
suddenly became easy, and he 
found that he was stepping 
on to the spacious square top 
of the Guglia. He threw him- 
self down beside Blanc, and 
they lay recovering their breath, 
swearing that never again would 
they be such fools. 

After a thorough rest Blanc 
went to peer over the edge of 
the vertical western precipice, 
and with very little trouble 
discovered the orthodox route. 
It might be difficult, but it 
was certain not to be as bad 
a8 the way by which they had 
come, and they confirmed their 
suspicion that in following the 
south terrace they had made a 
mistake that might have been 
fatal. Presently they realised 
that the party which had been 
shouting to them was coming 
up the mountain. It was led 
by two well-known guides of 
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Cortina, Antonio Dimai, whom 
Blane was wont to designate 
“the king of the Dolomites,’’ 
and Agostino Verzi. These two 
explained how local guides 
whom they had met at the 
foot of the Guglia had declared 
that Blane and Crees were on 
a false route and were bound 
to fall off; hence the attempt 
to communicate with them by 
shouting, which they had failed 
to understand. Dimai described 
the strange appearance of the 
two climbers seen from below, 
“human specks crawling up 
through the air,’’ quite detached 
against the sky. When Dimai 
was asked whether he had 
expected the party to come to 
grief, he merely shrugged his 
shoulders and replied: ‘Oh 
well, you see, I knew Pierre.”’ 

Certainly this was the most 
difficult rock-climb in Blanc’s 
experience, a performance that 
was thoroughly up to the 
standards of the modern climb- 
ing of today, and which this 
party had inadvertently ac- 
complished twenty-seven years 
before its time. 

But Alpine history moves 
apace, and today this route, 
or rather variation of a route, 
is classified, and may be 
repeated by modern rock- 
specialists who will not ex- 
perience the emotions of the 
two involuntary pioneers. With 
the tools and _ engineering 
methods of climbers belonging 
to the “mechanical school,” 
all mountains become equally 
accessible, but unfortunately it 
is insufficiently realised that 
they also become equally un- 
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interesting to climb. It is, 
alas, only too likely that the 
Guglia will suffer an increasing 
degree of mechanisation in the 
future. 

The existence of the mis- 
leading rings requires an ex- 
planation. Certainly the man 
who could climb into such a 
position and fix two rings there 
can have been no ordinary 
mountaineer. Crees discovered 
that it was done by an Austrian 
professor of gymnastics who, 
with a friend, had been on the 
mountain only a few days 
earlier. They had made the 
attempt from the vanishing- 
point of the south terrace, 
perhaps in ignorance of the 
proper route. The leader had 


successfully climbed the over. 
hang, and had hammered the 
two rings into the precipice, 
one after the other, while his 
companion was still at the 
taking-off place, with the joint 
rope of the party securely 
belayed to a rock. Above the 
second ring the leader’s strength 
probably failed, for he lost 
his hold on the cliff and slipped 
backwards. It is not surprising 
that the sudden jerk of his 
fall snapped the rope, with the 
result that the unfortunate man 
fell a thousand feet through the 
air and was dashed to pieces 
on the rocks at the foot of the 
mountain. 
C. F. MEADE. 
(HEADLAM CREES.) 
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MOKSOES: A CONTRAST. 


BY J. K.S8. 


I. 


I First met my friend, Shwe 
Daung, in Prome in 1926. He 
was the oldest and best known 
mokso, or professional hunter, 
in that part of the Pegu yomas, 
and as a tracker had no equal. 
He was at the time odd man to 
one of the big timber firms, a 
tracker when they needed one 
to take their European assist- 
ants out on off days, or to hunt 
for wandering elephants ; some- 
times, when a wild tusker or a 
tiger was being a nuisance 
round their elephant camps, the 
manager sent Shwe Daung out 
with a rifle to get it. 

A middle-sized, spare old 
man, Shwe Daung looked any 
age from 50 to 70, but he 
was, I believe, 55, which is 
old for a jungle Burman who 
has lived his sort of life. With 
his long black hair coiled up 
inside a very dirty bath-towel, 
he wore in all weathers little 
else but a black-checked home- 
spun petticoat and an old khaki 
tunic, all three so weather-worn 
that they were earth-brown 
and almost indistinguishable 
from whatever jungle he was in. 
Two clear, brown, child-like 
eyes, eyes you may see in 
trackers, in some explorers, and 
nearly all botanists, looked at 
you from above a wide nose 
and a mouth full of blackened 
teeth that always made me 


wonder how he ever ate a meal. 
Shwe Daung had never sat in 
a chair, or worn shoes, or en- 
countered a hot bath or a 
dentist in his life. I suppose 
he had broken every known 
rule of health as a matter of 
course, but after fifty years of 
malaria, and some forty of 
liquor and opium, in one of the 
worst climates in the world, 
I would still have backed him 
to take the hill at any hour of 
the day or night, and walk into 
the ground much younger men 
who fancied themselves as 
athletes and had been taught 
to take care of their bodies all 
their lives. 

I always felt slightly ashamed 
of all the stuff I took when 
after bison with him: food and 
drink, a knife, fork, spoon, 
salt, a tin plate, a mug, pipe 
and tobacco, woolly waistcoat, 
spare shirt, stalking - boots, 
iodine, a snake-bite lancet, a 
flask, compass, map, my rifle 
and cartridges, watch, water- 
proof sheet, camera, and a 
dozen other odds and ends. 
They seemed few enough, and 
would have been had we been 
caught out by flooded streams 
or other mishap and had to 
spend the night under a tree. 
But old Shwe Daung’s idea of 
equipment for two or three 
days was his long, curved, 
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razor-edged dah (with which he 
could pare his toe-nails, skin 
a tiger, fell a tree, or flick 
grasses out of his path) and 
a filthy Shan bag in which 
was a tin containing his opium, 
lime and betel-nut, an amulet 
against snake-bite, jungle-fowl 
snares, and a box of matches. 
The coolie who carried my stuff 
also carried his tamin-dok, or 
rice stick—a primitive thermos 
of hollow bamboo stuffed over- 
night with unseasoned rice— 
and that was all. 

If he wanted drinking water, 
any stream or pool would do 
for him, and if there were 
larve or bugs in it of any kind, 
well, so much the worse for 
them; if he was wet or cold, 
a wood fire would dry him and 
the clothes he slept and lived 
in; if a snake bit him, that 
was an Act of God; but apart 
from the amulet he carried, he 
had a tiger tattooed on each 
thigh, and various powerful 
charms let into the skin of 
his chest and arms, which made 
such a thing most unlikely. 

He had no need for stalking- 
boots; his feet were harder 
and more pliable than brogues, 
and far more sensitive and 
silent than rubber soles, seamed 
as they were on the underside 
with those long, grimy trans- 
verse gashes which, with the 
splayed toes, kept them from 
slipping. If I relied on a map 
or compass, Shwe Daung carried 
in his head a homing pigeon’s 
sense of direction, and a plan 
of those hills for thirty miles 
each way better than any a 
surveyor could produce, with 
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full details of contours, vege. 
tation, salt-licks, game-tracks, 
waterfalls, and everything down 
to the tiny fly-covered pools 
which were all the water some 
parts held in the hot weather. 
At the end of four or five houry’ 
twisting and turning through 
heavy jungle after a bull tsaing, 
he could jerk his head unhesitat- 
ingly in the direction of camp 
and say to a mile or a half-hour 
how far away it was. Without 
glasses, I used to back his 
eyes, any day, against mine 
reinforced by Zeiss ‘ twelves,’ 
however full of drink he had 
been overnight. As for leeches 
and mosquitoes, and the winged 
pests of the rains, they used 
to settle on his tarpaulin-like 
skin and, for all he seemed to 
care, drop off senseless after 
one suck of his blood. For it 
is idle to deny that, when you 
followed Shwe Daung, there was, 
in some sort, an aroma or 
effuvium about him, call it 
what you will, to which 
breaches of the Excise Acts 
had partly at least contributed ; 
and, like most jungle Burmans, 
he did not wash in the winter- 
time. 

An insanitary old man: but 
there he was: as much part 
of the yomas as their natural 
denizens, the elephant, bison, 
tsaing, sambhur, tiger, panther, 
pig, and barking - deer, whose 
deaths he had so often en- 
compassed. He could remember 
the last rhino which had haunted 
the Nawin watershed, and had 


known the hills when the 
doomed thamin—the  brow- 
antlered deer — had been 
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common on their outskirts. 
When other business was slack, 
he would be crouching in a 
thicket near a ring of ox-hair 
snares with a tethered jungle- 
cock crowing as a decoy; or 
running a bamboo fence along 
g hill with its ingenious clapper- 
trap for a tiger; or doping 
a rocky pool in a stream with 
bonlon fruit to stupefy the fish ; 
or calling up a barking-deer 
with squeaky bleats on a leaf 
held between his fingers; or 
dragging the puts, those great 
lizards like crocodiles, from their 
hole in a tree, to tie their tails 
round their luckless necks and 
take them home alive to eat. 

All flesh was grass to Shwe 
Daung and his family. I met 
his son once, wading up the 
Myitmaka with a blow-pipe 
in his hand, and his eyes on the 
pushes fringing the stream. He 
told me briefly he was ‘ blowing 
snakes ’—that is, shooting for 
food the big water-snakes that 
curled up here to bask in the 
heat of the day. He spoke of 
them and their food value as 
calmly as if he had been 
pritching for eels. And once, 
at his home, I found his family 
eating roasted silkworms (they 
looked rather like monkey-nuts), 
which are a rare delicacy in 
those hills. 

Whatever they ate, it never 
seemed to do them any harm. 
‘ Auntie,’ our D.S.P., once shot 
a tusker in a remote part of 
the reserve, and always swore 
to me that, chancing to pass 
the carcase some days later on 
other business, he heard a 
tapping coming from it which 
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he could not understand. He 
drew as near to windward of 
it as seemed humanly possible 
—with an elephant three days 
dead that is about a hundred 
yards—and shouted, thinking 
it must be a bird. The tapping 
ceased, the massed bluebottles 
rose with a roar, and out of 
the swollen, festering belly 
crawled Shwe Daung, who had 
been hacking away, as happy 
as @ riveter in a boiler, at 
fancy bits from its interior. 
He did not seem to think he 
had done anything, or smelt 
at all, unusual. I am afraid 
I always liked the old man, 
though officially he bore a bad 
name for hawking illicit opium 
among the elephant camps. As 
a Shan-Burman who had come 
originally from the Kauk-kwe 
in Northern Burma, he knew 
how indispensable opium was to 
the men of the real jungle, 
where malaria is rife and food 
uncertain, and how much non- 
sense was talked of its effects. 

It was an education to watch 
him conduct you—that was, 
you felt, the word—up to game. 
He seemed to be putting his 
silent approach to soft music, 
his body naked except for the 
petticoat looped up tight 
between the shapely buttocks 
with their scrollwork of tattoo 
(imagine your Ross-shire stalker 
discarding his knickerbockers 
in the final stages of the 
approach !); his short splay 
toes kissing the ground, his 
knees half bent, while with 
little short taps of his dah, as 
with a baton, he marked off for 
his audience behind him the 
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successive stages of his quarry’s 
trail. A herd of bison, when 
they are not scared and not 
feeding, can drift noiselessly 
through jungle and leave sur- 
prisingly little trace behind. 
Shwe Daung would drift like 
a shadow after them, indicating 
to us their passage and numbers 
by a hundred signs besides their 
spoor—a trodden kaing-stem, a 
stone misplaced, a trailing plant 
nipped off or brushed aside, a 
leaf with a slobber of cow’s 
milk where the calves had been, 
a bent or broken bough, a hair 
on a tree trunk, a bees’ nest on 
a leaf with the owners still 
flustered and buzzing wildly. 
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And all the time his eyes, 
missing nothing on the ground, 
were searching a hundred, two 
hundred yards beyond for the 
flick of an ear, the swish of g 
tail, a darker shadow in the 


green depths. His feet, as if 
with eyes in them also, never 
faltered as they sucked at the 
ground; he would stoop under 
or over any dry bamboo with 
the quiet remoteness of a deer, 
His nose was sniffing for the 
cow-like smell on the air that 
was often his first intimation 
of the herd. That was Shwe 
Daung as I knew him, an artist 
at the work he delighted in, 
a living part of the jungle. 


I. 


One night, in the Oleswe 
bungalow, when Shwe Daung 
was talking to me about a 
tiger, I chanced to throw on the 
floor a very old ‘ Hunting 
Number ”’ of the ‘ Field,’ with a 
coloured frontispiece. This was 
a portrait of ‘‘ Major the Hon. 
William Hysteron - Proteron, 
M.C., Master of the Blankman,”’’ 
you know the sort of thing. 
Bill Proteron was, at that time, 
considered quite the bee’s knees 
among amateur huntsmen—for 
some reason. You have seen 
him many times, in every illus- 
trated paper, summer and 
winter, climbing out of a vast 
fur-coat at a meet, sitting in 
the middle of his hounds, judg- 
ing at puppy shows, judging at 
hunter trials, talking to Royalty 
at Olympia. You will remember 
those neat sandy whiskers, that 


marvellous rounded under-done 
face—in summer almost 
vinous- pink under his grey 
bowler hat, in winter looking 
as if, after grilling, it had been 
glazed and then polished—that 
long-backed lean figure with 
the incipient curve below the 
breast- bone; the _ incredibly 
cavalry legs, one slim and 
straight, the other for ever 
turned slightly outwards at an 
angle to show off the cut of 
the breeches round the slender 
knees, just where they melted 
into the masterpieces of his 
boots in such a way that | 
always caught myself wondering 
how the deuce Bill Proteron 
ever got his rather large feet 
into them at all. 

But. there he was on the 
frontispiece, as large as life 
and a little more crimson than 
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usual. He looked far more 
like a Golden Peacock (which 
was the meaning of Shwe 
Daung’s name) than the dingy 
nondescript old man who bore 
it, Shwe Daung gazed at the 
picture, quite absorbed, for some 
time. 

“He is beautiful,’ he said 
reverently, at last; ‘is it the 
King ? ”? 

Shwe Daung was always a 
great admirer of King George 
the Fifth, of whose shooting 
prowess I had told him, and 
invariably inquired, when we 
met, if His Majesty was still 
feeling ‘hard,’ the Burman’s 
polite phrase for ‘in good 
condition,’ when I had last 
heard from him. (He seemed 
to think that His Majesty wrote 
regularly to me about my job 
of running a district.) 

“No,” I said, “ that is not 
the King.” 

“Of course he is a friend of 
yours, thakin.”’ 

“He is,” I said, God forgive 
me. 

I suppose Bill Proteron could 
be called a friend of mine, in 
a sort of way. We had been 
at school together, but I had 
not met him for ten years 
until they turned the Cavalry 
Corps loose after the Villers 
Bretonneux show in August 
1918. I bumped into him 
with his squadron a few miles 
east of it on the second after- 
noon, Bill fumbling at a map, 
lost to the wide, and wondering 
audibly which of these some- 
thing villages across the plain 
in front of them was which. 
He damned my eyes heartily 
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when I suggested that he was 
mistaking Harbonnieres for 
Rozel, and asked me if I thought 
that he, a hunting man, could 
lose his something sense of 
direction as badly as that. 

We met again for the last 
time in 1924, when his second 
horseman and myself had the 
misfortune to view and the 
temerity to halloa Bill’s hunted 
fox, dead-beat and crawling 
down a ditch, at the very 
moment when, with a masterly 
cast, Bill had got his hounds 
away inadvertently on a fresh 
one. The heavily embroidered 
barrage which broke over our 
heads, and in which all Bill’s 
‘h’s’ and ‘ g’s’ seemed to take 
leave of him simultaneously, 
in the approved style of the 
early Kent Masters, was such 
that it was two days before he 
was cool enough to learn what 
we had actually seen. 

But I had always wanted 
Shwe Daung to think well of 
me, so I told him we were 
friends, Bill Proteron and I. 
Then came the question I was 
waiting for: ‘‘ What does he 
work at to eat, thakin? ” 

Trust a jungle Burman for 
that! In a country where 
they realise the value of leisure, 
and no one does a stroke more 
than he need, they always 
want to know what work you 
do to make enough money to 
keep yourself from starving, 
how you get your wunza, your 
bellyful, as they call it in that 
portmanteau language of theirs. 

In Shwe Daung’s_ world 
everyone he knew was busy— 
cultivator, bamboo-cutter, black- 
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smith, carpenter, toddy-climber, 
cock-fight promoter, cartman, 
fisherman, hunter, or it may be 
dacoit, sometimes one after the 
other, to keep the wolf from the 
door. Such obvious pot-boiling 
was stopped at once when they 
had enough to eat and a week’s 
rations in sight. It always 
puzzled him immensely that I 
who ‘ate’ a huge monthly 
wage from Government should 
ever bother, once I got out in 
the jungle with a full stomach 
and an elephant-load of stores, 
to do any more work for a year. 

But his question, ‘‘ What does 
he work at to eat?” baffled 
me. Bill Proteron did nothing, 
as far as I knew, except hunt 
hounds and amuse himself, and 
I knew he left most of the work 
of his wire and damage and 
poultry funds to his committee. 
His wunza came from two 
thoroughbred Hysteron aunts 
—both of whom had been 
married in turn by the same 
far-seeing Proteron of the last 
generation. ‘A pretty stout 
show to marry old Amy,’ as 
Bill once said, ‘‘ and when she 
died, blowed if my uncle didn’t 
get a bar to it by marrying 
Aunt Millie.’’ 

Women rarely interested Bill 
Proteron, unless they were 
either, in his words, remarkably 
easy to look at, or real good 
girls to go, but I will say he had 
an eye for an aunt, especially 
one with ‘a packet,’ and he 
cherished his widowed Aunt 
Millie with a solemn interest 
which increased as she ripened 
slowly towards the grave. He 
wrote to her regularly, and 
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twice a year, once in May and 
once on his way back from the 
Peterborough Hound Show, in 
her gloomy mansion in Rast 
Suffolk, where there were vil. 
picide keepers in every direction 
for thirty miles, Bill would spend 
a week-end, expurgated of 
speech, lamb-like in demeanour, 
reading the ‘ Times,’ drinking 
only in his room behind locked 
doors, and feeling, as he once 
said, “like an old dog-fox after 
a night out, right out of his 
country, with motors all round 
him and all the ruddy earths 
put to.’ 

But he had been hunting 
something all his life and would 
not hesitate to shikar an auri- 
ferous aunt. So when Shwe 
Daung asked me what Bill 
Proteron did to eat, I nearly 
replied with that convenient 
Burmese  dissyllable which 
means ‘to eat by inheriting,” 
but somehow I doubted if he 
would understand it in such a 
connection. Sol said: ‘ Well, 
Shwe Daung, he is a great 
mokso, a hunter, like yourself.” 

Shwe Daung was enchanted. 
He envied and admired the 
English, though most of us 
would have given a good deal 
for the qualities of courage, 
endurance, and _ self-reliance 
which he himself, all unawares, 
possessed. But I saw him 
cock a puzzled eye at the 
photograph again. Curiosity 
at last overcame his breeding. 

‘‘T suppose, thakin,’’ he said, 
“‘ those are the clothes in which 
he keeps Sabbath? ‘The great 
hunter does not go to the jungle 
in them ?” 
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“Thus does he go, Shwe poison, whenever he could 
Daung,” I replied, though in get it. 


the middle of the Oleswe reserve 
it began, somehow, to seem silly. 
I could see him pondering how 
the deuce and all a hunter, 
glittering like a stage clown, 
and in breeches and boots that 
would most effectually stop 
him crawling, or running, or 
dimbing a tree, ever got within 
a mile of game, up-wind or 
down, but politeness triumphed. 

“And what game does he 
hunt?’’? he went on. ‘“ Sin? 
Pyaung? Tsaing ?” 

The jungle man who hunts 
to eat not unnaturally values 
his quarry by its size. To him 
it means so much, or so little, 
meat smoked to the last ounce 
over wood-fires, once, that is, 
that the charms, teeth, whiskers, 
and what-nots have been 
garnered. It never occurred 
to him that the great Bill 
would not go all out for the 
biggest quarry he knew. So 
I had to explain to him that 
England, which bred _ such 
enormous men—Shwe Daung 
always greatly admired our 
height and weight—lacked such 
noble game as elephants or 
bison or tsaing. But it was a 
further shock to him to find 
that his beaw ideal spent four 
days a week elaborately chasing 
what I had to describe as “a 
form of jungle-dog.”’ 

That, I fear, beat Shwe Daung 
all ends up. He had no use 
for wild dogs, for they dis- 
turbed all the game for miles, 
and were uneatable even by 
him; but he had been used to 
make short work of them by 


In those days the Rangoon 
stores sold us Atlas Preservative 
in French vermouth bottles, 
with the labels still on, and it 
was more or less liquid arsenic. 
But we had to stop issuing such 
stuff to Shwe Daung when the 
durwan’s sons at Ingyingon 
found their way over the 
door into the storeroom of 
the forest bungalow. After 
drinking steadily and secretly 
for three weeks right through 
the D.F.O.’s store of spare beer, 
gin, and whisky, they wound up 
at last with the vermouth 
bottle. It was only the smell 
from the empty bungalow three 
days later that told the old 
man where his sons had dis- 
appeared. ... 

That, however, is by the way. 
I had to explain to Shwe Daung, 
as best I could, how the noble 
art of fox-hunting was con- 
ducted in the land of my birth. 
I think from my _ explana- 
tion he got a bit muddled by 
imagining that the barbed wire 
must be there to entangle the 
quarry and not its pursuers, 
but in any case he clearly 
thought it a noisy, clumsy, 
inartistic business, achieving a 
minimum of eatable result with 
a maximum of disturbance. 
For to Shwe Daung it was 
part of the hunter’s creed never 
to scare the game, but to 
harbour it and let it, as it 
were, catch itself, as quietly as 
possible. He could, for example, 
never understand why we went 
to the expense and trouble of 
firing off thirty or forty rounds 
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at snipe when he could get would never come off or that 
all he wanted in springes, or the dog-pack might eat him in 
with a wooden bell and a sort the night.) But when I tog 
of butterfly net at night, pre- him what happened usually 
tending he was a_ grazing with the Blankman about tea. 
buffalo. time, he sighed, and I felt poor 
I think I convinced him at Bill slip down several cogs 
last that our English ‘jungle- further in his esteem. Yes, 
dog’ must have powerful love- I tell you it grieved me beyond 
charms in its head and tail— words to find the great gulf 
he could well understand our fixed between those two famous 
keenness on that, having once hunters of the east and west; 
sold the horn and urine of a Bill Proteron, as crimson and 
rhino for twelve hundred rupees conspicuous as a German band, 
to a Chinaman—and also that tootling and cursing and hulla- 
there was no ‘main jungle’ balooing round our manicured 
for them to get into when countryside from eleven till 
disturbed. For at the back four, followed by a crowd of 
of his mind was the heavy men, women, and children, 
trackless cane-brake and needing so many things to 
bamboo, and evergreen jungle, happen just right before he 
the backbone of the hills, where handled what was so obviously 
man but rarely came and into uneatable; and old Shwe 
which, sooner or later, the Daung, dingy, inconspicuous, 
shier game melted and dis- and generally alone, but pre- 
appeared. pared, with his old gun tied 
He was shocked again when up with wire and perilously 
he asked me what happened if overcharged, to follow his 
Bill Proteron’s foxes ran him quarry on foot relentlessly for 
out of scent. ‘I suppose, a week in some of the blindest 
thakin, he camps on the tracks country in the world. It was 
and goes on at dawn next an awful thought that in Val- 
day?’’ Shwe Daung had done halla, or wherever else hunters 
it himself, as a matter of course, end up, Shwe Daung, whom 
times without number, but I I admired, would probably be 
have yet to hear of Bill Proteron found sitting at the feet, not of 
doing so, with his hunt-horses Bill, but of Bill’s much-enduring 
picketed around him. (Per- earth-stopper. 
haps he is afraid that his boots I changed the subject. 


It. 


Shwe Daung’s end was a Hospital looking unusually 
not unusual one, and in keeping clean, but with bad gangrene 
with his life. I found him one and bandages all over his arms 
stuffy August evening in Prome and shoulders. He was quite 
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undismayed, greeted me cheer- 
fully a8 he sat up on his cot, 
and wanted nothing but that 
[should stretch a point and let 
him have some opium without 
q ticket. Apparently he had 
peen out with the Range Officer 
in the Ngabatpoke reserve, and 
pumped into an old boar having 
9 scrap with a leopard. He 
had, without hesitation, bor- 
rowed the Range Officer’s shot- 
gun and chipped in, on which 
side I never managed to discover. 
I persuaded my Township 
Officer to write down the tale, 
as told, next day, in case I 
had got it wrong, and may it 
stand here as a not unworthy 
epitaph of the old man. He 
told it as simply as a child. 
“We heard the roaring of 
wild animals near at hand. 
So I went alone with Ko Ba 
Shin’s gun down the slope to 
the marsh. There I saw a big 
boar, which would weigh about 
80 viss, standing at bay grunt- 
ing. A moment later the boar 
charged, and the leopard jumped 
out of the thicket towards me, 
followed by the boar about 
thirteen cubits behind. I fired 
and hit him: at this the 
leopard rolled back, and the 
boar attacked him again. Then 
the leopard ran to me, seized 
the gun I was holding, mauled 
at it first, then wrestled with 
me in a standing position, in 
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the course of which he hit me. 
I fell down, and when I was on 
all fours, I bit the belly of the 
leopard.”’ 

Somehow Shwe Daung’s teeth 
and the badly scared Range 
Officer drove off the leopard 
at last, by which time the boar 
also had disappeared. Even 
then Shwe Daung, clawed deeply 
though he was, did not think 
it worth while to go near a 
doctor for the next fourteen 
days or so. He was at last 
persuaded to come in to hospital, 
a week before he died. 

He will, if I am lucky, be 
waiting to greet me one day 
with the same old black-edged, 
deferential grin on his face, 
ready to take on whatever 
tracks there may be awaiting 
us in the unfooted asphodel. 
Molliter ossa cubent ! 

Is it snobbish to add that one 
of my other reasons for liking 
him was that, not only had he 
never heard of Hitler or Musso- 
lini, but would have been totally 
unimpressed if we had told 
him? For he was a king in his 
own kingdom, and, though you 
might not think it from this, 
he did not need words to make 
others realise it. 

I feel sure Bill Proteron, 
that other mokso, will not 
meet his end with his den- 
tures locked in the belly of 
a maddened fox at bay. ... 
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THE VALLEY OF THE MOON. 


BY H. CAREW. 


It was only chance and 
curiosity which led to my dis- 
covering this valley. On a trip 
back from Nagoya to Kobe the 
desire to see a stretch of 
country that I had not previ- 
ously traversed led to the use 
of an alternative line of railway. 
It was a very hot day in the 
middle of August and for two 
hours I somewhat regretted 
the decision; for the country 
was flat and by no means inter- 
esting, and the train service was 
lacking in the amenities pro- 
vided on the main line. Such 
items as wire screens to the 
windows, white covers on the 
seats, electric fans and cool 
drinks did not exist, and need- 
less to say they were far more 
missed in their absence than 
they would have been appreci- 
ated in their presence. The 
train itself was one of those 
abominations known in Japan- 
ese as a kongo ressha. This 
means nothing more than a 
goods train with a few super- 
annuated third class carriages 
hooked on at the end. In one 
of these I sat in company with 
some thirty Japanese who, to 
judge by their clothing, speech 
and manners, were all employed 
in the lower ranks of agri- 
culture and industry. 

The line was a single one; 
the stations were many, and 
at each of them the train made 
protracted stops, doing little 


more than crawl between, the 
while I sat in hot and perspiring 
discomfort wondering why | 
had done it. Then the character 
of the scenery gradually changed, 
Hills appeared ahead and then 
on either side ; they approached 
one another and we were in a 
valley which rapidly narrowed, 
Soon we were climbing. The 
fussy little locomotive ahead 
made heavy weather of it, but 
stuck gallantly to its task until 
it chugged into a lonely station 
and settled down for a long, 
long drink at the tank. Then 
on through three or four smoky 
tunnels and we were over the 
divide and clattering downhill 
in a reckless burst of speed. 
Here the valley was wider, and 
since the gradient was still in 
our favour we progressed more 
smoothly. We approached an- 
other station and slowly clanked 
to a standstill. An apathetic 
stationmaster, his red-banded 
cap pushed to the back of his 
head, his tunic unbuttoned to 
display a not over-clean shirt, 
and his bare feet thrust into 
straw sandals, shuffled slowly 
along telling us the name of the 
station and that we should be 
stopping for ten minutes. The 
reason for this was made clear 
when our engine uncoupled it- 
self and fussily puffed its way 
to a siding to do a little shunt- 
ing. A few languid passengers, 
trying to find a shady spot on 
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the other platform, indicated 
that we were also waiting for an 
up train. 

To get some relief from the 
stuffy and overcrowded carriage 
I stepped out on to the plat- 
form and had a look round. 
It was a typical Japanese way- 
side station ; the long platform 
covered with looseround pebbles, 
relieved at intervals with flower- 
peds, but with no flowers; the 
unpainted, tile- roofed station 
puilding, in the shade of which 
one ricksha with the runner 
sitting in it fast asleep, was 
waiting in the ever-present but 
seldom realised hope of a pas- 
senger. On the opposite side 
of the road was the usual tea- 
house-cum-general-store that 
faces every country station 
throughout Japan; two or 
three other small houses; and 
the road fading away among 
the fields into the distant heat 
haze. Dragon-flies hovered 
around and a cicada shrilled 
noisily from a near-by tree. 
My fellow travellers remained 
stolidly in their seats fanning 
themselves and ignoring the 
blandishments of the station 
vendor of beer, lemonade, and 
fruit. Generally everything was 
a8 it should be at a Japanese 
country station on a wmid- 
summer day. 

The name was prominently 
displayed in black letters on a 
white board, Shimagahara, the 
Island of the Moor, picturesque 
but inaccurate, there being 
heither islands nor moors any- 
where in the vicinity. A glance 
at the adjoining board showed 
particulars of the local at- 
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tractions. Yes, the usual 
Buddhist temple, 5 cho; the 
Shinto shrine, 10 cho distant ; 
and the site of a medizval 
battlefield, complete with monu- 
ment to the defeated general 
who had committed harakiri 
on the spot, 15 cho, a whole 
mile away ; that seemed to sum 
up the possibilities. But, wait 
a minute; what’s this? On 
a separate board outside the 
station compound (perhaps be- 
cause it was considered too far 
distant for inclusion) was written 
Tsukigase, Bairin, 2 Ri, or just 
on five miles away. Now Bairin 
stands for Plum plantation, and 
Japanese plum trees are always 
an attractive sight when in 
bloom, even if they do prove an 
alibi where fruit is concerned ; 
so I woke up the ricksha man. 
He yawned loudly, rubbed his 
eyes, belched two or three times, 
and then muttering the name 
of the Buddhist temple invited 
me to get in. No! then the 
Shinto shrine? No! then per- 
haps the danna-san wished to 
visit the battlefield? A third 
negative reduced him to silence. 
Evidently his repertoire was 
exhausted. ‘“ But what about 
this Bairin place? ’’ A violent 
shake of his head and “ Dame 
desu” (it’s no good). At that 
moment there were slight signs 
of activity from the station as 
the other train clanked its 
way in; the guard beckoned 
to me to take my place, 
and I had to leave the 
ricksha man to resume his 
slumbers. 

The next two hours were a 
real delight. The train wound 
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and twisted through a narrow but it was some days before 
valley high above a beautiful I thought of sorting out it 
river, with the hills rising over- meaning in English. Then of 
head in fantastic shapes for asuddenlhadit. Tsuki Ga Se, 
hundreds of feet, with quaint Moon of Valley, or, to put it in 
trees set in all kinds of seemingly its proper sequence from a 
impossible positions. The river western standpoint, The Valley 
flowed below, at timesinsmooth of the Moon. Now to guch 
reaches, then broken into rapids, inveterate moon lovers ag the 
through which it found its way Japanese this must surely be 
in a smother of white foam. something worth looking into, 
Picturesque boats, driftingdown- I asked the Japanese in the 
stream or forcing their way up office, but none of them had 
under the combined impulse of ever heard of the place. I tried 
sails and naked crews bent Japanese friends, but with 
double at the end of long tow- equally barren results. The 
lines, lent life to the scene. next move was to write to the 
The crags above us, thrust up tea-house at the Shimagahara 
into the bright blue August sky, Station, and in due course 
gave grateful shade from the there came a reply, some yards 
heat. This was a glimpse of long and full of honorifics and 
Japan at its very best, and I flowery phrases, which boiled 
was sorry when, after passing down to the following essentials: 
the castle-like Mount Kasagi, ‘‘ Yes, there is a place called 
celebrated in history as the Tsukigase. It is noted for its 
last stronghold of the unfor- plum blossoms which are in 
tunate fugitive emperor Go bloom and at their best about 
Daigo, we debouched on to the the middle of March. The 
Osaka Plain, across whose hot scenery is reputed to be rippa 
and dusty surface we had to (elegant), there is no decent 
travel back to Kobe. accommodation, but the road 

The name of the place which is good enough for ricksha. 
the ricksha man had stigmatised Hoping that you are enjoying 
as “no good” kept recurring honourable health, &c., &.” 
to me. Tsukigase. SomehowI And that shelved the matter 
liked the sound of it. It tripped till the middle of the following 
off the tongue rather neatly, March. 


8 


The only way to reach Shima- was enthusiastic about early 
gahara by a reasonable time in rising. However, the spirit of 
the morning involved taking the pioneer was abroad, so I 
the first train out of Kobe at managed it, and, with feelings 
5.00 A.M., at which hour it was somewhat soothed after another 
both dark and cold, and I never ride up that beautiful valley, 
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reached Shimagahara soon after 
ten; the same station but with 
subtle difference. It was a 
perfect day ; the sun had risen 
above the surrounding hills and 
dispelled the cold of the early 
morning. The stationmaster, 
with his tunic buttoned this 
time, boots on, and his cap at 
a jaunty angle, seemed to have 
captured the spirit of spring. 
There were several plum trees 
in bloom along the platform, 
the general store had blossomed 
out with a refreshment room 
under a mat shelter, and instead 
of the one ricksha there were 
no less than six wansha drawn 
up neatly in line, and all in full 
cry. 

“The wansha calls for a word 
of explanation. It is a ricksha, 
but with the one man power of 
the runner supplemented by 
that of a large Japanese country 
dog. Equipped with a cloth or 
leather harness, he communi- 
cates his power through a rope 
to the cross-bar on the front 
of the shafts. The Japanese 
country tyke or thoroughbred 
mongrel is a character in him- 
self. In colour he is light brown 
and white, with a foxy head and 
akind and intelligent expression. 
He is about the size of a large 
pointer, and his equipment is 
completed with four straight 
sturdy legs and a curly tail. 
With almost the hardihood and 
pulling capacity of a Canadian 
husky, his contribution to the 
power of the ricksha is con- 
siderable, especially on_ hills. 
These dogs were always well 
fed and well treated by their 
owners, but none the less the 
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S.P.C.A. were busying them- 
selves about the matter, so I 
expect by this time they have 
gone the way of other interest- 
ing phases of Japanese life and 
been replaced by the more 
utilitarian but less artistic ‘ Tin 
Lizzie.’ The name wansha came 
about from wan wan, which is 
the Japanese equivalent of our 
bow-wow. One wan coupled 
with the second character of 
ricksha evolved the composite 
name by which they were al- 
ways known. 

In spite of the attractions 
of the wansha, I elected to walk. 
There was no one else going 
from that train, but the road, 
pointed out by the station 
people, was not difficult to 
follow. Without being able to 
assign any particular reason 
for it, I felt the holiday spirit 
in the air. I kept catching up 
and passing people in ones and 
twos and little groups, and they 
were all dressed in the modest 
best of the farmer or artisan. 
All were carrying their lunches, 
and many of them had gourds 
full of saké slung at their 
waists. They greeted the 
stranger with cheery good 
fellowship, and, in response to 
a query, said they were bound 
for Tsukigase and the plum 
blossoms. Each little farm- 
house and hamlet kept contri- 
buting its quota, so that by 
the time I had been walking 
for half an hour the road was 
quite animated. Yet it was 
obviously a local crowd; the 
fame of Tsukigase, whatever 
its attractions might prove to 
be, had evidently not pene- 
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trated to the cities. At every 
corner temporary booths had 
been set up for the sale of fruit, 
tea, cakes, rice dumplings and 
other delicacies at ridiculously 
low prices. At many of these, 
small parties had gathered, and, 
to judge by their flushed faces 
and jolly mien, had already, 
thus early, been sampling the 
contents of their gourds. 

The road, which had so far 
wound its way through paddy- 
fields dismal in their winter 
garb of dried mud and stubble, 
now began to climb towards 
the hills that lay ahead. It led 
to the entrance of a defile from 
which it ran sharply downhill. 
The murmur of a river some- 
where ahead, something of an 
air of excitement among the 
people, and the presence of the 
most pretentious rest-house to 
date, seemed to indicate that 
Tsukigase was not far off. I 
sat down and was waited on by 
an old man who bade me wel- 
come with the most charming 
courtesy, and of him I asked 
the way. 

“ Well,” he said, “if you go 
straight on by the road you 
will come in due course to the 
great bridge. But is it possible 
that the danna-san has never 
visited Tsukigase before?” I 
murmured assent, and a look of 
delight spread over his face as 
he bowed low in congratulation. 

‘Then there is a great plea- 
sure in store for the danna-san. 
We of Tsukigase have nothing 
to be ashamed of in our valley,’’ 
and he drew himself up proudly. 
“Even visitors from the great 
cities of Kyoto and Osaka who 
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come here say that there is 
nothing to be compared to it 
elsewhere in all Japan.” Hig 
pride and enthusiasm, qualities 
rarely displayed openly by a 
Japanese, were good to see, 

As I rose to go on my way 
he came outside with me and 
said, “‘ Don’t take the main 
road ; you will be coming back 
that way in any case. Go up 
here,” pointing to a steep 
path which ran up the hillside, 
“You cannot mistake it ag 
there is only the one way, and 
when you reach the top you 
will see our valley at its very 
best.” 

I feel sure that that path had 
been deliberately planned by 
an enthusiast to give the new- 
comer his first view of the 
valley in the most dramatic 
manner possible. It went 
straight up the hillside, but it 
was no great distance to the 
top, and as I climbed the 
murmur of the river gradually 
grew louder, and of a sudden 
the air was faintly perfumed. 
The path came to an end 
behind the blank wall of an- 
other little rest-house which 
effectually blocked out all view. 
It took but some few paces to 
walk round this, and then with 
a suddenness which was over- 
whelming the prospect burst 
on me in all its wondrous 
beauty. 

From the narrow crest of 
the ridge on which I stood, 
sweeping down in one graceful 
curve for over a thousand feet 
and for more than a mile on 
either hand, was a_ veritable 
carpet of delicate pink-and- 
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white blossom, extending right 
to the bank of a lovely river 
that wound its way among 
curiously shaped rocks of every 
hue. On the other side the 
hills rose in impressive slopes 
to considerably greater heights, 
and instead of the blossom they 
were more sombrely clad in the 
dark green and brown of forests 
of ecryptomeria, relieved in 
places by lighter patches where 
woodcutters had been at work, 
and here and there by curling 
plumes of blue smoke. Beyond, 
as far as the eye could reach, 
lay range after range of moun- 
tains. 

To the left the valley took 
a turn almost at right-angles 
so that it faced my vantage- 
point, and for miles the river, 
ever in its lovely setting of 
rocks, could be traced till it 
finally vanished in a jumble of 
blue-green mountains far to 
the south. To the right the 
view was no less attractive. 
About a mile down the river 
was the great bridge, round 
it clustered a few  thatch- 
roofed buildings. Beyond it 
the course of the river could be 
followed for some distance 
farther, but then it took a 
sudden turn and was lost to 
sight behind the black and for- 
bidding line of mountains which 
barred the western end of the 
valley. 

I have stood on that spot 
many a time since, but have 
never failed to recapture the 
thrill which was mine on that 
perfect March day so many 
years ago. 

The old dame who was in 
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charge of the rest-hut asked 
me politely to be seated, and I 
did so most gladly for I. wished 
to enjoy that view for a long 
time. Instead of tea she served 
me with an infusion of plum 
petals singularly appropriate to 
the place and its surroundings. 
It had a slightly bitter flavour, 
but was refreshing and not un- 
pleasant. She also was a native 
of the valley, with the pride in 
its beauty which seemed to be 
inherent in them all, and she 
took pains to draw my atten- 
tion to the different points of 
vantage, and to tell me the 
quaint names by which many 
of them were known. Thus we 
had the Shito Me Sem Bon 
(Thousand Trees at a Glance), 
and, more ambitious, Ichi Me 
Man Bon (Ten Thousand Trees 
in One Look), and many others 
equally fanciful. 

When reluctantly I decided 
that I must be on my way 
again she pointed out the path 
that led by easy gradients down 
the hillside through the plum 
blossoms to the bridge. All the 
way down the walk was through 
flowers and over a path brightly 
flecked with their fallen petals. 
At many places stood pretty 
little booths and rest-houses, 
most of them occupied by 
parties of the cheery country- 
folk I had been meeting on the 
road. At every turn different 
vistas kept opening out and 
receding, each with a charm of 
its own, and over all the rich 
intoxicating scent of the blossom 
hung heavy on the soft spring 
air. 
I wondered when I found a 
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side-path with a fingerpost in- 
scribed Ume no Tani (Valley of 
Plums). Surely with such pro- 
fusion of the blossom every- 
where, and already well down 
in the valley itself, this must be 
some mistake? Following this 
path, which led steeply down- 
ward and through an unexpected 
gap in the hillside, I came 
straight into fairyland. 

A narrow cleft but a few yards 
across, with almost perpendic- 
ular walls, a murmuring brook, 
its bed a jumble of multi- 
coloured rocks and the whitest 
of white sand, filled the floor 
for all its width except for the 
path which crossed from side 
to side over natural stepping- 
stones. Overhead the trees met 
and intertwined so that I walked 
through a tunnel of flowers, a 
setting fit for a fairy wedding. 
Petals kept falling like snow- 
flakes into the water, to be 
picked up again and tossed on 
to the rocks. For some hundred 
yards this entrancing little 
valley continued, and then, with 
a last turn through a gap but 
a few feet wide, where the 
water so filled the channel that 
a rustic bridge had been built 
to afford passage, it ended in a 
miniature amphitheatre. Like 
everything else about this elfin 
valley it was small and floored 
almost completely with acrystal- 
clear pool, into which on the 
far side a cascade plashed 
musically. The origin of this, 
seemingly, was the plum trees 
themselves ; for it emerged from 
among the blossoms about fifty 
feet above and was kissed by 
them all the way down, to fall 
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into the pool in a shower of 
rainbow-hued spray. The sky 
was invisible, veiled by a pink. 
and - white ceiling of bloom 


through which the sunlight 
found its scented and filtereg 
way. 

The presiding deity here wag 
a dear old lady of about eighty, 
assisted by a demure young 
girl — probably her grand. 
daughter. They had a large 
bench covered with a red 
blanket on which to sit, and 
primitive equipment for the 
preparation of plum tea to 
which they invited me with 
many low bows and murmurs 
of welcome. 

“* Yes, this is the most beauti- 
ful spot in the valley, but there 
are not many honourable visitors 
to it now,’’ said the old dame. 
‘In my young days it was very 
different. Then many wealthy 
people and distinguished poets, 
artists, and authors would come 
here every year in the season, 
and would spend many hours 
where you are sitting. Nowa- 
days people always seem to be 
in such a hurry. They come; 
they walk down through the 
valley ; they drink much saké 
at the houses down by the 
bridge, and then they go home 
again and think they have seen 
everything.”? Shaking her head 
and muttering the usual plati- 
tudes of the aged about the 
“good old days,’’ she lapsed 
into silence. 

I lingered long in that en- 
chanted spot, so long in fact 
that lengthening shadows re- 
minded me that darkness still 
comes early in March. There 
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remained only time for a hurried 
visit to the bridge, the focal 
point of the valley, which must 
on no account be missed ; why, 
it is hard to say, for it possessed 
no special attractions either in 
itself or its immediate surround- 
ings. Then there came the 
mile-long tramp up the main 
road to the defile which I had 
been advised to avoid in the 
morning. There I was wel- 
comed back by my old friend 
at the rest-house, who was 
most anxious to hear my 
verdict on his valley, and 
more than gratified by my 
enthusiasm. 

Here came one of those un- 
expected little touches of service 
which go to make life in Japan 
so enjoyable. I had left my 
heavy overcoat at the station 
tea-house, telling them that I 
would pick it up on the way 
back. Now I was met by one 
of the wansha with a message 
from the tea-house to say that 
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since I would probably be 
feeling the cold they had sent 
the coat up for me, also the 
wansha in case I should be tired. 
It was made quite clear that I 
was not to feel under any 
obligation to use the latter if 
I preferred to walk. A little 
thing, but nicely done. The 
run downhill to Shimagahara in 
the gathering dusk, with the 
honourable dog running loose 
in the traces and giving tongue 
right merrily as we passed 
through each little hamlet, 
brought to a close a very 
delightful day. 

From that time onwards a 
visit to Tsukigase in blossom- 
time became an annual event, 
and so continued for many 
years. Many a sceptic did I 
persuade to leave the flesh-pots 
of Kobe for a week-end and 
come with me, and without 
exception all who came pre- 
pared to scoff, remained to 
praise. 


Til. 


Somehow it was a long time 
before the idea of practically 
associating the valley with its 
name occurred to me, and when 
it did I met with almost as much 
discouragement as I had re- 
ceived in the first place. 

“What is Tsukigase like on 
the night of the harvest 
moon?” I asked a number 
of the inhabitants, but the 
question did not rouse any 
enthusiasm at all. 

“ As it is called the Valley of 
the Moon, do you not have any 


tsukimi (moon viewing)?” was 
my next question. 

“Well, there is a moon,” 
they admitted, somewhat re- 
luctantly I thought, but beyond 
that basic fact they seemed to 
have no further ideas on the 
subject. 

The Japanese are very much 
creatures of habit and. ritual. 


.There are certain official places 


for doing certain things at 
certain seasons of the year, and 
to do such things at other 
places, or at other seasons, or 
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the wrong thing at the wrong 
place is unheard of. Evidently, 
therefore, Tsukigase in spite of 
its name had become officially 
rated for plum blossoms and not 
for moon viewing, so that settled 
the matter. Also the com- 
parative difficulty of access and 
the lack of suitable comforts 
for luxury-loving visitors such 
as hot-springs and geisha acted 
as a deterrent. 

Under these circumstances 
there remained nothing for it 
but to form a moon-viewing 
party on my own. I arrived 
out there one beautiful after- 
noon in mid-September to find 
the whole valley rich in its 
summer coat of green, and 
lacking very little in beauty 
even without the blossoms. 
There was a clean and pretty 
little inn by the bridge where I 
engaged a room, but which did 
not hold me for very long. 
The thought of both sunset and 
moonrise from the ridge above 
was too tempting for a long stay 
indoors, so telling them not to 
worry should I be late, I started 
up the now familiar path to the 
point from which I had had my 
first and never-to-be-forgotten 
view of the valley. The little 
rest-house was closed and the 
whole place deserted—solitude 
in its most delightful aspect. 

Rolled in my coat I lay down 
on the grass and watched the 
sun slowly descend towards the 
range of hills in the west. As 
it went down, the last rays 
shone directly into the valley 
tipping everything with gold; 
then in a blaze of glory it 
dropped out of sight leaving a 


golden sky which gradually 
merged into orange, then pink, 
to purple, and finally to a steely 
blue. Over the valley had 
come a deep hush; wraiths of 
vapour were rising from the 
river, turning the trees into 
weird ghost-like shapes. As the 
brief twilight waned the whole 
vast cleft, looking deeper and 
more mysterious, seemed to fil] 
with a purplish mist which, in 
turn, faded and then all was 
dark. Far away below a few 
twinkling lights could be seen 
from the houses down by the 
bridge, and on the opposite 
hillside one tiny pin-prick of 
light. Otherwise the night was 
of a deep velvety black. Thus 
in the solitude and darkness 
I waited for a long time. 

Came at last a faint lighten- 
ing in the sky over the moun- 
tains to the east which slowly 
brightened, filling the valley 
again with ghostly shadows; 
then with surprising suddenness 
the moon appeared and floated 
in the cloudless sky. Now the 
valley was filled with a clear 
silvery light in which every 
detail could be plainly seen, but 
with a softness of outline that 
gave it an indescribable charm. 
Steadily the moon rose higher 
and higher and the light grew 
stronger, but still with a weird 
unearthly radiance that held 
one spellbound. Save for the 
gentle murmur of the river far 
below there was no sound at all. 
This was as it should be, for 
under such conditions any sound 
produced of man would have 
been a sacrilege. 

For a long time I remained 
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in that scene of ethereal beauty 


too entranced to move. Then 
on a sudden a shadow fell across 
me, and though there had been 
no sound I realised that some 
presence had joined in my lonely 
vigil. <A tall figure in the faded 
vestments of a Buddhist priest 
was standing beside me, and so 
quiet had been his approach 
that, together with the unreal 
state to which my surroundings 
had brought me, I wondered 
for a moment if he was but a 
figment of my moon-drenched 
imagination. The quiet kindly 
eyes in a grave ascetic face and 
the courteous greeting, however, 
were convincing of his reality. 
He did not show the least 
surprise at finding me in that 
lonely spot, but sat down and 
for a space seemed lost in 
meditation. At last he spoke. 

“T have lived in this valley 
all my life, and ever it has been 
my joy to see it on the nights 
of the full moon. As you know, 
it is called the Valley of the 
Moon, and now that you have 
seen it by moonlight you can 
understand why.” 

Before I could think of any- 
thing to say in reply, he con- 
tinued— 

“Though you may not be 
aware of it, I have often seen 
you here during the flower 


seasons, and have felt very 


grateful that one from abroad 
should have taken the trouble 
to make so many visits to my 
valley, and even go to the extent 
of bringing his friends. Now 
that you have actually of your 
Own accord come here on a 
moonlight night is something 
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which fills my heart with joy 
and gratitude. But come, it 
is getting late, and the dew 
can have harmful effects even 
on such a night as this. Will 
you condescend to visit my 
humble abode and take of such 
poor refreshment as I am able 
to offer you ? ”’ 

His words suddenly brought 
a realisation of what I should 
have noticed before: that my 
coat was soaked through, and 
as I struggled to my feet it was 
with more than a suspicion of 
cramp. So much for getting 
moonstruck on a September 
night on a lonely hillside. 

He led the way up a narrow 
path for some little distance 
till we came to a small building 
which, since it was not visible 
from the main path, I had 
never noticed before. It proved 
to be a combination of temple 
and dwelling, the front room 
entirely occupied by an old 
and handsome shrine. The 
doors of this were open, it was 
lighted by two primitive rush- 
lamps, incense was smoking 
in a censer, and offerings of 
food were neatly laid out on a 
low wooden table in front. 
After ushering me within he 
invited me to sit on a cushion 
to one side, and then asking to 
be excused for a few minutes 
prostrated himself before the 
shrine and proceeded to conduct 
a short service. There was 
something very touching about 
the way in which he went 
through his ritual in-this lonely 
spot with one of an alien faith 
as his only witness, and I hope 
I succeeded in behaving with 
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fitting reverence. Ending his 
last prayer, he extinguished the 
lights and carefully closed the 
doors of the shrine, then turn- 
ing to me again uttered quite 
unnecessary words of apology. 

He laid out some simple 
refreshments, and we talked 
about the valley and its early 
history. It appeared that his 
family had been the hereditary 
priests of this temple for many 
generations, and that formerly 
it had been housed in a more 
pretentious building than the 
humble structure in which we 
were now sitting. As has so 
often happened, there had been 
a steady decline in revenue 
along with the more material- 
istic progress of Japan since the 
restoration, and this, coupled 
with a disastrous fire some 
thirty years ago, had brought 
the temple to the verge of ruin. 
Speaking of the valley itself, 
the old priest’s face lighted up 
with enthusiasm tinged with 
sadness. 

“Yes, indeed it is a beautiful 
place of which one never grows 
tired ; still, I wish you could 
have seen it sixty years ago as 
I knew it when a child. There 
must have been three or four 
times as many plum trees then 
as there are today. Not only 
was this side with which you 
are familiar covered, but the 
whole of the opposite mountain 
slopes as well. During the 
feudal days Tsukigase was a 
fashionable resort among the 
court nobles from Kyoto, many 
of whom used to visit it annually 
in the season. As there was no 
suitable accommodation they 
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established their own camps, 
gay with silken tents, brightly 
coloured banners and hangings, 
At such times all common folk 
were carefully excluded from 
the valley by the armed re. 
tainers of their lordships. They 
used to spend their time feasting 
and drinking, in exchanges of 
ceremonial visits, and such other 
pursuits as the tea ceremony 
and the composition of odes in 
praise of the blossom and the 
scenery. Brave days were those, 
and it grieves me deeply to 
think they will never be seen 
in the valley again. 

“Evil days came upon 
Tsukigase, as with many other 
beautiful places in Japan, when 
the Shogun’s government was 
overthrown. For some years 
authority was slackened every- 
where, with the result that the 
hitherto downtrodden country- 
folk did very much as they 
liked. Among other things they 
started to cut down the plum 
trees to make charcoal, and 
before they were stopped had 
succeeded in clearing the op- 
posite mountain-side completely. 
They had actually begun on 
this side as well, but fortunately 
the new police force had been 
organised by then and was able 
to put a stop to any further 
vandalism.” 

He showed me many interest- 
ing pictures and prints of the 
valley in the days of its greater 
glory, and even allowing for the 
well-known licence of Japanese 
artists when they really let 
themselves go, it was not diffi- 
cult to visualise what it must 
have been like when the plum 
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plossoms carpeted the other 
side as well. 
“But, tell me, Sensei 


(teacher),”’ I asked, “ how is it 
that Tsukigase does not rank 
as one of the most celebrated 
moon-viewing resorts in Japan ? 
Surely with its great beauty it 
should stand out supreme in 
that respect, while even its 
name weds it to the idea.” 

“Tt is very difficult to say,” 
he replied. ‘‘ Undoubtedly at 
some period in history it must 
have been noted in that way, 
put though I have been through 
all such records as exist (and 
unfortunately there are not 
many) I have been unable to 
fnd any mention of Tsukimi 
ever having been practised in a 
regular way. There have been 
occasional poems extolling the 
beauty of the valley by moon- 
light, but that is all. Of course, 
from time to time I have seen 
enthusiasts like yourself come 
out on autumn evenings, per- 
haps glad to get away from the 
crowds of the better known 
resorts, and I am just as glad 
that it remains that way. I 
do not wish to appear selfish, 
but it would be heart-breaking 
if this beautiful place were to 
be overrun by noisy intoxicated 
people with no real thoughts of 
the wondrous gifts of nature in 
their hearts.” 

So interested had we been 
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in our talk that we had ceased 
to mark the passage of, time. 
Indeed it was very wonderful 
sitting there in the moonlight ; 
for he had opened up the whole 
front of the building so that 
we could continue to enjoy the 
view the whole time. But a 
glance at my watch showed that 
it was after two o’clock. Saying 
farewell to my kind host, I 
started to walk down over the 
hillside towards the bridge, but 
even at that late hour found it 
difficult to hurry. The moon 
was floating in a cloudless sky 
of the deepest blue, and every 
detail in the scene was as 
bright as day but infinitely more 
beautiful. 

At last I reached the inn, 
and it was characteristic of the 
way the Japanese do things to 
find that one of the maids was 
sitting up and greeted me with 
many exclamations of concern : 
‘** Really, you were so late that 
we have all been wondering if 
something had happened to 
you ...,’’ and she fussed round 
and insisted on getting hot tea 
before she would let me go to 
bed. The windows of my room 
overlooked the river just below, 
and my last recollections before 
falling asleep were of the mur- 
mur of the water and of the 
steep hills rising up till they were 
lost to sight in the silver 
radiance far overhead. 


IV. 


It was fated that that was 
to be my last visit to the valley. 
Not long afterwards the exigen- 


cies of business moved me up 
to Tokyo, and with the greater 
distance and increased responsi- 
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bilities it was no longer possible 
to get away for the time 
necessary to make my annual 
pilgrimage. Then, like a blight, 
the boom descended on Japan 
and the habits of the nation 
suffered a marked change. With 
everyone making money faster 
than he could spend it, new 
outlets for pleasure were sought 
on every hand, and hitherto 
peaceful and pleasant resorts 
became commercialised to an 
extent that rendered them no 
longer fit for man or beast. 
I had hoped that Tsukigase 


was sufficiently remote to 
escape, but unfortunately it 
was not to be. 


A few years after my last 
visit I ran into one of the 
friends I had taken there, and 
over dinner we started chatting 
about old times. 

“¢ Whatever you do, old man,”’ 
he said, “‘ don’t go to Tsukigase 
again. I know your feelings 
about the place, and I am pretty 
nearly as bad myself. It would 
just about break your heart to 
see it now.” 

“Why, what’s happened ? ” 
was my not unnatural query. 

‘Some soulless vandals have 
‘ discovered ’ it, and have tried, 
unfortunately with considerable 
success, to turn it into a week- 
end haven of rest for tired 
Osaka business men.” 

I shuddered, knowing but too 
well what that meant. 

“ Yes,”” he continued, “ it’s 
all there. They run excursion 
trains from Osaka to Shima- 
gahara, and the wansha have 
been put out of business by a 
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service of ferocious Fords which 
bar accidents (and they have 
plenty of those), take you to 
Tsukigase in fifteen minutes,” 

I groaned in anguish. “ Ang 
what else ? tell me the worst.” 

“ Well, let me see. They are 
cutting down a lot of the plum 
trees to make room for beer 
halls and saké bars. Then there 
is a mineral water factory, and 
a row of licensed brothels down 
by the bridge, and a great big 
synthetic Onsen. It has an 
iron chimney about a hundred 
feet high, and a corrugated-iron 
roof painted red with the name 
on it in huge white letters.” 

“ And advertising hoardings 
too, I suppose ? ”’ 

“ Oh yes, all the old stand-bys 
along the road or up on the 
hillsides. So much more artistic 
than plum blossoms from an 
Osaka point of view. It nearly 
made me weep. Valley of the 
Moonshine would be a better 
name for it now.” 

I could only reflect on what 
effect all this vandalism would 
have on my friend the old 
priest. He was an aged and 
feeble man at the time I met 
him, so possibly he had passed 
on his way before the desecra- 
tion began. 

It is not likely that I shall 
ever see the valley again, nor 
do I wish to under such con- 
ditions as my friend described. 
But I shall treasure among my 
memories that first view of it 
on that glorious March day— 
and the last, on that never-to- 
be-forgotten night when it 80 
truly lived up to its name. 
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IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 


BY ALEXANDER GUTHRIE BADENOCH. 


It was after I had been about 
a year in Darkest Africa that 
I made it darker by growing a 
peard, and took the rifle Doo 
and the shot-gun Faa, and 
Marko to carry them, and 
Mateyu to cook, all in the boat 
Josefi a hundred miles to the 
south, where big game lived. 
J. came half-way with us. 
He was taking a_ holiday 
and so was I, except that a 
doctor never gets any holidays, 
and these parts had not seen 
a doctor for years. 

Our first casualty was from 
the bearers. A respectful shape 
waited till we had dined and 
announced that Julius was dying, 
and complaining of pain in the 
stomach. One could have 
danced on Julius’ abdomen: 
the muscles were rigid like 
boards, reflex result of a catas- 
trophe within. I diagnosed a 
perforated ulcer, and gave him 
an injection. We discussed it 
under the plantain trees out- 
side his hut: a major opera- 
tion was indicated, and I had 
just enough instruments and 
knowledge to carry on with; 
but J. would have to give the 
chloroform, and I could not 
promise him much assistance 
once begun on the job. I had 
assisted at many such opera- 
tions, but had never done one 
myself, much less alone and 
with makeshift gear. J. wisely 
wanted to know the alternative. 


I recalled the saying—is it Sir 
David Wilkie’s ?—that the peri- 
toneum is for peritonitis: if 
there was no fresh leakage 
(and my morphia was probably 
seeing to that) he stood a 
chance without surgery. J. 
was for giving him the chance, 
when another message from 
Julius decided things: the 
Bwana’s little pump had taken 
away his pain and the operation 
was indefinitely postponed, 
thanking you all for your kind 
interest. 

Of course the pain came back : 
more pump, said Julius, and 
got it, but nothing to allay his 
raging thirst ; he was a sensible 
man, and agreed to fast and to 
take his fluids out of a teaspoon 
without spearing the cup-bearer. 
Next morning, he and four 
good paddlers and some quarter- 
grain tablets were sent by 
boat back to hospital, where 
matron carried out the treat- 
ment till his ulcer healed: he 
looked like a Sultan, reclining 
on rugs under an awning, with 
curtains that had taxed several 
female wardrobes. J. decided 
to stay around till the boat 
came back. 

We ran short of salt. Our 
cooks had been left behind, 
and our boys knew only how 
to boil chickens ; of course we 
had no oven, and there was some 
obscurantist objection to a spit. 

Next day we ran out of 
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dough-raising materials, and J. 
set off on foot to meet the 
boat half-way. I went on 
alone, feeling queer. I was 
beginning to decide that I was 
really ill and not just sorry for 
myself, when eland were seen. 
For a tonic, take one herd of 
eland. We had a terrible job 
with the wind, which kept 
flawing, but found a gully and 
crept up till we were at their 
heels, a position not without 
danger if they stampeded. 
Somebody broke a twig. A 
most elandish uproar followed, 
and I got a rump shot in as 
they left. I never saw eland 
again. 

Back on the path I knew I 
was ill, and six miles to go. 
Mateyu put me to bed in an 
empty school. I chose frontal 
sinusitis for my complaint, and 
drugged up with aspirin and 
Dover’s powder. I remembered 
afterwards rain coming through 
the roof and Mateyu shifting 
my bed. To sleep was to get 
well, and two days later I 
received callers, the local 
chieftains. 

The convalescent was nursed 
on flapjacks and melted sugar. 
But J. sent Peter back to me, 
by forced marches, and a little 
broth was soon taken. I ordered 
myself a rest and read all day 
and half the night, becoming 
nocturnal, as invalids will. 

Later, we went on to a 
permanent camp in a glade in 
the Forest of Arden. My cover 
was another disused school— 
it was cassava-harvest holidays 
—a wattle-and-daub building 
with holes for windows. I sat 
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at the open end of it in the 
mornings and gave advice and 
pills, washed ulcers, and pulled 
teeth. Afternoons were for rest 
and more reading. 

When I had drunk my tea, 
and sometimes before, a tracker 
would come with news of game, 
Out then, over miles of swamp- 
grass, beginning to be parched 
because the rains were late 
that year, a three-inch brown- 
and-yellow centipede at every 
other step, to the widely 
scattered water-holes each gur- 
rounded by patchy scrub and 
infrequent clumps of low trees. 
It was all low-lying, grilling 
hot by day and almost un- 
bearable if the way led against 
the sun. One’s legs were 
scalded by walking through a 
pool, and gun-barrels burnt the 
hand. 

On these plains I shot bush- 
buck and water-buck; harte- 
beeste, silly things with hind- 
quarters like the unicorn; 
bush-pig that stand by their 
wounded and are martyred one 
by one if you can prevent your 
bearers from rushing forward 
and spoiling the game; wart- 
hog, Amgiri the Terrible, who 
lashes a picture-book tail when 
fired on and charges fiercely 
unless fatally hit ; zebra, which 
I did not mean to hit ; and reed- 
buck, shy, slender, beautiful, 
the best eating of all when 
hung for a night. 

Against the advice of the 
wise, I shot at buffalo, which 
are very hard to kill and the 
most dangerous animals of the 
jungle when wounded; at 


eland as I have told, and at 
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Bok, the river-horse, as you 
shall hear. Here once again I 
met Mungona, the fool, but not 
in the forest: I killed him on 
the bank of a creek, and the 
smoke rolled over the reeds of 
the fen; my Africans found 
ivory bangles in his paunch. 

I even went out against lion 
that had stolen my kill—a 
female wart-hog, good eating, 
and I was annoyed ; the bearers 
found the place, with spoor of 
two lions, smallish they said, 
all round. We had barely 
set off when there was an 
unexplained halt at the village. 
I felt and showed all the irrita- 
tion of zero hour. <A clanking 
arose, and out of the huts filed 
warriors with spears and shields, 
to my great alarm. I went in 
front with small-game shot in 
both barrels of the gun—lethal 
at short range. The terrain 
was scrubby, scarcely fifty yards 
clear of cover that could easily 
conceal a lion. I remembered 
I had heard that his charging 
speed over the last thirty yards 
is a hundred miles an hour. 
Mateyu, braver than the lake- 
men at this game, came next 
carrying Holland & Holland 
with safety - catches on. 
Webley brought up the rear. 
Fortunately the lions did not 
wait for the circus. I was 
not nearly sure enough of my 
shot to be engaging the large 
carnivora. 

I came better out of the next 
wart-hog episode. I had played 
truant from the tooth-drawing 
for once, and was out at sunrise. 
The mists rolled along a dried- 
up watercourse, and disclosed 
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Amgiri. I stalked him from 
tree to tree, having the wind, 
and kept the bearers (my own 
boys, not good hunters) well 
behind me. At about a hundred 
yards I tried a heart shot, just 
behind the shoulder as I judged 
it. He staggered under the 
impact, and I heard the thud 
of the bullet, so I threw the 
rifle over my shoulder and 
looked back to beckon Mdoye 
and Msanidi. Their faces were 
full of anxiety, and they cried, 
“Bwana, it is danger.’”” When 
I looked round the wart-hog 
had covered half the distance 
and was coming on like an 
express train. I got the sights 
on him. 

O happy Hopalong Cassidy, 
my favourite hero in modern 
fiction: when you look along 
the sights of your Winchester 
there is sure to be a harmonium 
playing at the Bar Z Ranch 
(where the rustlers are), and 
somebody will not hear it; 
flowers, and he will not smell 
them. Your trick of fanning 
the triggers of a Colt has spoilt 
the sale of automatics as far 
North as what Mr Mencken 
most irreverently calls the Bible- 
and-hookworm belt. Hoppy, 
old son, be with me now. 

And you, ye Gorilla Hunters 
of my youth, especially Peter- 
kin, who always waited till 
the last possible moment for 
his sure shot, bear a hand. 
The wart-hog charges his foe 
full tilt and knocks him down; 
he then disembowels him with 
his six-inch tusks. I cannot 
afford to miss, having, partner, 
no spare parts. 
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I believe Dr Rivers, most 
commonsense of modern psy- 
chologists, who invented (as 
far as I am concerned) the 
manipulative expression of the 
instinct of fear, showing that 
fear does not always paralyse 
or dictate blind useless flight, 
but stimulates the manipulative 
faculty that guides purposeful 
movements for the preservation 
of the organism; after all it 
was Bully Rivers and not 
Hoppy or Pete who did most 
for me. I did not feel an iota 
of fear: I was all manipulative 
what - do - you - call - it, with 
enough immobilisation to keep 
me on a firm stance while I 
aimed. I let him come to 
twenty yards to make sure. 
He swung his great ugly head 
sideways, exposing the neck, 
and I raked him fore and aft 
and side-stepped. He swerved 
as if he had been pushed, 
and, following the curve, toppled 
dead in the grass. I had some 
of him for dinner that night. 

In this jungle country, as 
soon as I had killed game, I 
had the kidneys out and 
sent them back to Peter for 
soup. We would then bleed 
the beast and leave it; our 
messenger brought back a team 
of women to carry it in. 
Smaller buck were slung on a 
pole, but a wart-hog, a harte- 
beeste, or a water-buck had 
to be cut up on the ground. 
This soon caused trouble: the 
dainty ladies began to steal 
yards of the guts—the per- 
quisite of my own men—and 
remnants of the juiciest steaks. 
I could imagine them wrangling 
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over them as at a bargain 
counter. I convicted them onee 
and gave them no present for 
their labour; that stopped it, 
The heart was sent to the loca] 
chiefs in rotation, with a haunch 
or so. I sent large presents 
back to the station, and thege 
were eaten and enjoyed after 
two days on the road. Some 
of the meat went to nourish 
Rosie, who had in my absence 
presented J.’s dog, Lovely (a 
lucus a non lucendo), with ten, 
and had fought a leopard in 
their defence. 

My own dinners used to be 
gorgeous; if there was a fish 
caught within radius I would 
buy it, at the expense of a 
six-pound roast maybe, to com- 
plete the menu. The men 
became so fat that they caught 
the sun like polished metal; 
immortal Cesar would have 
been pleased with my retinue 
for himself. What they could 
not eat they smoked and sun- 
dried into the biltong of the 
country. The place _ smelt 
strongly of knackery, but 
hunters are not particular, and 
I had fun at night shooting at 
the little hyena, Chapundu, who 
did our scavenging for us. I 
would go to sleep early ; crunch- 
ing of bones outside woke me 
for the midnightly show. They 
fought like dogs in the moon- 
light, and the loser would go 
skulking round in a circle 
howling, and then others would 
come. They grew bold enough 
to stand up on their hind-legs 
like little bears and try to get 
the biltong hung under the 
eaves, with accurate knowledge 
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which window I was waiting 
at with my buckshot. I shot 
at many and saw much blood, 
put never a dead Chapundu. 

Once I pegged a haunch 
frmly to the ground and sat 
at my ease watching the place 
from the interior. They would 
gow bold, I reasoned, and 
smell round and come nearer 
til I could get a shot. There 
was not a sound for an hour 
after we laid the trap; all the 
hyenas seemed to have gone. 
Then I heard a scamper of 
feet, Saw a greyish blur, loosed 
off at it and heard one of my 
stout pegs snap, all in a second 
or two. Chapundu, as Hudson 
noted of a hunted squirrel, had 
taken the best possible course 
wider circumstances he had 
almost certainly never en- 
countered before. He had kept 
away out of sight and hearing 
until, having marked his quarry, 
he made a running dash at it, 
hoping (if Lloyd Morgan will 
pardon the expression) to carry 
it away in his stride. Had 
he made a pause I would 
have got him. His strength 
paralleled his skill: the haunch 
weighed nearly as much as he 
did, and yet in his snatching 
run he moved it with sufficient 
force to break the peg. I was 
almost sorry there were two 
pegs, and almost glad I had 
missed him. 

I killed so many hartebeeste 
that I refused to shoot any 
more: but assuredly all white 
men are mad. I had not yet 
got a good water-buck head 
when, one late afternoon, we 
saw a herd in the open. My 
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tracker was equal to it. Walk 
along this path, he said, which 
the black men use who have 
no guns; do not stop or look 
round till I sign; then I shall 
walk on, and you must turn 
and shoot quickly. It was as 
he said. I picked a fine head 
aS we came abreast of the herd 
seventy yards away. At the 
sign I stopped, left-turned and 
fired. The herd ran, leaving 
something on the ground. 
When we got near, a zebra 
shot through the muscles of 
the back got to its feet with 
difficulty and bolted like a 
hare. Anybody would have 
been sorry : it was like shooting 
a pony. We followed him by 
the blood trail, according to 
the ethics of the game, till 
sunset made our sympathy 
dangerous to the higher animal, 
man. The tracker soothed me 
by saying he had not seen the 
zebra either ; it must have been 
standing in front of the taller 
buck. 
You should now meet Tomas, 
a Uriah Heep of a man whom 
I never trusted. He resembled, 
I am sorry to say, St Vincent 
de Paul—without the eyes. I 
sent him once to guide the 
women to a pig I had killed, 
and he came back and said he 
could not find the place. After 
that our relations were sym- 
bolised by a rope which I 
paid out in the hope that he 
would hang himself. He was 
a poor tracker, but all I could 
get most days. I was the kind 
of fat chough he liked to keep 
to himself. 
Once he walked me right on 
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to the top of a small herd of 
buffalo, the dreaded Njati. I 
had been smelling them for 
some minutes and was growing 
uneasy, but not so Tomas. 
Through a thin screen of 
branches I suddenly saw them, 
feet away, already getting up. 
I like warning of my dangers. 
I was never so frightened before, 
no, not at Goncourt when the 
tank fired on us. I motioned 
behind my back for the rifle, 
but Tomas’ wits were elsewhere: 
I kept backing, treading like 
a cat, towards the nearest tree 
of size till the rifle was put 
into my hand. With the safety- 
catches very softly taken off 
I had the foolish illusion of 
a degree of security. But if 
the buffalo had seen or heard 
us @ machine-gun would not 
have been adequate protection. 
However, we had the wind, 
and the big brutes were merely 
restless and rambled off with- 
out disturbing the frail wall of 
leaves that was Cocytus to me. 
Tomas was white to the lips. 
I was shaking all over and 
could not find voice to curse 
him. It was past all pretence, 
but I made up my mind to do 
something to rehabilitate my- 
self the very next time I came 
up with Njati. This, of course, 
was against the advice I had 
had poured into me by old resi- 
denters: the buffalo is nearly 
as hard to kill as the elephant ; 
he is more intelligent in his 
attack ; a wounded animal will 
haunt the vicinity and trail 
his torturer from behind, and 
will lie in wait most craftily 
for native men and women 
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until his wound heals and the 
rooted sorrow is plucked from 
his memory. 

I will not swear it was the 
same herd—there were only 
four of them now—but we 
saw buffalo in an open hollow 
on our way back. We were 
debouching from a clump of 
trees, a long peninsula of the 
forest, and there were four of us, 

“ Every man to a tree,” I 
ordered. 

Tomas and the other two 
(my own boys) implored, and 
drew on tradition for buffalo 
horrors. I began to swell with 
pride. I could throw my rifle 
into the calyx of my tree and 
get out of their reach; after 
that, with a pocket full of 
cartridges, events might take 
their course. Stand to your 
kips. 

Sights up for a hundred and 
fifty yards, I clipped the bull’s 
ear. He appeared to be trying 
to stand on his head, and the 
cows gathered round. Then 
with a bellow he was away 
down the valley, and the cows 
followed. 

Tomas did me one very good 
turn by spotting a herd of 
zebra from a tree and posting 
me concealed on the side of a 
narrow valley. They galloped 
through, hundreds strong, and 
I could have hit them with a 
catapult. 

A cow hippo with one calf 
was reported to frequent the 
Dwangwa River, and there we 
went, a good hour’s march. 
While we cruised the river in 
a small canoe and admired the 
mess they left behind after 
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feeding, a youth came running 
up the bank to tell us the Bok 
had been seen in the lake. We 
had to trans-ship to a bigger 
canoe in the estuary; for the 
cow was able to upset our river 
poat if she attacked us. My 
new command was a forty- 
footer, a forest giant felled in 
the hills by a team of men 
labouring ant-like at its base 
for many days, or more likely 
found after a storm and claimed 
for the purpose. Fire and steel 
then gnawed at its inside and 
outside for months on end, and 
after rough-hewing it would be 
dragged a few weary miles a 
day with many a pawn of a 
treelet sacrificed to make a 
path for it, the team—usually 
members of one family—camp- 
ing beside it at each stage. 
On the lake-shore the ends 
would be shaped and the sides 
smoothed and the inside cleaned 
and seats of a sort fitted: I 
have seen the Africans at this 
work, and could mark little 
difference after days of toil, 
for only a hardwood tree is 
used. To save trouble in launch- 
ing her at last, the river or 
the lake is led up, in the best 
Clydeside fashion, through a 
sandy trench. A boat of this 
size was outside the ordinary 
arithmetic of prices, but my 
jesting offer of five pounds 
seemed to impress. 

We put out in our Pequod 
(and she was not unlike a very 
big one) with a Bok hunter 
on board, spear and all. A 
great head broke water out 
of range. Queequeg showed 
where to paddle, and the next 
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time she came up I got a shot. 
Water flew up. This was re- 
peated three or four times, 
and I am not ashamed to tell 
it, for there was a swell and our 
boat had a slow pendulum 
roll. At last came the welcome 
thud of a direct hit. We waited 
perhaps a quarter of an hour ; 
the Africans began to be 
excited ; the Bok was dead, and 
the meat is very good. I had 
no doubt about the quantity. 
They told me the breath would 
be driven out and the body 
would soon float. But the 
head appeared again far astern, 
and the Bok left for Kota- 
Kota. 

The patience of a trout-fisher 
made me a successful hunter 
as things go, but I do not 
pretend to be a good rifle-shot. 
My best was at a reed-buck on 
the skyline with sights full 
up. We paced out two hundred 


and ten yards, and I had got it 


in the neck. But I had fitted 
a pair of horns from imagina- 
tion: we found a doe, with the 
fawn smelling at her. I think 
I did right to shoot the orphan 
at once. 

Here in the Forest, where 
small green parrots fluted to 
the dusk and Masekwe, the 
great spur-winged goose, might 
be killed on the pools any 
morning, I regained my belief 
in civilisation which lay behind 
with my safety razor. I was 
the most stupid man in the 
countryside in bush-craft, and 
yet I was admired, respected, 
feared, toadied-to, and loaded 
with presents, and all by reason 
of something I carried, which 
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even a bigger fool than I could 
buy from the like of Holland 
& Holland. They called me 
by a word that means heredi- 
tary chief, and brought cases 
before me to be tried. I made 
several friends and one enemy. 
Then we went home. 

Many things happened during 
three weeks in a glade in the 
Forest of Arden. I got to know 
the Comedies in an almost con- 
temporary way. Now I cannot 
read Autolycus’ song without see- 
ing small trees and bitter grass 
(whereof the buck not bites) 
and the bare ground between 
crawled over by centipedes. 

We camped, on the way 
home, in the last village of 
the game country, and I took 
@ running shot at a water- 
buck and killed him. They 
tried to entice us to stay, with 
the prospect of eland and roan 
and sable, Capar’Nthowa, the 
Lord of the Path. Enormous 
baboons, too, came down from 
the great Vipya range (where 
are elephant and giraffe) and 
molested the women in the 
fields. 
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But we were off at sunrise in 


a small canoe, threading g 
bamboo thicket, a cool green 
tunnel to our waiting boat, 
The South Wind, the Mvwelo, 
was blowing half a gale, and we 
hoisted our tarpaulin for a 
sail. The boat took a bone in 
her mouth and held it over 
leagues of dancing blue water, 
while the boys sang— 


**Oh, Mwelo, Mwelo, Mwelo,” 


—The Song of the Wind. 

I sat at the tiller, on a mound 
of hides and horns and biltong, 
but the smell blew away from 
me not unpleasantly. We made 
thirty miles in four hours, 
hazardously, and had great diffi- 
culty in keeping our easting 
round Andawe Point with rocks 
on the lee, in 12.5 8., 34.10 E., 
the time being about mid-day. 
We weathered it, and, passing 
Pandi-kucha close on the star- 
board hand, took to our oars 
for backing-water till the keel 
grounded none too gently on 
Lipura sand, and the rank 
grass by the landing smelt 
strongly of home. 
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FREE PASSAGE. 


BY ILLINGWORTH H. KERR. 


I First met E. Maguire Jones 
at Petersen’s in Montreal. Peter- 
sen’s is the dingy office of a 
shipping agent situated some- 
where between the docks and 
the boursocrats of St James 
Street. 

“It’s in what’s called la rue 
des bad eufs, I think,”’ said Jan 
Mueri, who was my pilot, as he 
led the way through narrow 
downhill streets, every one of 
which bore the name of a French 
saint. 

“That sounds more refresh- 
ing.’ I panted in Jan’s long- 
striding wake. ‘But if you 
aren’t sure, we can look up the 
address in a phone directory.”’ 

“Naw.” Jan halted at a 
street crossing, tossed back his 
Bohemian mop of yellow hair, 
and sniffed like a hound. “ I'll 
find it, though it’s years since 
I’ve been ”’—another sniff—* to 
that unsavoury spot.” Then, 
“ A-hh ”’—Jan’s nose seemed to 
announce it—‘ there’s Peter- 
sen’s!’? But we had followed 
another cramped and crooked 
street and turned right before 
Jan led me unerringly to our 
quarry. 

Despite his farcical impres- 
siveness and the fact that Jan 
Mueri’s paintings have only 
found demand since he re- 
modelled the honest name of 
John Moore and refused to 
visit a barber, I have always 
admired his work. And so, on 


the previous evening, when Jan 
had looked over the results of 
my latest sketching trip, I had 
respected his criticisms. 

‘¢ A spot of London and Paris 
is what you need, Peter. They 
have a little broader influence 
than a backwoods environment 
—perhaps,” he had mused. 
Adding, ‘“ But don’t let them 
spoil what you’ve got,” as if 
his prescription was to be fol- 
lowed to the letter. 

“But what’d I use for 
money !”’ I had protested. “TI 
can’t swim the Atlantic 
and———” 

Jan had waved airily. ‘* Oh, 
you don’t need money in Paris 
—that’s the beauty of it. And 
as for getting there, Ill fix 
that.” 

His idea was that I work my 
way to England on a ship 
carrying Canadian beef cattle. 
“You just feed ’em a bit, 
that’s all,’”? Jan had explained 
briefly—he had lost enthusiasm 
for cattle since the days when 
he had, worked as a milker on 
my father’s Manitoba dairy 
farm—and cows found no place 
in his thrilling landscapes. We 
had gone on, in fact, to talk 
shop till the small hours, Jan 
pulling canvases from dark 
corners in a candle-lit barn of 
a studio and damning them 
bleakly for faults I could not 
see. I had dismissed the jaunt 
to Paris as an idle flight of 
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fancy, and was merely groggy 
from too much beer and too 
little sleep when Jan had roused 
me from an armchair and an- 
nounced that it was “ time to 
get started ’—for breakfast, I 
thought he meant, until he 
began hounding down this man 
Petersen. 

“T want Petersen,” Jan de- 
manded on entering an office 
that looked like a barren scullery 
equipped with a counter, boxes 
of paper files, and a very seedy 
youth. 

The boy scanned Mueri’s 
umber corduroys, his black 
windsor tie, his unkempt yellow 
hair, his amber eyes; then he 
fled, gurgling, “T’ll take a 
look.” 

His return was almost as 
sober-faced as the man who 
preceded him—the most stony- 
eyed individual ever seen. 

‘Ah, Mr Petersen!” Jan 
purred like a kitten hoping for 
milk. 

A curt nod was the only reply. 

“You may remember me. 
I am Jan Mueri, the artist. 
Some years ago you did me a 
great favour.” 

The stony eyes responded 
that it must have been by 
mistake. 

‘And now I bring you my 
young friend, Peter Wessely ” 
—Jan’s hand on my shoulder 
presented me for Mr Petersen’s 
regard—* who desires, as I once 
did, to work his way abroad 
and develop his talents. I 
know you expect some small 
consideration for your trouble, 
Mr Petersen, but——” 

‘“‘ Fifteen dollars is my regular 
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price for enlistin’ cattlemen, 
But the docks is lousy with 
homesick Englishmen and the 
boats is all booked up for 
three months.”’ 

This news depressed me much 
less than it did Jan. 

“Too bad! Too bad! Peter 
has a scholarship to study in 
the Louvre and he must get 
away on the first boat. Cana- 
dian art must not suffer! Now 
isn’t there a chance that some- 
one might be sick and unable 
to go? Couldn’t it be arranged 
for : ha 

“I’m sorry,’”’ the agent lied. 
“Come back in three months 
and I'll fix you up—mebbe.” 

“Too late then. Too bad, 
Peter; but there are other 
ways. Good-day, Mr Petersen.” 

But we were stopped at the 
door by these words from 
behind: “Just a minute! 
There’s a chap on the list here 
that might be sick—for twenty- 
five dollars.”’ 

‘““Twenty’s plenty.” 
opened the door. 

“ Twenty-two fifty,’ Petersen 
snapped. 

“Done! ” 

Five minutes later I had 
parted with twenty-two dollars 
and fifty cents for the privilege 
of working my passage to Bir- 
kenhead on the s.s. Iydia sailing 
on the morrow, 17th May—free 
return good till four months 
from arrival. 

‘ Tomorrow ! I hadn’t hoped 
you’d leave so soon.”” Jan was 
elated by his success. 

Whether I took advantage of 
this great bargain because of 
Mueri’s flattering efforts to 
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further my career, or whether 
I was just weak from lack of 
preakfast, I do not exactly 
know. But I was almost sorry 
my British passport (used in the 
States and Mexico) read ‘ Good 
for All Countries,” and gave me 
no excuse for delay. As for 
the man who was to be ‘ sick’ 
as a result of our treacherous 
conniving (at an excess profit 
of $7.50 to Petersen), I hoped 
that he would be delayed no 
longer than the next boat. 

The seedy youth was making 
out a document for my benefit ; 
Petersen turned to a new- 
comer who now leaned on 
the counter with a familiar sort 
of grace. 

The filth of this individual’s 
combination overalls and felt 
hat was appalling. He appeared 
to have spent his nights in a 
coal-bin, and I wondered if he 
were a Ship’s stoker. 

“Jones is my name. HE. 
Maguire Jones,” he drawled, a 
Western tang to his accent. 
“You got Bernstein’s letter ? ”’ 

“Jones—ah, yes!’’ The 
agent’s voice held a tone of 
deference that had not been 
accorded mere representatives 
of Art. ‘‘ Your passport arrived, 
Mr Jones, but I expected you to 
be here two days ago on the 
cattle train.’ 

“Me, too. I left Calgary in 
charge of ’em all right. But 
I tangled with the train crew. 
They were behind schedule; I 
held out for regulation time 
at feed stop-overs; so they 
shunted the caboose on to a 
siding one night and left me to 
have a real peaceful sleep, damn 
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their souls.’? Jones brought this 
outrage to light with an air of 
detached amusement. 

“ The next freight refused to 
hook me on without orders and 
called me a liar. So I hopped 
it—and got all hell rattled outa 
me—worse’n forkin’ an outlaw 
brone, riding in one of them 
empties. Then the cops picked 
me off at White River and I 
had to explain it to the judge 
after a night in the local 
hoosegow. This letter from 
Bernstein to you saved me; 
but the judge wouldn’t square 
up to the railroad and make ’em 
give me free transportation, 
and I was too ornery to buy a 
ticket, so I nested in coal- 
tenders the rest of the way. 
Pooey! Never again! 

‘““T just pulled in on a fast 
passenger and headed right 
down to make sure of my 
berth on your cruiser.”’ Jones 
wound up his recital by cracking 
the black mask of his face in a 
broad grin that revealed a com- 
plete set of false teeth. “I 
could almost do with a wash-up. 
I kep’ from lookin’ at myself 
in windows.” 

The shipping agent read Bern- 
stein’s letter. 

“T couldn’t rate you as a 
shipper, Mr Jones, and get you 
foreman’s quarters. I’m afraid 
you'll have to bunk in the foc’s’le 
along with’ (I felt the barb) 
“ ordinary cattlemen.”’ 

Then Petersen reached for a 
file. ‘“‘ Have this with you at 
Dock 16 before eight tomorrow 
morning.” 

The slips of paper he handed 
to Jones and me only repeated 
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the agent’s last words: ‘* Dock 
16,8 A.M. Ask for Petersen.’ 
A thousand questions sud- 
denly occurred to me, but 
Petersen forestalled me—‘ Just 
what luggage you can carry. 


Youw’ll get the rest of your. 


instructions soon enough.” He 
_ Was @ very gloomy man. 

On the street outside Junes 
hailed me from behind: “ You 
crossin’ the big pond in the 
same stable with me?” 

“Sure he is, and his name’s 
Pete,’’ Jan Mueri answered for 
me. ‘“ You might as well get 
acquainted now. Why not go 
down to the docks and look 
over the rusty tub you’ll be 
bound to ride in? You go 
that way—and keep asking 
policemen. So long; see you 
later!” and Mueri abruptly 
departed, leaving me with the 
black scarecrow who called 
himself E. Maguire Jones. 

Jones extended to me a 
messy-looking paw, and we 
cemented with coal-dust the 
beginning of a memorable fort- 
night’s friendship. 

His false teeth flashed again 
like a negro’s grin; the day- 
light showed me that his nose 
had been badly broken at least 
once; and I felt my measure 
swiftly taken by a very shrewd, 
though twinkling, pair of grey 
eyes—one lid of which drooped 


slightly, giving him an air of 


confiding roguishness. 

“Call me Squint,’”’ he said. 
Later I learned his various dis- 
figurements were all because 
‘* a fool broncho had once pawed 
him one in the mush.”’ 

We agreed on breakfast as 
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@ primary consideration ang 
sought a restaurant, Jones’ heels 
clacking strangely on Montreal 
pavement; and in the wash- 
room of a democratic café 
near the docks Jones finally 
stripped from his horrid cocoon, 
Minus overalls and grime, he 
could now be judged: older 
than I, but under thirty; of 
wiry, medium build; sandy 
haired, slightly freckled under 
the tan of a face that would 
be passable among friends, 
Squint Jones might not do well 
in parlours, but he was so 
genuine that I could tolerate 
the bright plaid mackinaw shirt, 
Indian-made leather vest, and 
the high-heeled Texan riding- 
boots which drew attention to 
us, when, gorged with bacon 
and eggs, we proceeded to view 
the Lydia. 

She looked pretty big to us, 
both prairie-born and (perhaps 
happily) ignorant of ships. The 
Iydia seemed at least as large 
and clean and seaworthy as 
other cargo vessels; bridge 
and masts were similarly placed 
—and that inspired our confi- 
dence—though her cattle-boat 
internals were probably un- 
orthodox. 

We completed a blank survey 
by anticipating acute sea-sick- 
ness. ‘‘D’ y’ suppose it’s really 
all it’s cracked up to be?” 
Squint wondered. Then he 
ended my conjectures on the 
suitability of his attire for 
foreign parts by announcing 
that he had a “ suitcase full of 
store duds” at the C.P.R. 
station, having sent it on by 
express when he had been side- 
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tracked and taken to stealing 
rides by freight and ‘blind 
@.’ 

What had brought him from 
the foothills of the Rockies two 
thousand miles away to set 
sail for England ? 

“Well, I was punchin’ cows 
for the X Bar X Ranch at 
Wahbita when I was sent in 
charge of three car-loads of 
cattle to Calgary. Old Bern- 
stein himself—he bought ’em— 
told me he’d ship ’em to 
England. ‘ Dawgone!’ I says, 
‘] can ride myself thin an’ 
pine away on the range, while 
them steers just eat themselves 
hog-fat an’ then get a trip to 
London!’ So Bernstein (the 
old Jew) said he could arrange 
a complete free trip without 
meals, if I'd pay the cost of 
him wiring to Petersen, who 
booked his cargo space. 

“Bernstein, y’ see, wanted 
me to keep an eye on his 
cattle. Well, my first reward 
for that virtue bein’ to get 
left on a railway siding ”’— 
Squint chuckled—‘‘I wonder 
what'll happen if I get critical 
about the feedin’ in mid- 
ocean % ”” 

I suggested that the skipper 
would put him out on a raft. 
“But what do you plan to 
do over there ? ” 

“T don’t know—it must be 
a grubby little hole, what with 
80 many Englishmen in it, 
and it rains every day—but 
they say the beer is really 
somethin”? EXTRA.” 


Black smoke from the Lydia’s 
single funnel addled a clean 
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sky the next morning as a 
French taxi-driver skidded us 
into the great tin shed of 
Dock 16. Jones and I had 
shared Mueri’s studio bed, by 
way of paring down expenses. 
Where Jan spent the night was 
an unsolved mystery ; his “‘ See 
you later’? had proved a fruit- 
less promise; and we had had 
to pick his studio lock with a 
piece of bent wire, for all my 
still-packed luggage was there. 

Now we joined a group of 
fellow pilgrims who stood by 
an open dockside doorway with 
suitcases, packs, and steamer 
trunks strewn about them. 
They varied from brand-new 
to old and battered—both the 
pilgrims and their luggage. 

I could guess the impression 
that Squint Jones made upon 
the group; for, except that he 
had suffered a cold bath in a 
tub much stained by Mueri’s 
etching acids, he had not 
changed in appearance. There 
were ill-concealed smiles as 
Squint teetered up to _ the 
gathering in his high-heeled 
boots—his garb set him apart: 
“A drug-store cowboy out to 
impress the world.” 

Yes, Jones was to be classed 
a pseudo-wild man. His 
happy lack of self-consciousness 
could not save him from the 
charge—which I, too, probably 
would have made, had he less 
gradually revealed himself to 
me. 

As it was, we all looked 
tramp-like and untrustworthy, 
garbed in clothes that would 
be abandoned at journey’s end. 
There was then little to choose 
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between the adventure-bound 
son of a Canadian K.C. and the 
homeward-turned Cockney who 
had made a bad fist of boot- 
legging. 

The Lydia was still leisurely 


receiving cargo through two. 


yawning holes in her sides. 
The air of final bustle was 
conspicuously absent, till two 
cattle chutes extending across 
the dock came into use. 

A stock train sidled up and 
began disgorging its car-loads 
of bawling steers. They made 
their way through the chutes 
to the ship, occasionally en- 
couraged by prods from long- 
shoremen posted to hasten the 
hesitant. 

‘“‘ Cattlemen this way! Have 
your passports ready.”’ 

Petersen had arrived at last. 

Twenty of us were now as- 
sembled. We filed through a 
cubby office, signed a form or 
two, and surrendered our pass- 
ports to a _ ship’s officer. 
Detectives scanned us hungrily, 
but we all escaped. Then we 
returned and _ collected our 
luggage to climb a gangway to 
the Lydia’s deck. 

‘“¢ Peter ! ” 

I turned. Jan Mueri was 
dashing down the dock in 
dishevelled haste. 

‘“’ Where have you been?” 
he greeted me illogically. ‘ Oh, 
it doesn’t matter. But you’re 
going to be horribly sick and 
so I brought you these.” 

These were huge bags of 
oranges and lemons, and several 
boxes of pills, which Jan stuffed 
in my pockets. It touched me 
deeply that for my sake Jan 
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would stoop to anything g9 
conventional as a gift of fruit 
to a sea-going friend. 

Knowing he could not accom. 
pany me aboard, Jan pressed 
his offerings under my already 
laden arms and departed 
hurriedly, perhaps to conceal 
his embarrassment and gaye 
me mine as I _ staggered 
heroically aboard the Lydia, 
lemons from a split paper bag 
marking my laborious progress 
to the fo’e’sle. 

“In here, Pete!” Jones 
shouted. ‘I’ve cabbaged a 
bunk for you.” 

He had preceded me and 
reserved two upper bunks that 
were handily equipped with the 
only port-holes in this, one of 
four cramped cabins. 

‘Good idea, the uppers. In 
a lower bunk you always catch 
the droppings,’’ Squint com- 
mented, and I saw the man 
below him wince. ‘“ This re- 
minds me of a_ threshing 
caboose.”’ 

There was indeed a similarity 
between a ship’s fo’ce’sle and 
those huts on wheels that serve 
as temporary quarters for West- 
ern harvest hands—a similarity, 
too, in the mixed male company 
and their mixed humours. 

“ Ay; but afore long, when 
yer guts is rockin’ oot, ye’ll think 
there’s horses runnin’ awa’ wi’ 
this blasted caboose,” cut in a 
dry Scots voice from the door- 
way. 

‘“ Angus!’ I hailed. ‘‘ Angus 
M‘Dowell!’’ recognising the 
squat figure and red monkey 
face of a man who, like Jan 
Mueri, had once worked for 
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my father. “What are you 


doing here ? ”’ 

“Why — little Petey!” he 
coed. “God, ye’ve growed.” 
Angus’ grasp nearly broke my 


fingers. 
“ What are you doing here ? ” 
[had to repeat. 
Angus chuckled. “ I’m your 
poss now, laddie. Cattle fore- 
man—chasin’ sea-sick green- 


horns aroon’ wi’ a pitchfork 
t) mak’ ’em work.” 

And at this self-reminder of 
his duty Angus lifted his voice 
in a roar that drowned the 
pellowing of the bullocks out- 
side. 

“Hi, you cattlemen! This 
ain’t a picnic ride yer on. All 
hands to the cattle pens! All 
oot! All oot !” 

Herded by Angus, his twenty 
cattlemen tumbled down a steep 
fight of steps—possibly what 
sea-writers refer to as a ‘ com- 
panionway ’ (I always forgot to 
ask). We sorted ourselves out 
in a passage littered with bales 
of hay and lighted from afar 
by an open hatch. 

Our first task, an unexpected 
one, was to start even as the 
now throbbing Lydia began to 
back out into the St Lawrence. 
On the first and second decks 
were seven hundred loose steers 
waiting, but not willing, to be 
tied. 

“Any of you fellows ever 
handle cattle before?” Angus 
queried, with such an obvious 
disregard for the cowboy-esque 
appearance of Squint Jones 
that everyone grinned. 

Not one of us stirred or spoke. 

“How about you?” Angus 
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demanded of Squint. ‘“ Did 
you ever see a Coo before ? ” 

‘‘ My mother once showed me 
the picture of one jumping 
over the moon,’ the cow- 
puncher admitted placidly, and 
no one was happier over the 
perfection of his answer than I. 
Angus’ baiting had not ended 
in his own favour. 

“ Well, ye’re a bright-looking 
lot.” M‘Dowell glowered im- 
partially, and I recalled quaint 
tales he had told me of his 
days in the Boer War—fittingly, 
he had been a sergeant-major. 

He grouped us under the 
command of three assistant 
foremen, who armed us with an 
ominous miscellany of clubs. 

Of the twenty ‘ cattlemen,’ 
only four had any experience 
with stock. Of those four, only 
one was possessed of any degree 
of confidence about the task 
in hand. But, beginning on 
the lower deck, we dealt first 
with Eastern cattle, stall-fed 
bullocks having only the wild- 
ness of fright. 

At the stockyards each steer 
had had a rope fixed about his 
neck, the shank hitched up to 
prevent its trailing. By these 
our charges must be secured 
to wooden head-rails in which 
tie-holes were evenly spaced. 

Every pen held its full quota 
—narrow pens that reached 
along both sides of the ship, 
triple rows of shorter pens 
between  hatchways. Ap- 
proached from the feed passages 
by M‘Dowell’s timorous ‘ green- 
horns,’ the poor beasts would 
jam into a huddle. But when 
@ rope was grasped they would 
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scatter madly, with their would- 
be captors diving back under 
the head-rails to safety. 

I missed seeing Jones go 
into action: he was off to 
starboard, while I assisted a 
gang on the port side. 

Angus bellowed Godammits 
right and left, and _ finally 
organised our efforts. ‘‘ Now, 
Petey,”? he said after we had 
secured several steers, ‘ you 
get in wi’ a club an’ stop thae 
b—— = frae crowdin’ in behind. 
The rest o’ ye keep shooin’ 
doon two or three at a time 
frae yon huddle.”’ 

Unhappily I wedged myself 
in between the ship’s plating 
and the fat slimy rumps of 
moaning beasts, pressing closely 
against them to prevent kickers 
from doing worse harm than 
blackening my shins. My part 
was to discourage approaching 
steers that blindly sought refuge 
behind the arranged ranks. As 
they were tied, I worked forward, 
clouting at every new ramming 
snout; I helped to turn the 
crazed monsters towards the 
head-rail to the tune of “ Twist 
’er tail, guy!’’ and when I 
failed to stop a charge and 
barely escaped being trampled, 
as I was hurled between two 
rumps, I was damned eternally 
by an ungrateful assistant 
foreman. 

Thus I had come into intimate 
contact with all of one hundred 
and fifty steers, and bore evi- 
dence of it by the time a halt 
was called for dinner. 

En route to the _ fo’e’sle, 
soaked to my toes with sweat, 
I overheard in what I have 
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always taken (or mistaken) for 
an Oxford accent— 

“Well, he’s a pukka cowboy 
and welcome to wear a tep. 
gallon hat—if he has one—ijp 
Regent Street or Piccadilly, ag 





. far as I’m concerned. He 


saved us from the dirty work.” 
“Yes; he has tail-twisting 
down to a science,” agreed a 


Canadian voice, “but his 
language! Appalling! Sheer 
bravado ! ”’ 


I marked that speaker as the 
chap whose bunk was below 
Squint’s. 

‘* Mmpbh ”’— from Oxford— 
“T wasn’t much moved to 
poetry by the ‘lowing herd’ 
myself.” 

I found the subject of this 
discussion, legs dangling over 
the side of his bunk, rolling a 
cigarette. 

** Hot work,” I grunted, peel- 
ing off a filthy shirt. 

Squint did not look any too 
cool himself, but he grinned 
cheerfully. 

“ Wait till we start on the 
upper deck. That was all just 
good clean fun this morning. 
Wait till these rookies try 
tetherin’ the X Bar X stuff,” 
he promised. 

But first we were to have 
our appetites tested by food 
best described as ‘‘ not bad, but 
rotten’? by the Cockney ex- 
bootlegger: ‘ Blimey, it wus 
better in Moose Jaw jile.” 

And there was to be a lesson 
in deportment. No Smoxine! 
Dérense pre Fumer! was largely 
lettered below the bridge. From 
there the captain had spotted 
a cattleman smoking in the 
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open door of the fo’c’sle passage. 
He sent the mate, a dumpy 
jittle chap, to storm at us. 
Since we were neither literate 
nor of adult mind, he informed 
ws generally, it was unsafe to 
have sparks flying into bales 
of hay. Smoking was strictly 
confined to the cabins. 

Then we were called up 
formally to the captain’s 
presence amidship. He cut 
our working number to eighteen 
by appointing the ex-bootlegger 
as night watchman to the stock, 
and another as dishwasher and 
guardian of the fo’c’sle. 

Less than three hundred cattle 
awaited our attention on the 
top decks ; for here the central 
space was taken up by winches, 
derrick booms, and hatchways. 
The cattle pens were temporary, 
built up of wood, flush with the 
ship’s side, the narrow roof 
running back level with the 
fo’e’sle-head. The stock faced 
inward, protected only from 
above and behind. 

These, the Western steers, 
were lighter: active two-year- 
olds, with the long wicked 
horns and sulky eyes of range- 
bred Herefords. 

Whatever confidence had been 
born of a few hours’ experience 
suddenly deserted M‘Dowell’s 
quasi-cattlemen. These beasts 
leapt and plunged wildly. And 
many, I noted, were hipped 
with the X—X_ brand. 

It was Angus who called 
our attention to Jones. He had 
picked up a light rope some- 
Where, fashioned an ‘eye’ in 
one end, and was now limbering 
the coil of a makeshift lasso. 
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“‘ Hey, you! We don’t need 
any rodeo antics here. Get t’ 


hell up off that bale o’ hay an’ 
lend a hand!” 

Squint looked up with nar- 
rowed eyes, his one droopy lid 
giving him the leer of a villain 
in melodrama; but that ex- 
pression was no more than a 


fleeting shadow. He grinned 
as he rose. 

“OK. ... Lead on, Mac- 
Duff!” 


He left open only one reply 
—for a man of Angus’ breed. 
M‘Dowell dodged under the 
head-rail of the pen at hand 
with a “Come on, Petey!” 
that was a slur at Jones’ 
courage and sheer flattery to 
mine. 

We forced a bunch of steers 
to crowd down to one end, 
where those facing the head- 
rail could be tied with impunity 
by outside helpers. Then, 
Angus having grasped the neck 
rope of a loose animal and I 
twisting at the stubborn brute’s 
tail, we were too busy to have 
a clear idea of what followed. 

There was a shout of warning 
that meant nothing in the 
general clamour. Next, a huge 
roan body somersaulted through 
space and lit with a terrifying 
crash beside us. 

“ That’s done for Captain 
G’arge, I’m afraid.” 

Jones’ voice sounded a trifle 
unsteady out of a momentary 
silence. ‘* Well, he always was 
an incurable bad actor, the 
loco son of a ——.” 

Such was his obituary to a 
steer that had charged us from 
the other end of the pen and 

H 
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now lay with a broken neck, 
Squint’s improvised lasso 
stretched from its horns. 

“Why, ye blunderin’ spectac- 
ular fool! Ye’ve killed a coo!” 
Angus spluttered. 

Then he realised the furious 
speed that had caused such a 
fatal impact. He did not need 
to be told that Jones’ prepared- 
ness and swift action had saved 
a life. 


“Good Goad, lad! Yer 
hands! ”’ 

Squint was gripping his palms 
in agony. After casting his 


noose he had only had time 
enough ‘to reef the free end of 
rope about his hands and throw 
himself to bear hard around a 
post for purchase. The sudden 
shock as the rope drew tight 
had crumpled his hands and 
bashed them against the post. 

Had the steer not had his 
head lowered in full charge, so 
as to be easily tripped, Jones’ 
arms would have been torn out 
of their sockets. As it was, not 
one bone of his sinewy fingers 
had been broken. 

‘* Here, the rest o’ you, don’t 
stand gawpin’! Pu’ that beast 
oot o’ there, an’ get on wi’ the 
work.” 

Angus turned to Squint again. 
‘¢ Come on, lad, I’ll get ye some 
iodine an’ hot water.’ 

The miracle was that when 
they returned Squint actually 
began using his rope again— 
though he said he could not 
get the right feel of it—to bring 
recalcitrant beasts into place, 
willing helpers towing at one end 
and tail-twisting at the other. 

It was late before we had 
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finished feeding hay to all thy 
seven hundred and sought , 
breather on deck. The Iydiy 
was surging down the St Lay. 
rence at a good speed, steeri 
a course between painted buoys, 
We watched a dredger filling g 
barge, waved to the Empress 
of Britain, hailed the great 
St Lawrence bridge. Then, 
after supper, at dusk the ancient 
city of Quebec was a-twinkle 
with lights, a grey - purple 
fortress piling up against 
dying sunset. 

There lay Wolfe’s conquered 
Plains of Abraham, where, be- 
fore we were born, our destinies 
had been decided. .. . 

““Tt’s good to be alive, eh, 
Squint ?”’ I remarked, feeling 
poetic. I remembered Captain 
G’arge, with his broken neck, 
lying in state, awaiting a burial 
at sea. ‘So thanks for the 
good work this afternoon. You 
probably saved my life.” 

[had not said anything before, 
but now in the magic dusk I 
had spoken from a full heart. 

‘“* Aw shucks ! ’’—Squint failed 
to see how precious life seemed 
to me just then—“ that just 
squares us a bit for the free 
night’s lodgin’ you got me in 
Montreal.”’ 

He passed on to nobler 
thoughts. 

“ Listen them dogies bawlin’ 
down there. Cryin’ for a drink 
of water! They ain’t had a 
drink today.” 


The Lydia was five days out, 
well clear of the Strait of Belle 
Isle and ploughing steadily but 
drunkenly through what from 
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the fo’c’sle deck looked like 
yolling prairie with a cross- 
wind playing through half- 
ripened wheat. Gulls wheeled 
sweetly across our bows and 
skimmed the waves like lake 
pirds come to tackle a grass- 
hopper menace, or presage a 
storm; and far off, like prairie 
towns on @ Sweeping horizon, 
were the smudgy spots of other 
shipping. 

So, either strangely or ap- 
propriately enough, of all the 
twenty cattlemen, Jones and I, 
two such complete land-lubbers 
that we had never before seen 
an ocean, were able to gaze 
out over heaving water and 
accept the side roll with decent 
reactions. 

But Jones alone was entirely 
comfortable: I had felt certain 
symptoms that gave me a 
fellow-feeling for the others. 
Especially before breakfast. 

Angus, barking epithets like 
a sea-lion, roused us promptly 
at 4.45. We dressed in catch- 
as-catch-can fashion, steadied 
a stupid course to our various 
posts, and began our first duty 
of watering the stock, bucket- 
brigade style. From water- 
tanks fed by pipes we carried 
slopping buckets to the thirsty 
ranks of steers, balancing our- 
selves unskilfully, kicking with- 
out sympathy at leathery snouts 
that tried to suck the bottoms 
out of empty buckets or that 
jammed into a _neighbour’s 
business. Spilled water washed 
back and forth to the un- 
thythmic wallowing of the ship. 
Our boots squelched; raw mist 
drove down the hatches; itch- 
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ing chaff swirled in the long 
passages. The beasts drank 
like camels—pail after pail after 
pail. Then we swabbed out 
the feed troughs and shook out 
matted baled hay in endless 
quantities. 

Though by mathematical cal- 
culation we each had 38.888 
steers to serve, in that break- 
fastless stretch from 4.45 to 
7.30 the decimal point seemed 
to have slipped. My stomach 
was often on the verge of re- 
bellion, but I believe it was too 
weak—Cookie had destroyed it. 

‘Cookie’ was a term of 
endearment for a filthy-aproned 
creature from Manchester who 
spoiled food in a sweltering 
galley, his efforts abetted by 
Spuds, a tow-haired thirteen- 
year-old who claimed that he 
peeled forty-nine bushels of 
potatoes per week. 

Thrice daily we called at the 
galley and bore away to the 
fo’e’sle Cookie’s devilish offer- 
ings in mess-tins. For two 
days now Jones and I had 
fastidiously picked among this 
greasy garbage, practically un- 
molested by the other eighteen 
men who could (legally) have 
claimed a share. 

They had somehow sustained 
life, without enthusiasm, on 
bread and tea. Among them 
I had generously distributed 
Jan Mueri’s gift of pills; but 
from the declarations of in- 
gratitude later received I was 
glad that I had not experi- 
mented on myself. 

Now, on the fifth day, with 
appetites unhappily reviving, an 
issue confronted us. 
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We had completed the second 
morning shift, rationed out 
grain, bedded down the animals 
with wheat-straw, swept the 
feed alleys, and with block and 
tackle hoisted several hundred 


bags of crushed oats and bales. 


of hay from the holds—one 
of which contained forbidden 
fruit, cases of Canadian apples 
in tantalising profusion. Then 
Jones and I, as customary, 
had sought the fo’e’sle-head. 

‘You know what I’m think- 
in’ ? ”’ Jones asked, after gazing 
a long time out to sea without 
speech. 

“No,” I said, wondering. 
He looked so wistful and out 
of place, his old black felt 
jammed on his brow, his buck- 
skin vest faced with Indian 
quillwork flapping loosely in 
the wind. He was given to long 
silent moods that piqued my 
curiosity about his inner self. 

“Well, I’m thinkin’ I could 
do with a square meal,” and 
he continued to be absorbed in 
the horizon. 

That was Jones. I could 
sense his background; I had 
heard some of his adventures— 
he had prospected for gold and 
packed for dudes in the moun- 
tains—but he remained matter 
of fact. He never betrayed 
either longings or regrets. I 
knew more, and cared less, about 
every other cattleman and some 
of the crew. 

I had had more intimate 
moments with Chips, a Chilean, 
who had loved and lost an 
Trish wife and likewise his 
faith in God ; and with the chap 
who bunked below Jones, a 
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theological Student from 
Toronto, who was sure I needeg 
the help of the Oxford Group ; 
and with a negro Stoker, who 
had been to Cambridge, ang 
who thought I should refer to 
Stalin as Comrade. 

As we went down to dinner 
I thought of Angus—how he 
had sighed, “‘ Ay, it fair turned 
my stomach to see ye again, 
laddie. What I'd gi’ t? be 
settin’ doon tae one 0’ your 
good mother’s meals again. 
Times I feel like eatin’ hay 
wi’ the coos.’ 

Donklin burst into our cabin 
as we sat on benches at our 
scrap of a table confronting 
the cook’s latest horror: a 
boiled fish, thin, black skinned, 
mushy, and full of bones. 
Logan, the theologian, had 
closed his eyes and said grace. 
“‘ Lor’ bless it—for the gulls,” 
Scutt, the ex-bootlegger, had 
added. And Mander, who 
bunked beneath me, had put 
his head in his hands and cried. 
He was a weedy, pathetic fellow, 
past fifty, who had come aboard 
with a hangover and been ill 
ever since. He had had money 
when he went to Canada, but 
his twelfth year there had been 
spent in a relief camp. 

“ Listen, you guys ’’—Donk- 
lin was an Englishman from the 
Noranda mines—‘“ I’ve got the 
steward and the cook where I 
want them. If we all chip in 
half a dollar the grub improves.” 

There was a general howl. 

“Yer mean they got us 
where they wants us.” 

‘ So that’s your British diplo- 
macy !” 
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«Do you mean he can cook 
ithe wants to ? ” 

“Sure he can.” Donklin 
described a mouth - watering 
wast chicken and trimmings 
he had seen the steward pre- 
paring for the passengers, a 
half-dozen Canadian school- 
mavams on the ‘ Exchange’ 
list, who styled their economy 
a3 Romance by travelling on 
a cargo boat. ‘“‘ And the cap- 
tain insists that he have curried 
rice at every meal, though he 
hardly ever touches it.”’ 

«“T)’ y’ mean ? Aw hell, 
come on, Pete, and we’ll try 
a little Canadian diplomacy.” 
Squint Jones picked up the 
mess-tin that contained our 
fish ration. 

“What are you going to 
do?” I shuddered. — 

“We're going to talk to the 
boss of this sheebang. Come 
on.” 

My sense of humour may be 
perverted—but I followed him, 
and I am glad I went. 

We found the captain on the 
bridge. That is, he found us 
before we quite reached his 
level. 

He looked to be rather a 
dandy in his blue with gold 
braid and wearing a black 
beret. His face was no redder 
than mine as he glared down. 
I was all at once conscious, 
among other things, that I 
had not shaved for several 
days. 

“Hello,” Jones greeted him 
amiably. ‘“ Are you the boss 
of this sea-goin’ ranch ? ”’ 

“What!” (pronounced some- 
thing like Quack! in a high 
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pitch). ‘* Who in hell are you, 
mister, coming up here ? ”’ 

“Jones is my name. Just 
another of the Jones boys. 
Call me Squint, if you like. 
I jus’ brought you up a sample 
of what the cook did—what he’s 
been doin’ to us regular. It’s 
not nice; but it’s worth a 
look.” 

“Get off this bridge, you 
fool!” 

I could not see Jones’ face, 
but the knuckles of his hand 
on the rail beside me whitened 
with a quick tenseness as he 
realised the failure of Canadian 
diplomacy. 

‘* Look here!’ his voice was 
dogged. ‘The boys is sick 
and the food ain’t fit for 
hounds.” 

“Tsn’t it?’ The captain 
fixed his estimation of us with 
a word. 

“No. An’ we don’t aim to 
pay no steward the bribe he’s 
fixin’ to take.” 

“T assure you he won’t— 
isn’t ... Now get off this 
bridge or .. .” 

“ Or what?” 

The captain choked, but had 
the good sense to walk away. 

We beat a retreat to the 
fo’e’sle, from where our mates 
had watched, though unable to 
hear. 

“Well, he’s got us,’’ Jones 
admitted. “We can’t very 
well walk out on him.” 

‘We should strike,” it was 


suggested. 
“Ten,” Jones agreed 
obliquely, “I did feel like 


bustin’ the curried rice right 
out of him.” 
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The first result of this fiasco 
was that the steward refused 
to take a tip and our standard 
of living was, if possible, lower 


than ever. And as a champion 
of lost causes, Squint had 
not increased his general 
popularity. 


The weather threatened to 
remain uneventful—and did. 
Muscles and stomachs became 
hardened to their daily tasks. 
The occupants of the fo’c’sle 
were almost monotonously 
_ agreeable. 

Ours was a life apart: as 
segregated as the crew aft, 
or the Sarawak stokers whose 
chanted native songs rose from 
the rumbling bowels of the 
Iydia, and at whom we peered 
down a fumey iron-laddered 
shaft, as at another form of 
life seen through a telescope. 
We cattlemen were not allowed 
on the main-top deck, except 
for the painful necessity of 
calling at the cook’s galley. 
Having completed the second 
bucket-brigade shift and fed 
hay for the third time, we aired 
our ostracised selves on the 
foredeck or sought our quarters 
for a smoke. 

Conversation was vivid and 
varied, from the number of 
gallons a single bullock could 
guzzle, to women, racehorses, 
edible foods, a fitting mutilation 
for the cook, hunting yarns, 
and arguments about the 
relative merits of Canada and 
England as places fit for human 
habitation. On several oc- 
casions I heard baffling quips 
about an ‘ all-fruit diet,’ which 
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proved, eventually, not to be 
aimed at Jan Mueri’s oranges, 

I essayed, despite the vibra. 
tion and sloughing of the ship, 
some sketches of the white. 
faced X—X Herefords Soberly 
chewing their cuds, and of my 
mates in their bunks, including 
one of broken-nosed Squint 
mouthing at a battered har. 
monica. (He provoked an odd 
medley: the plaintive ‘ Negro 
Cowboy’ would trip without 
warning into a quadrille, 
‘Turkey in the Straw,’ sink 
into ‘Swanee River,’ and wind 
up with snatches of Beethoven 
that had been learned from 
gramophone records.) Squint 
pondered his portrait and 
granted that if the boat would 
sit still I might be almost as 
good as a camera. 

To the horror of the 
theological student, Donklin 
organised a petty poker game 
in our cabin at every oppor- 
tunity. Scutt, as chief partner- 
in-crime, noticeably  sub- 
ordinated his duties as night 
watchman to the turn of the 
cards. For refusing to patrol 
the dark lower deck he had 
the excuse of not having been 
issued a flashlight, till a standing 
steer fell over another’s back 
and hung himself on his short 
neck rope. But the forth- 
coming flashlight did not 
reform the ex-bootlegger’s night 
watch. About this none of us 
cared, except Squint, and he 
was told to ‘‘ Run and tell the 
bloody captain abaht it.’’ The 
cattle never all found room 
to lie down at once and many 
were tripped by the roll of 
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the ship and found half 
throttled at dawn. The single 
gsualty followed Captain 


@arge to his watery grave, 
and we blessed him for bringing 
aderrick into play, thus creating 
q diversion. 

Contemptuous of small stakes, 
Squint declined to play poker. 
Then, being nagged, he had 
thrown in his money and picked 
up the greasy cards. That 
game broke up suddenly when, 
for the fifth time around, the 
cowboy had dealt himself a 
Full House. He just laughed 
at the angry losers. ‘ That’ll 
learn you never to play with 
a stranger, boys, unless he 
deals from a new pack.” Logan 
made notes in his diary about 
this flagrant display of honesty ; 
perhaps some day he would 
deliver a sermon on it. 

Angus and Squint got along 
together like a young and an 
old bull in the same field. They 
never seemed to agree on any- 
thing, but went around the 
herd every day marking the 
increasing weight of the better 
beasts, arguing the merits of 
Polled Angus versus Hereford. 
They locked horns over the 
feeding, too, Squint declaring 
that Angus was slinging too 
many oats into the range stock 
all at once and throwing them 
off their feed. They hated 
each other so much that they 
kept their horns locked over 
a@ game of draughts in Angus’ 
quarters aft tilllate. How late, 
Iam not sure; I usually slept 
the sleep of the justly tired. 

I had become accustomed to 
early rising, but I knew it was 
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not yet the crack of dawn when, 
on the twelfth morning, I was 
half roused by an unusual 
activity. I muttered the 
nastiest words that came to 
mind, and was about to pull 
the blankets over my head 
... “*Fire!”’... the word struck 
me out of a general babel. 
Fire !—it was like a dash of 
cold water. 

“ Take it easy, boys ’”—Donk- 
lin was being very calm—*“ just 
put on your life-belts—and 
don’t forget your money.” He 
was all tangled up in his 
clothes. 

“Tf yer talkin’ to me, you 
skinned me out of me last 
nickel in last noight’s gime. 
Well, y’ can’t tike it along 
where we’re going.’”’ The night 
watch had brought the news, 
and was not very optimistic. 

I pulled on my trousers as I 
lit on the floor, and dashed out. 
The night was still dark, but 
there was a fierce reflection of 
light on billowing smoke from 
beyond the bridge. I swarmed 
up a spare anchor at the 
fo’e’sle-head, vaulted the rail, 
and sprinted down the roofing 
of the cattle pens. Regardless 
of rules, I crossed the pas- 
sengers’ deck, colliding with a 
schoolma’am in pyjamas en 
route. ‘The boats!” she 
gasped. ‘Don’t forget your 
money!” I advised, and left 
her lying in a heap. 

The blare of light was purely 
artificial, I found; the smoke 
was not. It all came from 
No. 5 hatch in the centre of the 
after-deck. Officers were trying 

to make themselves heard above 
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the bawling of cattle. Sailors 
and stokers were directing jets 
of water down into the hold 
from both decks. I began to 
suspect there was as much 
steam as smoke in the air, and 
any morbid hopes of riding the 
seas in a lifeboat were squelched. 

Then I saw a job to be done. 
Angus, Squint, and the assistant 
foremen were draping empty oat 
sacks over the heads of mad- 
dened steers that fought their 
tie ropes. Some broke free; 
but in general we prevented a 
stampede, which would have 
been decidedly messy. 

The plates of the lower deck 
were hot under my bare feet, 
though we never saw flames. 
The fire must have been caught 
early, for the top layer of 
cargo was baled hay, which 
will smoulder fiercely enough 
even without a draught. It 
may have been one hour or 
three before Angus sent us off 
to bed with the cheerful assur- 
ance that someone would wake 
us if the boat were sinking. 

“ There’ll be roast apples for 
all tomorrow,”’ Squint observed, 
with a meaning side glance, 
before he went to sleep with 
his clothes on. 

No. 5 hatch was the one that 
contained all those tempting 
cases of Canadian apples, and 
I made a few drowsy conjectures 

. . then I began hanging 
great bags of roast apples over 
the horns of bullocks, who 
devoured them with astonishing 
rapidity and shook the empty 
bags off their heads. They 
dissolved into one steer who 
was clumsily rowing a lifeboat 
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while a schoolma’am in pyj 
beside me sobbed bitterly that 
we'd have to go back to the 
ship because she’d forgotten 
her money. I threw a ga 
over her head to quieten her; 
she responded by —_ to 
pull my trousers off. Jim 
Dyce, an assistant "foreman, 
was having a tug-o’-war with 
me, and succeeded just then 
in stripping me of my blankets, 
He dispelled the illusion that 
he was a schoolma’am by his 
flow of language; he had been 
up since 1.30, and accordingly 
despised our lazy lie-abed ways, 
“ Dyin’ Hannah! Do you 
realise it’s 5.15!” 

Among those in the other 
three cabins of the fo’c’sle 
there was a surprising disin- 
clination to discuss the raison 
@éire for the night’s activity, 
which was, after all, the only 
outstanding incident — barring 
Squint’s brush with the skipper 
—that had occurred since 
passing Quebec. Squint also 
was thoughtfully non-committal. 
Scutt was chiefly reminiscent 
of how he had smelled smoke 
while passing the battened hatch 
and given the alarm. 

A Swede bo’s’n was now 
directing a clean-up of No. 5 
hatch. A derrick was swinging 
netted bales of soggy blackened 
hay over the side. The residue 
in that part of the hold, charred 
crates of apples and electric 
washing machines, was left (in 
the most horrid state possible) 
for the appraisal of the under- 
writers. 

We went through the morn- 
ing’s routine, watering, feeding, 
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ing, and hoisting more feed 
fom the hatches for the final 
day that remained. 

«Tomorrow yell have an 
extra turn,” Angus warned. 
«All the left-over hay is 
chucked off at Birkenhead.”’ 
Wasn't that a longshoreman’s 
job? No; the longshoreman 
put off the cattle; the cattle- 
men put off the hay. It did 
not make sense—any more than 
the fact that we had to go, 
along with the cargo, to Man- 
chester (I had never heard of 
the Manchester canal, and re- 
marked brightly that the Lydia 
would certainly have to take 
a good ram at the shore to get 
so far inland), but it was all 
true. Even an assistant fore- 
man who was an Ontario farmer 
shipping his own stock would 
have to go on to Manchester 
and then dash back by train 
for the Birkenhead market. 

We were still at dinner when 
an apprentice came to announce 
that the ‘Old Man’ wanted 
every cattleman up on the main- 
deck immediately. 

To hint at the captain’s lack 
of consideration, Jones carried 
a chunk of bread with him 
and munched at it while we 
stood in line, and with my 
whole soul I envied his supreme 
nonchalance. 

The captain, with great effort, 
disregarded Squint. ‘‘ Well, in 
case you don’t know why you’re 
here, there was a fire last night 
that, by the grace of God, failed 
to burn the ship. That fire was 
purposely set, or the accidental 
work of petty thieves. The 
crew have been questioned and 
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have perfect alibis. But you 
cattlemen were best acquainted 
with the contents of No. 5 
hatch, as you removed feed 
from it almost daily. Not one 
of you leaves this ship until 
we arrive at the truth. Now 
—I’ll give you fifteen minutes 
—and, for the benefit of all 
concerned, I ask those guilty to 
confess.” 

Very much like small boys 
accused of stealing apples, we 
waited. By ourrestless shuffling, 
all seemed equally guilty, and 
as the captain searched our 
faces I began to doubt my own 
innocence. 

Jones, beside me, had stopped 
eating. Then, with an im- 
patient, defiant gesture, he 
threw his piece of bread back- 
ward over the rail. But our 
glances met; his droopy eyelid 
twitched ever so slightly. 

Minutes dragged by. 

Logan stepped forward, his 
face white and set. 


“ Well? ” — the captain 
waited—“‘ what have you to 
say?” 

‘* Nothing, sir! But I 
protes——”’ 


“Shut up! and let the right 
man talk.’ 

The fifteen minutes passed. 
The captain turned to Scutt, 
the night watchman. 

* Point out those men you 
reported having seen aft after 
dark.”’ 

Scutt indicated Logan, Jones, 
and myself. 

6“ Well sf ”? 
us in order. 

‘TT have visited with the fifth 
engineer, sir; but I have never 

H 2 


The captain took 
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been below deck, Ill take my 
oath,” Logan said very primly. 

“T have visited the cattle 
foreman, an old friend, a few 
times,’ I admitted. ‘ But last 
night I never left the fo’c’sle. 
I made a drawing of Logan and 
then went to bed. Plenty of 
witnesses.” 

The captain turned to Jones. 
‘‘ And you were in your cabin, 
too, I suppose ? ” 

“ Umm—that is—no.”’ Jones 
must have had difficulty in 
acting so flustered. ‘I played 
checkers with M‘Dowell till 
pretty late, but I never went 
stealing no apples. It just 
never occurred to me— no 
matter how hungry I’ve been.” 

“Who said anything about 
stealing apples?” the captain 
snapped. 

“Didn’t they?” Jones 
looked at his boots and wobbled 
one high heel back and forth. 

“You, mister, come along 
with me,”’ the captain invited 


Jones. ‘“ The rest of you are 
dismissed. But I warn you 
again: for your own good, 


do not delay if you have 
anything to tell.” 

I did not see Jones again 
till we had finished watering 
and feeding up. Then I came 
across him arguing with Angus 
in a corner. They ceased 
abruptly, a thing they never 
did when the subject was 
cattle. 

“ Well, what are you up to ? ”’ 
I asked. ‘“ Let’s in on it.” 

“Oh, I got on fine with the 
skipper,” Jones evaded, nibbling 
atastraw. ‘ I’m now an object 
of suspicion—he thinks I’m 
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loco—plumb nuts.” He x» 
moved the straw from hig 
mouth, having no more to Bay, 

“Let’s hear the game,” | 
insisted. 

““ Aw shucks, Pete! *—the 
straw took punishment again— 
“JT just said I never lit no 
fire; that it was probably 
internal combustion ; and asked 
if I could see the ship’s log 
that Chips was tellin’ me about, 
But he wouldn’t show it to 
me.”’ 

And that was all I could get 
out of him. 


The thrill of a mystery story 
is in its suspense, but I did not 
relish being kept in the dark, 
as I was, for the next forty- 
eight hours, my curiosity fed 
only by a few tantalising scraps. 
However, there was much else 
of interest. 

Dawn found us edging along 
a strip of fairyland that Donklin 
prosaically named the Irish 
Coast. Seen through a sunlit 
haze was a never-never land, a 
patchwork of emerald and 
viridian fields outlined with the 
darker green of hedges rising 
above steep, ethereal cliffs. 
There were patterns of woods 
and dapples of gorse, and set 
like seed pearls were white 
cottages gleaming afar off 
through the transparent veil 
of atmosphere. 

“‘ Tt’s a mirage,” I whispered. 

‘Pinch me,” Squint said, 
and I obliged. “Yep; I’m 
awake. Well, I’ll be damned! 
My gran’daddy used to tell 
me about it. He was a Welsh 
fisherman and he dropped in 
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over there and picked off 
jrene Maguire.” He sighed. 


«Gramy said they had good 
times there, only the English 
would never let ’em have enough 
to eat—or drink.” This last 
word struck a note of veritable 
pathos. 

“What blood on the other 
side?” I inquired. 

“Well, it was always sus- 

ted that my father was 
4 Scotch half-breed ’’—an an- 
gwer that discouraged further 
questions, or speech. 

We rushed our work 80 as 
to be able to view the changing 
sights. The Isle of Man was 
drawing away from us and the 
Welsh mountains were like a 
rough purple cloud above the 
horizon when we set about 
stacking baled hay on the upper 
decks as it was swung up from 
the hatches. Everyone worked 
with a will. This was the last 
of our tasks. Angus’ shout 
from below, * That’s the one 
yer lookin’ for, lads!’ as the 
final sling-load came up, was 
greeted with a cheer. 

We had a brief halt near 
an anchored pilot ship, where 
we took aboard the man who 
was to usher the Lydia through 
far-reaching § buoy - marked 
shallows, beyond which lay 
Liverpool Harbour. 

Darkness was falling as we 
approached: the thousand 
cranes of the many docks lost 
themselves against a night sky ; 
a2 enormous uncompleted 
cathedral hid itself, aware 
that its necessity had been 
questioned ; the lights of the 
tity gained in importance ; 
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‘quaint’ double-decked buses 
and trams rushed to and fro, 
unconscious of foreign eyes; 
great vessels adorned them- 
selves only with riding-lights, 
taking their majesty for granted. 

We had dropped anchor in 
the Mersey, and swung about, 
holding against the tide-race. 
But at length two impudent 
tugs took charge of the Lydia 
and hustled her over to a 
Birkenhead dock. 

There was no waiting for 
daylight. Are lights came into 
play. A rope was thrown 
down and one end of a great 
plank was pulled up to the 
main-deck. Angus divided his 
men, and a number slid down 
the plank. They were to receive 
the hay that followed them ; 
which they did, piling the bales 
in a disorderly heap. Like 
boys at play, the cattlemen 
sent the bales flying. Some 
bounced off the plank and lit 
in the water, others burst. 

“Careful noo! Careful!” 
Angus seemed more particular 
about the last bale or two 
than all the rest, and those 
below received them with equal 
solicitude. But our work was 
done. 

We turned to watch a stream 
of cattle that flowed from two 
gangways out of the lower 
deck. Those from the upper 
deck first had to descend in- 
terior stairways erected for the 
purpose by Chips. The long- 
shoremen on the job did not 
hurry the cattle unnecessarily : 
they got double pay for over- 
time. But the steers greeted 
the open floodlit spaces of the 
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docks with the joy of calves 
released from confinement, kick- 
ing and bleating, then dis- 
appearing in a happy scramble 
through the runway that led 
—to the end of their careers. 

A tug swung us clear, and, 
as we departed into the night, 
the are lights of the dock were 
extinguished. ‘' That’s a help,” 
I heard Jones comment, and 
Angus, “ Ay, much more com- 
fortable.”’ 

‘¢ What’s a help ? ”’ I queried, 
approaching them at the star- 
board rail. 

“Why, to be rid o’ the stock, 
what else? ’’ Angus chuckled. 
“Could you figure ony other 
meanin’, lad ? ” 

I could not; and, after 
sulking around a while, went 
to bed. 

From time to time I wakened 
at gongs and shouts. Outside 
my port-hole lights were passing 
as we were towed up the Mersey. 
I wondered sleepily if this were 
my last night among the un- 
bathed, or if we were to be 
detained at Manchester by a 
prolonged inquiry into the fire 
mischief — well, to hell with 
Squint and his schemes, anyway 
—even if he did perhaps save 
my life, that was Angus’ 
fault... 

My first glimpse as I looked 
out was at passing verdure 
rising above the parapet of a 
canal bank. A rabbit was 
unconcernedly scratching its ear 
with a hind foot and an English 
cow stood against a puff of 
cloud. 

England! Perhaps, for lack 
of imagination, I had not given 


England much thought; py 
most of the cattlemen had 
shining eyes: even Donkilin, 
the miner from Noranda, could 
throw a discarded shirt at me 
and whoop, “ Wake up, Canuck! 


‘and see a real country! ” 


Sluicing down in steers’ water 
buckets, shaving and dressing 
were interrupted by hectic in- 
vitations to ‘“‘ Come on and gee 
this!’ Canal locks, towns, 
and little dabs of countryside 
were floating by. I was scarcely 
perturbed when Logan, barely 
recognisable in immaculate 
flannels, slapped my naked back 
and thrust a note into my 
hand. 

** Gee-gosh ! ’’ (Logan’s bold- 
est oath), “read that, Pete! 
I found it tucked in a strap 
of my suitcase.”’ 

I read : 


8.8. Lydia, 
May 30, 193-. 


To the captain of the Lydia— 


I hearby solemnly declare 
that I and no other was re- 
sponsible for the fire in hatch 
5 yesterday may 29. By this 
time I have flew the coop but 
I asure you that I was inocent 
of guilty intencions.—Yours 
truly, 

JOHN GEORGE SOUTT. 


Logan was ecstatic. Neither 
of us had missed the night 
watchman since the unloading 
at Birkenhead last night. As 
Logan pointed out, Scutt’s pass- 
port signature would verify his 
handwriting. I thought I 
smelled a rat somewhere, but 
could not locate it. 

‘¢ Get dressed and we’ll deliver 
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this to the captain, Pete,” 
Logan urged. 

“Why not us all go?” I asked. 

“Jones thinks that might 

look like a plot; and I agree. 
He wishes to keep out of the 
matter. But you and I were 
pointed to as suspicious char- 
acters, ha, ha! if not quite on 
his level. Poor Jones! I con- 
fessed to him that I had sus- 
pected him of having a hand 
in the trouble—and he gener- 
ously forgave me. A rough 
diamond, Jones ; a pity that he 
has no sense of sin ! ” 
' « And was Jones greatly sur- 
prised when you told him?” 
I could have bitten my tongue 
off for that question. 

“Oh, he was thunderstruck 
—and quite pleased.’”’ Logan 
took Scutt’s confession and re- 
folded it carefully. 

The captain was furious, but 
not at us. Logan’s passport 
had been looked up and proved 
to be an ace card: ‘* Profession— 
Student of Theology. Destina- 
tion—Egypt.”’ 

“Why didn’t you report this 
Scutt missing last night ?”’ the 
captain asked. 

“No one missed him, sir. 
Lots of the boys were up late 
watching the tug. This morning 
we were all milling around ; 
breakfast was disorganised.” 

He questioned us about Jones, 
and we assured him that Jones 
and Scutt had never been on 
good terms, for Scutt had 
neglected the cattle. We rather 
whitewashed Jones. 

We supplied a description of 
the missing man, which was 
telegraphed to the Manchester 


police from the next lock we 
passed through. A sketch I 
had made of Scutt, which the 
captain, having a very imperfect 
memory for faces, considered 
a better likeness than Scutt’s 
blurred passport photo, was 
sent by post. 

I sought Squint on the fo’c’sle 
deck and managed to recognise 
him in the new form of E. 
Maguire Jones, globe-trotter, 
correct in rough English tweeds 
and white shirt with a modest 
tie. His bronzed face, oddly, 
fitted the new picture; his 
disfigurements might have been 
honourably acquired while hunt- 
ing lions and elephants instead 
of breaking a broncho. 

“‘ How do you like me? ” he 
greeted. ‘I think I’ll have to 
get a walkin’-stick.”’ 

‘Yd like you much better 
if you’d drop the mystery stuff,’’ 
I said. ‘* What did you know 
about Scutt ? ” 

‘* Well, outside a poker game, 
I always figured he could look 
after himself.” He grinned 
suddenly. ‘ Preserve your in- 
nocence a little longer, Pete; 
you and me and Angus is going 
to sample English beer this 
evening. Say, did you ever 
see such a mess of tombstones 
in one cemetery? Even in 
Montreal? And look at the 
plaster of ivy on that church ! 
Donklin says they plant ’em in 
layers here to save space.” 
(This referred to the cemetery, 
not the ivy.) ‘I’m going to 
buy a camera.”’ 

I could not sulk on such a 
bright morning. Mander came 
along, and we got technical 
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explanations for the funny 
masses of chimney-pots — and 
why they were not discarded 
for central heating by the rows 
of new houses, alike as peas, 
erected by a benevolent Housing 
Commission — because it was 
never cold in England. We 
admired the trees, and dis- 
covered for the first time that 
no Englishman can tell you 
their various names. 

Arrival at Salford docks, now 
that we stood exonerated, in- 
volved no more than a glance 
from the Customs officers, the 
cashing of travellers’ cheques 
by a money-changer, signing off 
the ship’s list, and then, after 
hasty farewells, a scramble for 
taxis. Jones and I wound up 
at a Y.M.C.A. hostel and in- 
dulged in the luxury of a bath 
in a tub as bruised and stained 
as Jan Mueri’s. But the water 
was hot, and we compared our- 
selves to pink babies after a 
rowelling with flinty towels. 

Angus came to save us from 
tea. He knew all the pubs in 
Manchester, and one or two 
good ones, he declared. How- 
ever, we entered the first one 
we came to, and Squint called 
for ‘ three beers.’ Then ‘‘ How 
much?” ‘Sevenpence ha’- 
penny, sir!’? Squint sorted out 
some change. ‘“ This is wooden 
money to me; is that enough?” 
He handed the girl half a crown. 
‘¢ And don’t call me sir! [’m 
not used to it.’ ‘ Yes, sir! 
No, sir!” the girl replied, and 
departed to the cash register. 

We clinked glasses. 

“To your English beer, 
Squint !’’ I toasted. 
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“* Ay,’”’ Angus seconded with 
a chuckle. 

“‘Here’s how, then!” Sqnint 
set the example — thirstily, 
Then he set down his glass 
with a baffled look. 

“ Pooey ! Rain-water ! ” 

“Ay; it’s what they call 
Old and Mild.” Angus laughed 
and slapped me on the back 
till I choked. “Na, na, let 
me lend ye my _ experience, 
Pu order the drinks—and you 
pay for ’em. There’s 4g 
bargain ! ”’ 

The next toast, after a sample 
sip, was to Angus as a man of 
sound judgment. The next 
came from him— To Scutt, 
the rat! I hope he didna fa’ 
asleep under the hay at Birken- 
head dock or get smelled oot 
by thae police fellas.’’ 

‘* And here’s hoping he found 
the right bale of hay and 
collected his luggage out of it,” 
Jones added. ‘* Well, he didn’t 
have much.” 

I recalled the satisfaction 
these two had expressed when 
the dock lights had been ex- 
tinguished; how Angus had 
picked the men for the jobs; 
and how he had been so careful 
of the last bales. 

The rest of the story came 
out piece by piece. Apparently 
everyone in the fo’c’sle, except 
those in our cabin, had been 
involved in a series of thefts 
that went on from the seventh 
day till the almost fatal twelfth. 
While the night watch played 
poker, a crate of apples would 
be distributed—fourteen willing 
stomachs easily contained 
eighty apples—and the crate 
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went overboard. Scutt had 

n quite innocent, except 
for neglect of duty, but Squint 
had ‘persuaded’ him into 
playing the goat; and the 

ity ones each contributed 
two dollars, which meant twenty - 
eight dollars to give the ex-boot- 
legger a new startinlife. Various 
plans had been devised to 
smuggle him off the ship before 
it was found that the Lydia 
would dock after night. 

I was not altogether grateful 
for having had my ‘ innocence ’ 
thus ‘preserved.’ Why did 
not I get a chance at those 
apples? I wanted to know. 

“That’s what you missed 
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on account of hoggin’ your 
oranges,’ Squint informed me. 
‘¢ But don’t blame me ; I wasn’t 
in on it.’ 

“You mean you weren’t 
covering your own sins ? ”’ 


“Huh!” His scorn was 
magnificent. ‘ Did I come this 
far just to eat Canadian 
apples ? ” 


Squint steadily held his sixth 
glass (he was several up on 
me) to the light and studied 
its amber contents. ‘ Well, 
that squares us with the skipper. 
I hope he gets it in the neck 
from the owners!” 

‘“ Ay,”? Angus agreed. 
might improve the grub.” 


6b It 
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UBIQUE. 


BY ROY 


“Yrs, sir. Every mile of 
this line’s soaked in history. 
Every inch almost. I’ve been 
up and down it now for I don’t 
like to think how long, con- 
tracting mostly, since I left the 
Army—it’s thirty years gone 
since I got my discharge, sir— 
and I never grew tired of it 
yet. Chunar, Buxar, Dinapore, 
Patna, Monghyr, Bhagalpore : 
the names have a kind of music 
in them somehow. Though it 
wasn’t all music all the time, 
I can tell you, sir.’’ 

‘No, I suppose not.”’ 

The young man gazed im- 
patiently along the hot metals 
that shimmered away to the 
distance in a perspective which 
disappeared into the haze rising 
from the sun-baked ballast. 
Though it was still compara- 
tively early in the day the 
month was May, and the heat 
on that little wayside platform 
was fierce. The old fellow 
followed his gaze. 

“‘She’s not due for another 
forty minutes yet, sir,’ he 
said soothingly. ‘‘ Jim de Cruz 
will be driving, and he’s usually 
late, too. Would you care to 
sit in my buggy till she comes, 
sir? It’s just outside in the 
shade.”’ 

“Thanks,’’ said the young 
man. ‘ That’s very kind of 
you. They ought to put up 
some sort of shelter on this 
platform.”’ 


FORSTER. 


He turned off the baki 
concrete into the white dust 
of the road, and the old fellow 
followed him quickly. 

“God bless you, sir; I re- 
member the days when there 
was no station here at all. Mr 
Randall it was had the platform 
put in when he was Con- 
missioner, sir, and that’s sixty 
years gone and more. Waste of 
time the drivers call it pulling 
up here. But there’s always the 
off-chance of an officer been 
shooting and wanting the train 
like yourself, sir. Mr Randall 
he was everlasting out with his 
rifle. First-class shc. he was 
too, and no mistake. He used 
to take my old man with him 
sometimes. Here we are, sir. 
Not much of a buggy, but a 
sound little mare in the shafts 
and cool in the shade. None 
of your Henry Fords for 
me.” 

‘Smart turn-out!” said the 
young man admiringly, casting 
a practised eye over mare and 
harness. 

“Thank you, sir. I was 
always proud of my harness. 
Climb up, sir. More comfort- 
able than standing.” 

The young man settled him- 
self on the cushions with relief, 
while his companion stood re- 
spectfully by. 

“ Aren’t you going to sit 
down ?”’ he inquired. 

‘¢ Thank you kindly, sir.” 
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“Come on, Man. 
own buggy.” 

“ Begging your pardon, sir. 
It’s just habit. You see, I 
didn’t like to sit with an 
officer till I was asked.”’ 

The young man laughed. 

“That’s all right! I thought 
you'd been a soldier aS soon as 
I set eyes on you. Climb up 
and sit down. Here, take my 
hand. There you are. That’s 
better. Have a cheroot, will 
you?” 

The old fellow selected one 
with care. 

“ Trichinopoly,”’ he said, roll- 
ing it slowly in his fingers. 
“That takes me back a long 
time. Ay! I might have 
known. , They all seem to 
smoke ‘cigarettes nowadays.”’ 
He looked up quickly at the 
youngjman. ‘“ Begging your 
pardon, but have you been out 
long, sir?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Tt’s just this Trichinopoly, 
sir. That on top of what I 
saw on your luggage. It’s sort 
of taken my mind back. If 
you'll excuse the liberty, sir— 
I couldn’t help seeing your 
luggage on the platform—your 
name’s not Tom Judd by any 
chance, is it, sir ? ”’ 

“No. Timothy. 
you ask ? ” 

The old fellow sighed. 

“T was only wondering, sir. 
That was a name to reckon 
with in these parts once. He 
always smoked Trichinopolies, 
he did, my old man used to say. 
But the regiment’s the same, 
sir. I was in the Artillery 
myself once.”’ 


It’s your 


Why do 
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“Were you, by Jove? That’s 
splendid ! ” 

‘* Yes, sir. Served in the lot 
I did. Horse and mule and 
elephant. And now they tell 
me it’s cars. Peiwar Kotal, 
Kabul, Kandahar, Tirah, Bur- 
mah. No cars in those days, 
sir. Up and down the country. 
Hot and cold, action front or 
easy in the lines; anywhere 
a team could take a gun, or a 
man handle it either.’’ 

The young man looked at him 
with quickened interest. 

“ By gad, you’re lucky! I 
haven’t seen a day’s service 
yet.” 

‘¢ "Pwill come, sir, God being 
good and men what they are. 
Have no fear of that.” 

He paused to light his 
cheroot from the proffered 
match. 

“Thank you, sir. Yes, I 
was born in the limbers, as 
my old man used to say. ’T'was 
him that served with Mr Judd. 
Tom Judd of the Bengal Artil- 
lery. Same initials as yourself, 
sir, begging your pardon. ’Twas 
that put me in mind of it. That 
and this Trichinopoly.”’ 

The young man puffed medi- 
tatively at his cheroot, in deep 
content with his chance-met 
acquaintance, and the old fellow 
went on— 

‘‘ He was for ever talking of 
the old days, sir, was my old 
man. Same as I am to you 
now, sir. The old days are 
always the best somehow. Ay, 
the best. ’Twill be the same 
when you’re a colonel, sir, 
begging your pardon. But he 
was right, too, was my old man. 
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He had something to talk about, 
and that’s more than a lot of 
them have. You were saying 
I’ve been lucky. But I never 
had quarter the luck my old 
man had, not in all my 
service.”’ 

“With Tom Judd, you 
mean ? ”’ 

“ Ay, that’s it, sir. With 
Tom Judd. And it came to 
him right at the end, sir. 
After he’d finished with the 
guns and was a pensioner living 
quietly down in Chunar. Did 
you ever hear the like? You 
know Chunar, sir? You’ll pass 
it in the train. It’s dead and 
forgotten now. Dead and for- 
gotten. But it was a big station 
once. Cantonments full of 
troops. Infantry, cavalry, and 
guns. That was before my 
time, sir. Then the focus of 
things changing, the troops 
were moved up-country, and 
the cantonments stood bare 
and deserted. Bare and empty 
and quiet. Only the hot sun 
and the lizards. So what better 
place to put the pensioners 
in, they thought. Ay, what 
better ? ” 

The old fellow inhaled deeply 
and regarded his cheroot with 
satisfaction, while the young 
man settled more comfortably 
against the cushions. 

“Twas in Chunar my old 
man lived, sir, after he’d done 
his service, along with sixty or 
so other pensioners of all arms. 
They’d come to love the country, 
sir, same as I have, and they 
felt no need to go home. I was 
born in Chunar, sir, but that 
was afterwards. Nice pretty 
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little place it was, I remember. 
Quiet, but full of ghosts, and 
the stories of men who had 
nothing to do but live the past 
over again. Like me now, sir, 
Ay, like me. Many’s the tale 


‘I heard from them, sitting in 


the dusk over their pipes, and 
me @ nipper lying on the steps 
listening. It’s in places like 
that that names live. Officers 
and men; good and bad. Ay, 
good and bad.” 

The old fellow sighed and 
sucked at his cheroot, while the 
other maintained a discreet, 
expectant silence. 

‘* But I was telling you about 
the luck of my old man, sir. 
It was this way. In ’57 it was. 
You'll not be wanting to know 
what happened in India that 
year, sir. There’s a lot of people 
would do well to be reminded 
of it, though, I’m thinking. 
This very month it was—May ; 
and as hot as it is now. 

‘* All sorts of rumours kept 
coming in to Chunar, from 
natives mostly, travelling down 
to Calcutta in a hurry. The 
whole country seemed to be 
making for Calcutta. The sepoy 
regiments had all mutinied and 
killed their officers, it seemed. 
Delhi was taken and the old 
King set up again. The Punjab 
was lost. Beyond that, God 
knows what had happened. 
There was no word at all. The 
big rajahs had turned against 
us. It was looting and mas- 
sacre everywhere. Women and 
children murdered, and only a 
handful of white troops scat- 
tered over the country. You'll 
understand that the pensioners 
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in Chunar were nervous, sir. 
No proper news, only rumours, 
qnd each one worse than the 


t. 

- They held a meeting in 
the club, sir. A little white- 
washed bungalow it was, with 
two billiard tables and a 
canteen, and a set of pictures 
of battles in the Sikh Wars, 
Panipat and Sobraon and the 
like. I remember those pictures 
a3 a lad, sir, afterwards. Fine 
goldier-like pictures they were. 
And they looked down on the 
meeting in the billiard - room 
that day as the pensioners 
decided what to do. 

“ All the women and children 
were to go down to Calcutta 
in a bullock train, and the men 
to stay on and wait for orders. 
That’s what they decided to 
do, sir. They had no arms, 
you'll understand. Not a thing. 
Not a musket or even a bayonet 
between them, let alone guns. 
But it seemed there was some- 
thing pretty bad going on up- 
country, and the time might 
come when every man would 
be required, even if he was 
only an old pensioner with 
more muscles to his tongue 
than to his back. Like me, 
sr. Ay, like me. So they 
stayed.’’ 

The young man lay back 
on the cushions and looked at 
the old fellow through half- 
shut eyes. It seemed best to 
let him ramble on. He would 
tell his story in his own way, 
and it might be interesting 
to recount in Mess later. The 
lean cheeks were sucking at 
the cheroot, the keen blue eyes 
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seeing things not encompassed 
by any horizon. No dreamer 
this, but a man to be depended 
on. A man who had seen much 
and done much, and heard 
more. The old fellow broke 
the silence again. 

“* Ay, they stayed, sir. Alone 
in their bungalows in Chunar, 
while the women and children 
made what speed they could 
to Fort William at Calcutta. 
Their servants ran away, and 
there wasn’t much to eat or 
drink. The old cantonments 
were aS empty as the palm 
of my hand. 

“* After a fortnight some were 
for following the women down 
to Calcutta, but my old man— 
he was sergeant-major like my- 
self, sir, and a bit of a noise 
in the club—he said no. And 
he was right, sir. That very 
afternoon two officers galloped 
into Chunar. You'll under- 
stand how glad those pensioners 
were to see them, sir. Same as 
I should be if you were to say 
to me now, sir, ‘Jim Crowe, 
the country’s up and the 
battery’s short-handed. We 
need you!’ ” 

The old fellow turned sharply 
on the young man. 

“Suppose it came to that 


now, sir. Would you take 
me ? ” 

““T’d be proud to, sergeant- 
major.” 


Quick as a flash came the 
reply, and the old _ fellow’s 
back stiffened. 

“Thank you, sir. Ay, I’ve 
dreamed of it sometimes. But 
the old man’s luck’s not for 
me, sir. Not for me.’’ 
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He sighed and 
savagely at his cheroot. 

“Well, as I was telling you, 
sir, those pensioners were like 
young men again. And that’s 
what I’ll never be. They took 


sucked 


the two officers into the club. 


—and mighty glad they were of 
a drink, too, you’ll understand. 
They filed into the billiard- 
room and sat on the high 
benches round the walls waiting 
for the two officers to give them 
the word. Lieutenants Judd 
and Raikes they were, sir. 
Tom Judd. He that had the 
same initials as yourself, sir. 
That’s what brought it to my 
mind. That and this Trichi- 
nopoly. Both in the Bengal 
Artillery. They were men in 
the Artillery in those days, 
as they are now and ever will 
be, amen. 

“Those two officers had 
ridden in from Allahabad— 
eighty miles in the middle of 
May, with time against them, 
but they cantered into Chunar 
and pulled up at the club fresh 
and ready for action, horse 
and man. That was _ horse- 
mastership for you, sir, as my 
old man used to say. 

“The officers were sitting 
on the billiard table washing 
some of the dust from their 
throats—there was still a little 
beer left in the canteen, sir— 
and the pensioners waited 
quietly for the word that was 
coming. After his second pint 
Lieutenant Judd speaks to the 
men. 

““¢ Thanks for the beer,’ he 
says, and then he tells them. 

“The Fort at Allahabad— 
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you'll know it maybe, sir 
’twas garrisoned in those days 
by sepoy regiments from the 
cantonments, and those regi- 
ments were none t00 safe, 
In fact the officers of the 
garrison had decided that they 
were on the verge of mutiny 
and had taken matters into 
their own hands. And that 
was serious enough by itself, 
sir, seeing that the few British 
troops there were in canton- 
ments were leaving for service 
in the field. 

** But the position was worse 
than that, sir. ‘Twas the 
magazine, you’ll understand, sir. 
The magazine was guarded by 
those same sepoys. And when 
they mutinied, as mutiny they 
would, the magazine would be 
lost. But the magazine had 
to be held at all costs. Lieuten- 
ant Judd said no more than 
that. Those pensioners needed 
no telling that it was the 
biggest and most important 
magazine between Calcutta and 
Delhi. They had all been 
stationed in Allahabad some 
time during their service, and 
they knew. 

‘There falls a silence in 
the billiard-room under the 
pictures of those old battles, 
and then my old man gets 
up and asks what the orders 


_ are. 


“6 ¢ Orders ?’ says Lieutenant 


Judd. ‘You're not serving 
men. I’ve got no orders to 
give. I want volunteers.’ 


“My old man used to say 
that he thought the floorboards 
would give way, sir. Every 
man jack of those sixty odd 
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joners in the billiard-room 
serambled. off the high benches 
round the tables and plumped 
down to attention and saluted. 

“ Lieutenant Judd laughs. ‘I 
thought as much,’ he says. 
‘You can’t keep them away 
fom the smell of powder, 
Mr Raikes.’ And Lieutenant 
Raikes laughs too. 

«¢ Any artillerymen present ? ’ 
asks Lieutenant Judd. 

“My old man and five others 
step forward. Lieutenant Judd 
makes my old man sergeant- 
major and the others non- 
coms., and in no time they 
have the pensioners paraded 
in the compound, while the 
two officers stay talking in 
the billiard-room. Presently 
Lieutenant Judd comes out and 
the old man brings the parade 
to attention. Lieutenant Judd 
speaks to the men. 

“¢ Orders are to march for 
Allahabad at six,’ he says. 
‘Parade here at five-thirty. 
Every man to take as much 
water and food as he can carry. 
And look to your feet. Dismiss 
the parade, sergeant-major.’ 

“So the men fall out and 
watch Lieutenant Raikes mount 
his horse and canter off in the 
direction of Allahabad, leading 
Lieutenant Judd’s horse with 
him. At five-thirty the parade 
falls in wearing old packs and 
water-bottles and oddments of 
every description that they’d 
fished out of their bungalows. 
My old man used to roar with 
laughter whenever he thought 
of that first parade. Every- 
thing was square and soldier- 
like, but that’s not saying it 
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would have passed the eye of 
a General Officer Commanding, 
not by a long shot, sir, not by 
a long shot.”’ 

The old fellow broke off and 
laughed. 

“There were bits of old 
uniforms, you'll understand, sir, 
shakos and bonnets, and scarlet 
tunics a little tight round the 
middle, and jackboots and spurs, 
and blue cavalry overalls with 
yellow stripes, and three or 
four kilts. My old man had 
to turn his back on the files 
before he could keep his face 
straight. But they drilled 
smartly enough, sir, and the 
packs were all squared and the 
water-bottles full. 

“When Lieutenant Judd 
comes on parade just before 
six he gives one great guffaw. 
He was a big man was Lieuten- 
ant Judd, my old man used to 
say. Like yourself, sir. 

‘“¢ You're the finest lot of 
scallywag scarecrows I ever 
clapped eyes on,’ he says. ‘ But 
youre men, and by God I 
couldn’t wish to lead better. 
Stand the parade at ease, 
sergeant-major,’ he says. 

‘‘ When the men are at ease, 
he says aloud to my old man 
so the others can hear, ‘I see 
no reason why we _ should 
abandon the beer, sergeant- 
major. Send a squad to fetch 
it, and we’ll finish it before we 
go.’ 

“That puts the men in rare 
good- humour, you'll under- 
stand, sir, and out comes what 
was left of the last barrel of 
beer in the club, and the men 
get about a glass each, and 
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Lieutenant Judd he has a glass 
too. My old man said he 
never saw such a thing on 
parade before. No more did 
I, sir. No more did I. It 
was just the old man’s luck. 

‘When the beer is finished, 
Lieutenant Judd brings the 
parade up to attention. 

‘¢ Mr Raikes has ridden back 
to Allahabad,’ he says. ‘ They 
need a man in the magazine 
to keep an eye on those devils. 
We will get there on our flat 
feet,’ he says, ‘as fast as we 
can. Parade—Fours right! 
Walk march !’ 

‘So they marched out of the 
compound in the dusk, sir, 
sixty odd pensioners under 
Lieutenant Judd, a force of all 
arms you might say—infantry, 
cavalry, and guns—with never 
a soldier’s weapon between them, 
and every man in the ranks 
with grey hair. Will you find 
the like, sir, in all the history 
of the British Army ? ”’ 

The old fellow looked round 
sharply as if expecting an 
answer, but the young man, 
being wise in his generation, 
merely exhaled the smoke from 
his cheroot and shook his head. 

“It’s God’s truth, sir. Ay, 
there’s never been luck like the 
luck of my old man 

‘¢ All that night they marched, 
sir, and next morning they 
rested in a mango tope, and 
many were the blisters and sore 
feet and aching limbs. But 
after a sleep in the heat of the 
day they fell in again at six, 
and on the second morning they 
were half-way to Allahabad. 
But two of the men had fallen 
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out, sir, and many were in a 
bad way. They were pensioners 
you'll understand, sir. : 

“All the next night they 
marched. My old man used to 
say the third night was the 
worst. The water had all gone 
and the whole country was 
dry as a bone. You know how 
it is in May, sir. The night's 
near as hot as the day. About 
five in the morning some of the 
men begin crying for water. 
They were only pensioners, you'll 
understand, sir, and ‘twas a 
cruel march. There were only 
forty-three left then, sir. The 
oldest and weakest had fallen 
out to take their chance of a 
cut throat and reach the Fort 
as best they could. Lieutenant 
Judd, he halts the column and 
falls the men out under cover 
and has a word with my old 
man. 

*¢ ¢ Crowe,’ he says, ‘ the men 
are magnificent. But they must 
have water,’ he says. ‘Stay 
here in charge and wait for me. 
I’m going to find some,’ he 
Says. 

“¢ Sir,’ says my old man, 
and salutes, ‘ begging your par- 
don, sir, Sergeant James will 
take charge. I’m coming with 
you, sir.’ 

“ Lieutenant Judd looks at 
him close in the dark. He stood 
a head and shoulders over my 
old man, same as you do over 
me, sir. Ay, he was a big 
man, Tom Judd. 

“¢ You're fit enough and fat 
enough, you damned artillery- 
man,’ he says. ‘ Have it your 
Own way.’ 

‘So they two leave the men 
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in charge of Sergeant James— 
he died afterwards of cholera, 
I remember—and went off into 
the dark with about twenty 
water-bottles apiece hanging 
over their shoulders. It was a 
hot, close night, and the going 
was bad. 

“By-and-by they come to 
the main road. They’d been 
marching across country, you'll 
uderstand, sir, to avoid sur- 
prise, they having no arms, 
and they almost walk into a 
crowd of natives lying asleep 
round bullock-carts. You know 
how it is with natives, sir. 

“¢ Wait here,’ whispers Lieu- 
tenant Judd. ‘ No insubordina- 
tion this time,’ and wriggles 
out on to the road. In about 
five minutes he comes back 
carrying a native, kicking and 
squirming in a sheet, for all 
the world like a big silver fish 
out of water, as my old man 
used to say. He’d one hand 
clapped over the man’s mouth 
by way of caution and the other 
clutched round his middle, while 
his legs waved. He was a 
powerful big man, you’ll under- 
stand, sir, was Lieutenant Judd. 
My old man nearly has an 
apoplexy from trying not to 
laugh out loud. He’d a mar- 
vellous hearty laugh had my 
old man, sir, and he made 
up for his apoplexy after- 
wards. 

“He lends a hand and they 
creep away with their lawful 
prize, and at a safe distance 
Lieutenant Judd begins to ques- 
tion him. The man answers up 
smart, and Lieutenant Judd 
shows him his pistol by way of 
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keeping the peace, and off they 
go back across country again. 

‘‘ Sure enough, in about ten 
minutes the man leads them to 
a well in the fields, and they 
make him draw water and fill 
the bottles. Then they have 
a drink themselves and Lieu- 
tenant Judd gives the man a 
rupee, and he salaams and 
calls him Maharaj. But my 
old man tears up his sheet and 
ties him up tight by the well, 
where he’ll be found in the 
morning, and they get back to 
the men. They hadn’t been 
gone much over an hour and 
it was getting light. 

“You'll understand what 
good that water did the men, 
sir. Lieutenant Judd sees how 
they are, and decides to push 
on. ‘The longer we wait the 
worse it will be,’ he says. 
‘We'll have to risk it.’ And 
my old man agrees. 

‘* So they march across coun- 
try, sir, bold as brass, stopping 
at the wells for water and buying 
food at the villages, which Lieu- 
tenant Judd pays for, and that 
afternoon they are only fifteen 
miles from Allahabad and not 
a man fallen out. They sleep 
till dark and then strike the 
road and march down towards 
the Fort at their best speed, 
which wasn’t very fast then, 
sir. Lieutenant Judd leads the 
column and my old man brings 
up the rear, encouraging the 
stragglers. 

‘There was an artilleryman 
in jackboots and spurs, which 
are not the best thing to march 
in, you'll understand, sir, and 
along midnight my old man 
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has to cut the boots off him. 
The man puts the spurs in his 
pocket and picks up his place 
in the ranks again in his 
stockinged feet. They were a 
proper mess to look at, my old 
man used to say. But he 
didn’t fall out, sir. Blood- 
worthy was his name, I remem- 
ber my old man saying, sir. 
It seemed to fit him somehow. 
Horse gunner he was. Ay, the 
name fitted him——”’ 

The old fellow paused and 
stared over the sunlit plain in 
silence before he went on— 

‘“‘There’s Many graves in 
India holding the bones of men 
like that, sir, that’s all lost and 
forgotten now. Colonels and 
captains and troopers and pri- 
vates. And gunners too, sir. 

“« Well, round about five, with 
the dark still thick, they run 
into a picquet of sepoys holding 
the road about a mile from the 
Fort. 

“¢ Halt!’ calls a thin Hindu 
voice. ‘ Who goes there?’ and 
the ranks of the pensioners 
recoil a little, expecting a volley, 
or a single shot from the sentry 
at least. My old man doubles 
round to the head of the column, 
and Lieutenant Judd sings out— 

“¢ Advanced guard of Nor- 
ton’s brigade from Calcutta. 
March to attention, men!’ 

“The pensioners square their 
shoulders and the column swings 
by in the dark, limps forgotten, 
for all the world like picked 
troops, with never a musket 
between them. And the picquet 
lets them through, sir, the sentry 
on the road saluting Lieutenant 
Judd. 
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“‘¢There’s no mutiny yet,’ 
says he quietly to my old man, 
‘By thunder, we'll save the 
magazine, Crowe !’ 

‘* * God bless General Norton,’ 
says my old man, ‘ whoever he 
may be.’ 

““¢God knows,’ says Lieu- 
tenant Judd, and quickens the 
pace to a quick-step. 

‘“ After that it was best foot 
first, and they almost run the 
last half-mile to the Fort, where 
Lieutenant Raikes is waiting 
with the quarter-guard on the 
gate to let them in. That guard 
was from the sepoy regiment, 
you'll understand, sir. So was 
the guard on the magazine. 

*¢¢ All correct, Mr Raikes ?’ 
sings out Lieutenant Judd. 

‘¢ ¢ All correct, sir,’ says Lieu- 
tenant Raikes, and they march 
straight into the magazine and 
fall out in the armoury, and 
Lieutenant Judd he locks the 
doors behind them. Lieutenant 
Raikes he brings out a tot of 
brandy for each man, and they 
set Sergeant James and two 
others that were still strong on 
their feet to guard the doors, 
while the rest sleep on the floor 
where they are, among the 
stands of arms, with the sepoy 
guard outside. 

“¢ Parade at eleven,’ says 
Lieutenant Judd to my old 


man. ‘Get some sleep yourself, 
Crowe, and then serve out 
arms.’ 


‘¢¢T doubt there’ll be enough 
to go round, sir,’ says my old 
man, and looks round the 
armoury solemn as an owl. 

‘There were sixty thousand 
stands of muskets in that 
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armoury, you'll understand, sir, 
and barrels of powder, and 
piles of round-shot, and boxes 
of cartridges stacked up to 
the roof. But my old man was 
always a one for his joke. 

“¢You’ll have to makeshift 
with what there is, sergeant- 
major,’ Lieutenant Judd gives 
him back in the same tone, 
and my old man salutes and 
falls away and laughs himself 
to sleep. He was an officer 
and no mistake was Lieutenant 
Judd. Ay! 

“So there they were, sir, 
on parade in the magazine at 
eleven next morning, and every 
man the better for the feel of 
the musket in his hand and 
the cartridges in his pouch. 
Forty-three pensioners, sir, and 
Lieutenants Judd and Raikes 
of the Bengal Artillery. Tom 
Judd, sir, with the same 
initials as yourself, like I saw 
on your luggage, sir. That’s 
what put me in mind. 

“The door is unlocked from 
outside and in comes a tall, 
thin, sepoy officer, his red coat 
fitting like a glove, and salutes 
alittle languidly, his eyes roving 
over the parade in surprise. 
And surprised he might well 
have been, you’ll understand, 
sir, at the sight of that ragged 
lot of scarecrows. But their 
ranks were dressed, shoulders 
square and heads up, and they 
looked straight to their front 
at that sepoy officer, every 
man with his musket at his 
side and twenty years’ service 
to teach him how to use it. 
And the Brahmin’s eyes 
wavered. 
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“*What men are these, 
sair ? ’ he asks Lieutenant Judd, 
and out of the tail of his eye 
my old man sees Lieutenant 
Raikes lock the doors quietly. 

‘“¢ The new magazine guard, 
Jemadar Sahib,’ says Lieutenant 
Judd as cool as you like. 
‘Your men will move all the 
powder to the cellars today, 
every last barrel. We are 
expecting some more in,’ he 
says. ‘ Kindly fall them in at 
once.’ 

‘¢ The sepoy officer looks hard 
at him and salutes uncertainly 
and turns about. 

“¢ Just a minute, Jemadar 
Sahib,’ says Lieutenant Judd, 
and the sepoy officer spins 
round. ‘Mr Raikes will ac- 
company you, Jemadar Sahib. 
Your men will parade in here,’ 
he says quietly, ‘ without arms, 
as a fatigue party. Do you 
understand ? ’ 

“¢Sair! You will make my 
guard into a fatigue party ? 
This can never be!’ 

“¢Tl do what I like with 
your guard, Jemadar Sahib, 
and the quicker you obey my 
orders the better for you,’ 
barks Lieutenant Judd. 

The Brahmin’s hand goes to 
his sword hilt and he half 
draws the steel, but Mr Raikes 
has a pistol in his ribs and he 
never gets it properly drawn. 
He stands glaring at Mr Raikes 
and his pistol. 

“¢ You seem disinclined to 
obey me, Jemadar Sahib,’ says 
Lieutenant Judd, cool again, 
you'll understand, sir. ‘ Ser- 
geant-major,’ he says to my 
old man, ‘ oblige me by drawing 
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the jemadar’s sword and break- 
ing it off at the hilt. He might 
be tempted to play with it,’ 
he says, and a man in the ranks 
laughs. 


“My old man steps up 


smartly and snaps the blade 


and replaces the broken hilt 
in the scabbard, so it all seemed 
soldier-like. Then he looks up 
at the sepoy officer and grins. 
He used to say afterwards 
that the look in the man’s 
eyes turned the grin sour on 
his face. 

“¢Thank you, sergeant- 
major,’ says Lieutenant Judd 
as cool as you please. ‘Mr 
Raikes, you will please accom- 
pany the jemadar to the 
magazine guard and see that 
he marches his men in here 
as a fatigue party. If he shows 
the slightest disinclination to 
obey you have my orders to 
shoot him out of hand.’ 

“Very good, _ sir,’ 
Lieutenant Raikes. 

“<¢This is an insult,’ says 
the sepoy officer, very straight 
and dignified. ‘ You disgrace 
me and my men. I shall report 
it to my colonel.’ 

““* March!’ says Lieutenant 
Judd. 

“The jemadar gives one final 
look at the ranks of the pen- 
sioners standing stiff on their 
sore feet, and at Lieutenant 
Raikes’ pistol, and turns about 
and marches for the door with 
Mr Raikes close behind him. 

‘“* Make sure he goes first, 
Mr Raikes, if there’s any 
trouble,’ sings out Lieutenant 
Judd after them. ‘ The 
stomach’s the best place for 
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a sure shot,’ and my old man 
sees that the Brahmin is duly 
impressed. 

““* Sergeant - major,’ _gayg 
Lieutenant Judd when they 
had gone, ‘ your men will super. 
vise the removal of the powder, 
It will be a nice rest after the 
last few days,’ he says, ‘ but 
keep your eyes open and make 
the devils work. The powder 
must all be shifted below today, 
Your lives depend on it.’ 

“ With that he stands the 
parade at ease, and presently 
in marches the sepoy guard 
without belts or side-arms, and 
behind them, looking like 
murder, the jemadar, with Lieu- 
tenant Raikes at his elbow. 
Forty-five sepoys there were 
in that guard, you’ll understand, 
sir, so their numbers were just 
about equal, and Lieutenant 
Judd sets them to work at 
once moving the powder down 
to the cellars underneath the 
armoury, a pensioner to watch 
every man. He makes that 
elegant sepoy officer work with 
them, sir. My old man used 
to say it was a real pleasure 
to see him sweating into his 
red coat. 

“Tt was hot in the armoury, 
you'll understand, sir, and 
moving powder barrels in May 
was no fun, even for those 
sepoys. Back - breaking work 
it was, and they sweated at 
it with the pensioners standing 
over them with their muskets 
ready or lending a hand where 
needful, and never a stop to 
eat or drink. He was a terror 
for work was Lieutenant Judd. 

“ About four o’clock most 
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of the sepoys were finished. 
gome of them could hardly 
sand on their spindle-shanks, 
qnd the pensioners’ poor feet 
yere pretty tired too, you'll 
mderstand, sir. Bloodworthy 
_the artilleryman I told you 
about, sir, who’d marched in 
in his socks—was sitting moan- 
ing and nursing his feet. But 
the powder was all in the 
cellars, all but a dozen barrels 
or so, and Lieutenant Judd 
gives the order to halt. 

“My old man had been keep- 
ing an eye on that sepoy 
officer, and when the order 
came to halt they were working 
on a load of round-shot, you’ll 
understand, sir, that was piled 
near the barrels, close to where 
Bloodworthy was sitting groan- 
ing over his mangled feet. 
The Brahmin straightens his 
back, his red coat black with 
sweat, and looks at Blood- 
worthy. Then he deliberately 
stamps on Bloodworthy’s poor 
feet. 

“T’ve heard men scream, 
sir. So will you when you 
come to see service. And so 
had my old man. But he 
always used to say that scream 
of Bloodworthy’s was the most 
horrible noise he ever heard 
in all his days. The sepoy 
officer was wearing regulation 
boots, you’ll understand, sir. 
Ay, regulation boots. And 
Bloodworthy had marched in 
in his socks. 

“My old man saw the 
Brahmin’s eyes flash with hate 
a he stood looking down at 
Bloodworthy, and then he 
pitched the round-shot in his 
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hands with all his strength on 
to the Brahmin’s foot. The man 
hobbles to a stand of arms for 
support, and stands there groan- 
ing as Lieutenant Judd comes 
up. 
“¢ A glight accident, sir,’ 
says my oldman. ‘This officer’ 
—he could put a power of 
expression into a word could 
my old man—‘ This officer trod 
on Bloodworthy’s foot, and I 
let a round-shot drop on his, 
so the account’s square, sir.’ 

‘Lieutenant Judd pays no 
attention to the sepoy officer, 
but looks at Bloodworthy. His 
face was blue and he was 
crying and sobbing to himself 
on the floor. 

‘“¢ Brandy, please, Mr Raikes!’ 
he says like the crack of a whip ; 
and Lieutenant Raikes comes 
and gives poor Bloodworthy a 
pull from his flask for what it 
was worth. Bloodworthy stops 
crying and looks up at Lieu- 
tenant Judd. 

‘“‘¢ Thank you, sir,’ he says, 
his body swaying from side to 
side. 

‘¢ And he rolls over and dies.”’ 

The old fellow pulled at his 
cheroot and stared out into the 
sunlight for a full minute. 

‘Men can die queer, sir, as 
well I know, but I never heard 
tell of a man die like Blood- 
worthy. It was a rare good 
name for him, sir, as my old 
man used to say. Ay, a rare 
good name. 

“¢Stand by him, Crowe,’ 
says Lieutenant Judd, pointing 
to the sepoy officer, and my 
old man edges close to the 
Brahmin, while Lieutenant Judd 
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stands looking down at Blood- 
worthy. The whole armoury 
fell quiet, you'll understand, 
sir, after that first scream, and 
the quiet lasted what seemed 
to my old man like years. He 
used to say the thing he could 
remember most was the smell 
of sweat and gun oil, and the 
hard breathing of the Brahmin 
clinging for support to the 
stand of arms. 

“Then suddenly Lieutenant 
Judd looks up and laughs. 

“¢T’ve got it, Mr Raikes,’ 
he says. ‘Run me a trail 
from these barrels to the cellars, 
if you please. Sergeant James, 
lend Mr Raikes a hand. Quick, 
man!’ 

“They broach a barrel and 
lay a thick trail down to the 
powder in the cellars in no 
time. There was enough pow- 
der down there to blow the 
whole of Allahabad Fort to 
glory, you’ll understand, sir. 
My old man used to say his 
blood ran cold as he watched 
them, though you could have 
wrung a quart from his jacket. 
And the eyes of the sepoys 
were fair popping from their 
sockets. 

“When it was done, Lieu- 
tenant Judd turns to the sepoy 
officer, who was still clinging 
with both hands to the stand 
of arms ready to faint. 

““¢ March out your men,’ he 
says, cold as ice. 

‘The Brahmin looks at him, 
but doesn’t move, every bone 
in his foot being smashed, you’ll 
understand, sir. Only his eyes 
spoke volumes. 

“¢T can see you insist on 
staying,’ says Lieutenant Judd, 
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and leaves him there hanging 
on to the stand of arms. 

““* Mr Raikes,’ he says, ‘ fall 
in those sepoys and march 
them out of the magazine. And 
you might ask them to tell 
their friends in cantonments,’ 
he says as cool as you like, ‘ that 
before we lose the magazine 
we'll blow it to blazes and take 
the dear jemadar with us.’ 

‘My old man used to say he 
got goose flesh again at the 
tone of his voice. He was a 
cool hand and no mistake, was 
Lieutenant Judd. A real officer 
of Artillery. Ay——. And 
you'll understand what those 
sepoys must have thought, sir, 
if my old man felt that way. 
They fall in quick and smart, 
glad enough to be done and out 
of it, you’ll understand, sir; 
and the Brahmin watches them 
march off with his face working, 
while my old man stands by 
in case of further accidents. 
But there was no need, sir. 

“As the last of the sepoys 
was marching out, the Brahmin 
calls out to Lieutenant Judd— 

‘ ¢ Sair, sair, let me go, sair! 
I shall die in this place.’ 

‘“ Lieutenant Judd turns and 
looks him over cool and calcu- 
lating, and then he looks down 
at Bloodworthy. 

‘“¢T’ve seen a man die here, 
Jemadar Sahib,’ he says. ‘I 
don’t think you could choose a 
better place.’ 

‘And he turns on his heel 
and speaks to my old man. 

“‘¢ Tay him out on the floor, 
sergeant-major, and tie his 
hands. I think it’s time we 
had a meal,’ he says, and walks 
away. 
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«My old man goes to carry 
out his orders and gets hold of 
the Brahmin’s arm to ease him 
to the floor, when the man 
tums his head and bites his 
hand through till the teeth 
met. The old man jumps back 
and shouts, as who would not, 
sr? Ay, who would not? 
And before anyone can raise a 
finger the sepoy officer turns 
to the stand of arms and 
leans his throat against a bayo- 
net point and kicks up his 
heels. 

“The muskets were locked in 
the stands with their bayonets 
fixed, you’ll understand, sir, 
and before my old man had 
finished his shout it was over. 
When they came to pick him 
up that bayonet was standing 
a hand’s-breadth out of the 
back of the Brahmin’s head. 

“¢ You needn’t trouble to tie 
his hands, sergeant-major,’ says 
Lieutenant Judd cool as you 
please. He was an officer and 
no mistake, sir. <A real officer 
of Artillery, as my old man used 
to say. Tom Judd: with the 
same initials as yourself, sir.’’ 

The old fellow threw away 
the stub of his cheroot and sat 
motionless, looking straight out 
in front of him into the sun- 
light. His tale was done. 

The young man stirred and 
sat upright. 

“What happened after that? ”’ 
he demanded. 

The old fellow turned round 
with a start as though disturbed 
in his memories. 

“Beg pardon, sir. After 
that ? Why, the regiment those 
sepoys came from mutinied in 
cantonments that very night 
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and murdered most of their 
officers. The Brahmin must 
have known of that. But the 
magazine was saved, sir. The 
word went round that Lieu- 
tenant Judd would blow it to 
glory and the jemadar with it, 
so they left the place alone, 
and mighty useful it was to 
the fresh troops coming up, 
with the pensioners staying as 
magazine guard till they were 
properly relieved.” 

An engine whistled shrilly 
down the line. 

“ That’ll be your train, sir. 
We’d better be moving.” 

Together they climbed out of 
the buggy and returned to the 
sweltering platform as the train 
pulled in, steaming and grunting 
like a tired runner in the heat. 
In silence they watched the 
servant pile his master’s gun- 
cases into an empty carriage. 
The young man stretched out 
his hand. 

“‘ Good-bye, sergeant-major,”’ 
he said. ‘“ I’ll come and look 
you up next time I get leave. 
I’d rather talk to you than 
shoot.”’ 

“Thank you _ kindly, sir. 
Thank you kindly. Good-bye, 
sir. Better get in. She’s off 
now.” 

The subaltern climbed in as 
the train was moving, and 
opened the window and looked 
out. The slight figure was 
standing motionless in the sun- 
light, one arm raised stiffly at 
the salute. He watched it 
grow smaller and smaller in 
the haze, while the train gath- 
ered speed and rattled on down 
the line towards the long-for- 
gotten glories of Chunar. 
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A DUMMY RUN? 


BY FRANCIS H. SIBSON. 


THis is ‘K-leg’ Parker’s 
story, not mine. The only 
liberty I take with it is the 
liberty to express an obstinate 
but perhaps immaterial doubt 
about its literal accuracy. 

I have a good reason for 
using that qualifying word 
‘literal’; for the whole tale 
hinges on one of those basic 
and timeless laws which govern 
all this planet’s life and to- 
gether make up a gospel that 
needs no meticulous ‘ verbal 
inspiration’ in its expounding. 
Jules Verne romanced exceed- 
ingly, yet wrote merely of 
scientific fact since proven, 
truth seen before its time. If 
Parker romanced also, who 
knows but that time may vindi- 
cate his story too ?—and with 
an ending less happy than his, 
if we do not have a care. 

As he told it to me that even- 
ing aboard my little inshore 
fisheries survey-boat, at anchor 
in Saldanha Bay, it sounded 
genuine enough; but the con- 
vineing little circumstantial 
touches, such as an eye-witness 
and minor actor would naturally 
put in, may quite possibly have 
been just his painstaking story- 
teller’s art. K-leg was an artist 
in other ways (it would be 
hard to find the equal of his 
old-time ‘ marlinspike seaman- 
ship,’ for instance, even aboard 
the training ships that still 
teach it to our budding steam 


and Diesel-oil seamen of today), 
so why should he not also have 
been something of an artist in 
reminiscence ? If he really did 
go through all the experiences 
which at one time and another 
he retailed or referred to or 
hinted at during the year or so 
he sailed with me as mate in 
the Palinurus, I can only con- 
clude that he must have had a 
fairly crowded lifetime. 

He had begun it in Her 
Majesty’s Navy—in the days of 
‘stick and string,’ when “ Down 
funnel, up screw !’’ was usually 
the first order given after getting 
clear of breakwaters. His naval 
recollections would fill a book. 
He had got his discharge in 
Australian waters and spent 
several enjoyable but apparently 
not moss-gathering years at a 
sheep station, on the gold- 
diggings and the wallaby, pearl- 
ing in the Timor Sea, coast 
surveying along the eastern 
side of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
and trading to the islands in a 
schooner. 

There he had at one time set 
up as a trader himself, on the 
principal island of a. group 
practically governed by a mis- 
sionary-idealist who had rather 
amazingly turned the whole 
area, including its erstwhile 
warring chiefs and tribes, into a 
‘ League of Islands’ very much 
on the Geneva - cum - Dick 
Sheppard plan. Apparently it 
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had worked quite well—until 
the advent of an American army 
deserter from the Philippines, 
with a head full of rival schemes. 
Nowadays, I suppose, that 

ntleman’s methods would be 
called ‘ totalitarianism ’ and the 
like. In that relatively primi- 
tive age and environment, how- 
ever, ‘ideologies’ of his sort 
were described in rather less 
diplomatic language. 

Here again the tale would 
make a book. I allude to it 
merely aS a curtain-raiser, for 
it is so typical of the workings of 
K-leg’s mind. I am not at all 
certain that he did not intend 
it for an allegory... . 

The missionary had simply 
refused to believe in the 
deserter - American’s _ original 
wickedness, and had persisted 
in his kid-glove pacifism even 
after the newcomer had virtually 
made himself dictator of the 
outlying island that had taken 
his fancy, set about militarising 
his natives, and started canoe 
raids on some of the neighbour- 
ing islands—with a view to 
colonial expansion and access 
to raw materials. K-leg, who 
from the first had seen what 
would happen, had tried hard 
to get the rest of the group to 
institute ‘military sanctions’ 
before the man got too strong. 
But the various chiefs took his 
advice too late. The mission- 
ary would have nothing to do 
with it. The dictator had 
then trumped the trick with 
rifles, dynamite (short fuse, 
split at the end, with a match- 
head in it, and lit up with a 
cigar), and a couple of 
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old Nordenfeldts, demoralising 
K-leg’s canoe fleet before it had 
even touched his beach, and 
giving Parker himself: the wound 
that explains his nickname. 

Then the White Ensign had 
turned up and played the ace 
of trumps—as it always has to 
do in the end—and the parson’s 
liquidated League of Islands 
was absorbed into that similar 
but rather more reliable organis- 
ation which we have now begun 
to call a Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

It was K-leg, incidentally, 
who had appealed for the cruiser 
—some time previously, and 
without the missionary’s know- 
ledge or consent. The mission- 
ary, indeed, had been furious : 
the warship, apparently, had 
spoiled his ‘ moral victory.’ 

An odd story, which you can 
take or leave as you please, 
but by no means K-leg’s oddest. 
For sheer, circumstantial, boldly 
far-fetched, exasperatingly pos- 
sible invention, fact, hearsay, 
or experience (and only the 
secret Admiralty archives could 
really tell us which), I hereby 
commend his North Australian 
yarn—which, as nearly as pos- 
sible as I heard it that night in 
Saldanha Bay, I shall now try 
to relate. 

But first I think I should tell 
you a little more about K-leg 
himself. 

He had been with me, as I 
say, about a year, having thrown 
up a barren job of Trans- 
vaal gold-prospecting in answer 
to my advertisement for a mate, 
which reached him _ through 
the Yacht Club, where he was 
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well known. His other South 
African experiences had in- 
cluded transport-riding, rigging 
on a Rand gold-mine, and 
skippering a Rand millionaire’s 
Durban yacht. I never asked 
his age. Apart from a certain 
deliberation in his movements, 
due as much to his determi- 
nation to be ‘shipshape’ in 
everything he did as to his 
years or his old leg-wound, I 
found him surprisingly hale and 
active. For the rest, he had the 
traditional old shellback’s four- 
square build, a firm and water- 
tightly reasoned belief that the 
earth was shaped like a soup- 
plate with the North Pole in 
the middle and Antarctica round 
the edge, and a fine contempt 
for socks, which he never could 
bring himself to wear, even on 
shore-going visits to his Yacht 
Club friends. 

On deck he was ‘ Mr Parker’ 
and I was ‘ Captain Robertson,’ 
but down in the little two-bunk 
cabin we dropped that palaver. 
As often as not, in harbour, the 
fo’c’sle door would be open and 
the two hands listening to our 
talk from their hinged cot- 
berths, while coffee for the four 
of us simmered on the stove. 
One cannot carry out big-ship 
routine, or even trawler practice, 
in a fifteen-ton auxiliary ketch 
and ex-sailing yacht. 

It was Saldanha Bay itself 
that had set him talking. The 
only natural harbour on the 
whole of the South African west 
coast, its great land-locked basin 
is big enough to hold a fleet. 
Yet apart from a couple of 
crawfish canneries, a small 
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whaling station, and a fey 
elementary holiday amenitig, 
down at Langebaan, where the 
Bay tails off southward inte g 
shoal ‘lagoon,’ the place ligg 
idle, empty, unused. 

There is a reason. Saldanha 
marks the southern limit of g 
coast belt that gets progres. 
sively emptier and more w.- 
inhabitable until at last it 
merges into the Namib Desert 
of South-West Africa, a blazing 
desiccation of sand and gravel 
and sun-smitten grey-brown 
rock whereon rain never falls 
at all. 

‘““So there’s some excuse,” 
said K-leg. ‘“‘ What can you 
do with such a coast? The 
only life’s in the sea, and the 
only fish it pays to catch— 
apart from the snoek season, 
which is all offshore, anyway— 
are the crawfish, which are 
cooked and canned for export 
only. Notice that? Export 
only.”’ 

I knew all this as well as he 
did—it was my job to know— 
and he knew that I knew. 
Therefore, as he never talked 
just for the sake of talking, it 
was clear that the point was a 
peg on which he was about to 
hang something that would be 
worth listening to. 

K-leg was always worth listen- 
ing to, for his viewpoint was 
always original. He never ac- 
cepted anything ready-made: 
his was not the kind of mind 
that could be satisfied with 
slop-chest thought. The as- 
sembly-line methods of modern 
mass education disgusted him 
utterly ; and press propaganda 
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erally had the opposite effect 
on his mind to the one intended. 
At times, in fact, he was 
positively perverse: his flat- 
garth theory, I honestly believe, 
yas nothing more than an 
extreme example of his habitual 
mental protest against spoon- 
fd ‘knowledge.’ ‘ Everybody 
jnows that!” was to him 
a danger signal, warning the 
yary against the broad road 
that leadeth to destruction. 
“ Majorities,” he was wont to 
say, “are generally wrong.” 

Shall I never get to the 
story? My excuse must be 
that even now, with only my 
notes and memory to remind 
me of him, the personality of 
old K-leg Parker fascinates me 
in itself. 

“Export only,” he repeated, 
pushing a bulge of red-hot 
tobacco back down into his 
pipe- bowl with his thumb. 
“Fishing will never get any- 
where in this country till there’s 
a population big enough to 
give you a worth-while local 
market. But all you Dominions 
are the same.” 

Although the greater part of 
his life had been spent in the 
Dominions, K-leg was never a 
‘Colonial’: he stood aside 
throughout, watching the youth- 
ful blunders of us imma- 
ture ‘Britons overseas’ with 
friendly but ever - critical 
detachment. 

“ According to your notions, 
the only way to use your 
land is to produce things for 
other people somewhere else 
—and the farther away they 
are, the more pleased with 
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yourselves you are. You're 
so keen on growing food for 
people at the other end of the 
earth that it never occurs to 
you that it might be simpler 
and better in the long-run to 
bring the people once and for 
all to where the food grows— 
that is, assuming they’d come, 
which is another story—and 
let ’em grow it for themselves. 
You’re all the same, except that 
some of you are worse than 
others. 

“* Australia, for instance. 
Look at that Northern Terri- 
tory of theirs. They could 
raise sheep, cattle, all sorts of 
crops over quite a lot of it. 
It isn’t by any means the sort 
of poverty-stricken desert that 
half this South Africa of yours 
seems to be. The central part 
is, perhaps; but as you go 
north towards the coast you 
get savannah country, grass- 
land, scattered timber; and 
for anything from fifty to a 
hundred miles inland from the 
sea, it’s mostly tropical forest. 

“But, of course, anyone 
settling there would be told 
to concentrate on one thing, 
wheat or cattle or maize, and 
send the whole lot away by 
sea or rail to somewhere else, 
and get back everything else 
he needed to live on in exchange. 
Motor cars and wireless sets, 
and so forth. But the Northern 
Territory’s a long way from 
Sydney and Melbourne and 
Adelaide and Brisbane, where 
more than half of even 
Australia’s own people herd 
themselves up together so as 
to be near a cricket-field and 
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a racecourse; and the cost 
of sending your produce along 
to them, let alone overseas, 
would wipe out your profit. 
The cost of getting back your 
silk stockings and your petrol 
and so forth would come a 
bit heavy too. So—well, I 
haven’t got the exact figures 
in my head, but I believe 
you could put the total popula- 
tion of North Australia, today, 
aboard a couple of big ocean 
liners, and they’d still have 
room for a few more on their 
passenger lists. 

“In my time you could 
have got them aboard a tramp 
without crowding her, and taken 
’em away for good, and the 
country wouldn’t have looked 
any emptier. When you’ve got 
something like a vacuum to 
start with, and you pump it 
out a bit more, only a scientist 
is going to notice any difference. 
In my time, as far as population 
went, North Australia was prac- 
tically a vacuum. It’s prac- 
tically a vacuum still. And 
Nature doesn’t like a vacuum. 
If she gets a chance, she’ll 
fill it. North Australia—most 
of Australia—is just starving 
to be filled, and if we don’t 
fill it then some day someone 
else will. Thirty thousand word 
speeches about the White 


Australia policy won’t stop 
them !”’ 
“No,” I agreed, catching 


his drift—or thinking I did; 
“ but a fleet of thirty thousand 
ton battleships might ! ”’ 

“Oh yes,’’ he admitted in 
a disappointed tone. “ For a 
while. But not for ever, You 
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can’t defy Nature for ever, Why 
the only excuse we've got for 
being an Empire at all is that 
we’re making better use of 
the land than the peoples we 
took it over from. I£ someone 
else comes along who can make 
better use of it than we'r 
doing, then sooner or later we 
shall have to hand it over to 
them in turn, for all our battle. 
ships. In this world an instity. 
tion only lasts as long as it’s 
useful. That’s Nature, I tell 
you. Survival of the fittest— 
and that means something more 
than just a navy and a few 
picked men to handle it. 
“It’s happening now. The 
North Queensland sugar-belt is rr 
filing up with Italians and 


suchlike all the time. I saw : 
the beginning of it. Too far I 


from the cinemas to suit our 
eee wi’. b 

“TI saw something else as { 
well—not in Queensland, but ( 
Arnhem Land, nor’-east corner 
of North Australia. Years ago. ' 
Before the war. There was no 
one there then. No one went 
there. Nobody bothered about 
it. Very few even knew about 
it. I don’t suppose half a 
dozen British ships had even 
looked at the coast since Cun- 
ningham explored it a century 
ago. Thursday Island was 
about the limit of inhabited 
Australia in those days. 
Hardly anyone had ever heard 
of Port Darwin. Precious few 
would have heard of it even 
now—if it wasn’t that the 
stunt airmen take off and land 
there, breaking records. They 
cal] it Australia’s front door. 
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If that’s so, then they keep 
their front rooms shut up and 
live at the back of the house, 
and if you want to see anyone 
you have to go round to the 
tradesmen’s entrance. Sydney 
’Arbour.”” 

He told me, in passing, a 
good story about Sydney Har- 
pour. The Hood and Repulse 
were there, on a world cruise. 
A seaman ashore from the 
Repulse, weary of being asked 
what he thought of ‘“ ahr 
‘arbour,’ had at last replied : 
“Can’t see your —— ’arbour. 
The ’Ood’s in the way !” 

“ But I was telling you about 
Armhem Land,’ he went on. 
“J don’t know who Arnhem 
was, but when I first saw it 
it was no man’s land, any man’s 
land. I was bos’un’s mate in 
a little ship called the Cym- 
beline, sort of pre-Astrea class, 
two six-inch guns and a lot 
of little ’uns wherever they’d 
stick, sponsons, tops and every- 
where, like a porcupine. Funny 
old craft, some of those early 
light cruisers, very different to 
what we’ve got now—and may- 
be rather a different sort of 
men commanding ’em. Men 
trained in the old school, my 
school, away on your lone for 
months on end, under sail 
most of the time, bumping 
into all sorts of queer shows 
up and down the earth—and 
no cables, let alone wireless, 
to get your instructions by. 
You had to think out what 
to do yourself, right away and 
on the spot. 

“Tt was a queer show that 
we bumped into, queerest show 
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I’ve ever seen—and if Captain 
Hooper hadn’t handled it right, 
the Lord alone knows what 
might have happened. Tact ? 
Diplomacy ? Tl tell you. But 
I suppose they’d call him a 
‘ psychologist ’ today. He was 
certainly a student of human 
nature. 

*“T don’t think either he or 
anyone else had the least idea 
of what we’d find when we 
were ordered north that voyage. 
As far as I could make out, 
then and afterwards, it was 
just a routine ‘ look-see ’ cruise. 
Someone at Sydney, looking 
at a map to pass the time, had 
probably said it was a long 
time since we’d had a ship 
in northern waters, and the 
Cymbeline seemed to be doing 
nothing, so she’d better take 
in stores and go. 

“The idea wasn’t at all 
popular on board. To be sure, 
the nor’-west monsoon season 
was over, and it wasn’t so hot 
as it would have been if we’d 
gone a month or two earlier, 
but—well, the hands had been 
a bit spoiled by too long in 
harbour. You know how it is. 

“Well, away we went, up 
the east coast and inside the 
Barrier Reef as usual, coasting 
from port to port and showing 
the flag—at first, rather a 
hurrah cruise as they call it 
nowadays. Then we began to 
leave civilisation behind us, 
and the anchorages we stopped 
at got wilder and wilder, till 
at last they were just sheltered 
bays with coral sand beaches 
and mangroves crowding down 
—places where you could get 
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wood and water and sand for 
your decks for the fetching, 
but precious little else. 

‘‘ Personally I liked it—but 
then I’ve always had a fancy 
for the empty places. Some of 


the others just lived for the 


day we’d be turning round again, 
and as day followed day and 
the Old Man just went on and 
on, a buzz got about that 
we must be going right round 
the Continent. Of course that 
was nonsense: we hadn’t the 
steaming radius. 

‘““We had a look-see into 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, but 
we didn’t go right round in- 
side: we struck sou’-west from 
the Mitchell River for the 
Wellesley Islands, went outside 
them and the Pellew Group, 
and from there across for the 
Roper River on the west side 
of the Gulf. 

‘¢ Tt was between Roper River 
and Cape Arnhem—where the 
coast turns to the west’ard 
again—that we struck the thing 
I’m telling you about. 

‘“‘ Tt was like suddenly coming 
on a miracle. I'll never forget 
that morning. A fine clear 
morning it was, a bit steamy 
still after the rains, the whole 
coast-line showing up bright 
and green to port of us, but 
as quiet and lifeless as the 
moon. 

“Then we opened a farther 
stretch behind a promontory ; 
and there, in behind what 
looked like another headland, 
we saw smoke. 

“ At first we thought it would 
be just a blackfellows’ camp— 
we'd seen several on the way— 
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but as we got closer it began 
to look as if the headland wag 
an island, with sheltered water 
inside. Presently we altered 
course inshore and the leadsman 
went to the chains. We were 
going inside the island then, to 
see what the channel was like, 
As we came in through a fing 
clear fairway, though rather 
narrow, an inlet in the coast 
itself suddenly opened into sight 
—and we saw buildings ashore, 
much bigger and better than 
any natives could have built, 

‘“‘ But there was nothing what- 
ever on the chart about it. 

“Within another quarter of 
an hour every soul aboard us 
who didn’t absolutely have to 
be below was up on deck, 
staring. 

‘We were entering a perfect 
natural harbour, with a mer- 
chant steamer lying at anchor 
opposite a new-looking jetty 
that stuck out for fifty yards 
or so towards her. There were 
lighters alongside, and as we 
watched we saw a cross be- 
tween a steam-launch and a 
small tug come out to her with 
a couple more. 

‘¢ Ashore there was a regular 
little town. We could already 
see the people walking about 
between the sheds and houses, 
and gathering at points of 
vantage to stare back at us. 
Even at that distance they 
had an outlandish look about 
them. None of us tumbled to 
them at first. Then the 
buzz went round: ‘ They’re 
Chinks !’ 

‘“ Ags we came on in, showil g 
our best White Ensign at the 
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main, and the guns’ crews 
standing casually about, handy 
to the guns without being 
ostentatious about it (there 
were a couple of formidable- 
looking shore batteries), the 
merchant steamer hoisted the 
Chinese flag—the old Imperial 
fag: it was before the 
Revolution. 

«¢Chinese?’ I heard Captain 
Hooper say. (I was as close to 
the bridge as I could get.) ‘T’ll 
pe damned if she is! There’s 
more in this than meets the 
eye!’ 

“There was quite enough to 
meet the eye. The men aboard 
that ship were as white as I 
am, and they wore white uni- 
forms a8 smart as ours. 

“ Ashore, in front of a biggish 
building on a little rise, another 
Chinese flag went up. And as 
we came round to anchor, both 
flags dipped to us, and a steam- 
pinnace, very smart, was called 
away from the jetty and came 
out towards us. We dipped 
back and waited for her. She 
looked absurdly like a Guard 
boat. She came alongside as 
smartly as you please, and 
a gorgeous - looking Chinaman 
came out from under the stern- 
sheets awning, followed by a 
tall, straight, pink-and-white 
young officer in a plain white 
helmet and no shoulder-straps 
on his drill tunic. His hair was 
cut very short. A good type. 
A familiar type to me, but for 
the moment I couldn’t place it. 

“Well, the dipping of the 
flags had told our Old Man all 
he wanted to know for the’ time 
being, and he simply played 
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the hand that had been dealt 
him—never turned a_ hair. 
He’d already passed the word, 
‘for the honour of the Service,’ 
that we weren’t to be surprised 
at anything, so when the order 
came to pipe the Chinaman over 
the side with full ceremony, as 
due to foreign naval and mili- 
tary officers paying duty calls, 
we carried it out to the last 
little detail, everyone on deck 
at attention, pipes twittering 
away like a whole forestful of 
birds, officers saluting at the 
gangway. 

‘‘ Captain Hooper took the 
two of them aft to his cabin 
straight away. One of the Marine 
sentries told me afterwards that 
the Chinaman had no English 
and the white man did most of 
the talking, Hooper answering 
him slow and grave and cour- 
teous. After about half an 
hour they came on deck again 
and were piped away as they’d 
been piped aboard, very cere- 
monious indeed, and the whole 
ship’s company just about ex- 
ploding with curiosity. 

‘“‘Then Fanshawe, our Com- 
mander, was sent away in our 
pinnace, full-dress uniform com- 
plete with cocked hat and all, 
to return the call. After that 
we waited, still at full cock, 
for the next move. But nothing 
more happened that day. We 
just lay and watched the shore 
(no shore-leave, of course) and 
went on wondering. The mess 
decks were a perfect uproar of 
argument. We in the P.O.’s 
mess took it a bit more quietly, 
but not much. As I say, it was 
like coming on a miracle. It 
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was like going to the moon and 
finding a human colony there 
already, with flags and garrison, 
Governor, Government House, 
and all. 

“ That’s what it actually was, 


a colony. A Chinese colony,. 


run by—well, we were sworn to 
secrecy at the time, but I don’t 
suppose it matters now— 
planned and run by Germans. 
That officer who had come 
aboard was as German as sauer- 
kraut itself, as I suddenly 
realised: I’d met the same 
sort in the Boxer show. 

“As for the Governor, our 
Old Man called on him officially 
the next morning, still keeping 
up the play-acting fiction of a 
British warship visiting a foreign 
garrison port—lI told you he had 
tact. Government House was 
the place with the flag in 
front of it. They gave him 
a gun salute as he landed. 
The Governor—the most gor- 
geous-looking Chinaman I’ve 
ever seen—came off to us later 
in the morning, and we saluted 
him in turn. And that was that 
for that day. 

“The third day we had a 
boat race, our best boat’s crew 
against the Germans in the 
garrison, and beat ’em by only 
half a length, all as friendly as 
could be. The German officers 
called on ours; ours called on 
the Germans. That evening 
most of the officers went ashore 
to a banquet at the Governor’s. 

“The fourth day they went 
sight-seeing ashore. From what 
I heard about it afterwards, it 
must have opened their eyes 
a bit. Warehouses, government 
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offices, barracks, homes, gardeng 
allotments, and everything—ang 
a good road running back into 
the interior for twenty miles 


and more, they said, with 
market gardens all the way. 
Those Chinks must have been 
there close on a year, and no 
one else in Australia had known 
a thing about it! Can you beat 
that ? 

“¢Tt’s a good thing we're 
not Australians,’ I heard the 
Commander say when they came 
aboard again that night. ‘If 
we had been, we’d have lost 
our tempers and there’d have 
been bloodshed by now. As 
itis...’ 

*< ¢ As it is, sir,’ answered our 
Navigator, whose name I can’t 
recall, though I remember his 
very words, ‘I believe the 
owner’s right—there’ll be no 
need for any further action.’ 

“TI didn’t hear any more, 
but it was quite enough. 

‘“‘ Next morning we sailed— 
ceremoniously. Flags dipping, 
bands playing, as good as a 
play. Not one cross word, that 
I know of, from first to last— 
though, as I say, those shore 
batteries could have sunk us 
in two minutes if they’d wanted 
to—or if we’d gone and asked 
for it. But it wasn’t just the 
little old Cymbeline they’d been 
saluting and entertaining. It 
was what stood behind her— 
those battleships you were talk- 
ing about just now. The gaff 
was blown, the game was up— 
if they’d sunk us to keep our 
mouths shut, we’d have been 
looked for along that coast 
with a small-tooth comb. Old 
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Captain Hooper could afford to 
lite.”’ 

«And what happened after 
that?’ I asked. 

«All I know is that three 
months later, when we were 
gat north again for another 
jook-see, they’d all packed up 
and gone. Houses, sheds, bat- 
teries, and all, even to the jetty. 
Roads and gardens and clearings 
all dropping back to the jungle. 
What a waste ! ”’ 

“But surely they must have 
known they’d be found out 
one day ?’’ I persisted. ‘ The 
whole thing seems so pointless. 
If they were going to occupy 
the place, why didn’t they do 
it thoroughly, in force enough 
to back their hand ? ” 

“T’ve puzzled my head a bit 
over that myself. It’s just 
possible that the whole thing 
was only a dress rehearsal—a 
dummy run—to see if it could 
be done. I don’t think you 
realise, even yet, the isolation 
of that coast in those days. 
The chances were a hundred to 
one against anybody finding out 
they were there, or had ever 
been there at all. Our turning 
up a8 we did was just the 
hundredth chance. In another 
month or so, if it was a dummy 
rn, they might have packed 
up anyhow. 

“Seems a queerish idea to 
us, but you know how thorough 
the Germans are. I suppose 
somebody had suggested the 
thing as a good way to exploit 
the Chinese — you remember 
they had a footing in China 
then, after the Boxer business, 
and you can’t beat the China- 
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man for making good where 
the white man can’t or won’t 
—and exploit Northern Aus- 
tralia at the same time. I 
expect the war was being 
planned out already, and this 
might easily have been an 
advance part of the plan, to 
be carried through in full force 
if the war hadn’t gone all 
wrong. 

‘¢ The German official authori- 
ties would be a bit doubtful, 
perhaps, wanting some proof 
that the thing could be done. 
Maybe the man who had sug- 
gested it hit on this bold way 
of proving that it could—or 
maybe it was a madcap attempt 
to force their hand, after the 
style of the Jameson Raid. 
We’ve no world monopoly of 
imperial adventurers, you know, 
and don’t forget those uniforms 
without any badges on them.... 

“But it’s all guesswork. I 
doubt if we'll ever hear the 
real truth of it. 

“The point is that some 
day someone else may try the 
same thing again, but full 
size this time, organised down 
to the last little detail, with a 
fleet standing by to counter 
those battleships of yours. It 
would need a lot of organising, 
but it could be done. Once 
landed and settled in, with 
defensive air bases and all the 
latest war gadgets, they’d take 
some shifting. Especially if 
there was a war on elsewhere 
at the same time. That would 
be their best chance, of course. 
But however the thing might 
happen, it certainly will happen 
sooner or later if we don’t do 
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something about it ourselves. 
Even the whole British Empire 
can’t keep up a vacuum for 
ever—especially when some of 
the neighbours are up to burst- 
ing pressure. It isn’t in reason. 
Something will have to be 
done, and not only in North 
Australia either. Something 
with a bit more practical 
imagination at the back of it 
than just—battleships.” 

“ Yes,’ I had to agree. 
“Something will have to be 
done.” 

I had, and have, a picture 
of lands untilled, unpastured, 
empty and crying to be filled, 
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an aching invitation to the 
simpler - minded and so mor 
rational peoples of the earth 
to flow in and fill them, til 
them, live in and on and } 
them, tending and loving the 
good and willing earth and 
receiving in return all that man 
can really need for life and 
happiness. A people prepared 
to endure a temporary lack 
of picture shows and door- 
to-door deliveries; a people 
unschooled in our civilised 
economics, not knowing (as we 
do) that food is grown in shops 
and water created (h. or ¢.) by 
the turning of a tap. 
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‘MEMORIES OF NORTHERN NIGERIA.’ 


BY G. H. MILNE, 


I. 


Tur last relative had left the 
ship. The ‘ Tropical Outfitter’s 
Man,’ his attaché-case filled with 
panker’s orders, had vacated 
his position of vantage in the 
centre of the lounge. The 
almost uniformed collection of 
‘duns’ stood side by side upon 
the quay, beaming with the 
satisfaction of jobs well done. 
Then, as the strip of water 
between them and the ship 
widened into an impassable 
channel of the Mersey, I lowered 
‘The Times’ which for the 
last half-hour had hidden such 
unpleasant sights from my 
vision, and began to take an 
interest in the hundred-odd 
passengers with whom I was to 
travel to the West Coast of 
Africa. 

The first thing to do, I had 
been told, was to make up a 
table. How in the world was 
a lone individual to set about 
it? Perhaps, in due course, 
someone would take pity on 
me and tell me. In the mean- 
time I would amuse myself by 
picking out as many repre- 
sentative types as possible. My 
eye began to wander slowly 
round the lounge. 

The fat fellow, sitting at a 
table littered with empty gin- 
and- bitter glasses, looked a 
typical ‘ Coaster.’ He was sur- 
veying the débris with an ex- 


pression of melancholy which 
ill became his red and rather 
baby-like countenance. I in- 
wardly christened him ‘ The 
Coaster’ and looked round for 
other victims. 

I must have ‘ Sanders of the 
River,’ of course, and my eye 
journeyed, not very hopefully, 
round the room in search of 
him. At last I got him, and 
put him down to be a fairly 
senior Political Officer, which 
turned out to be right. 
‘Bosambo’ I had seen on the 
platform at Euston, an under- 
sized little negro with a cigar 
nearly as big as himself. I 
judged him to be travelling in 
the second class; and here my 
knowledge of characters to be 
found in West Africa abruptly 
ceased. 

The remainder looked just 
the sort of people one saw 
every day in ordinary life. 
Whether bank clerks, engineers, 
miners, or traders, it was, to 
my unaccustomed eye, too early 
to tell. They seemed a cheery 
enough collection, anyway. 
There were also, to my surprise, 
quite a number of women on 
board. Most of them were 
accompanied by their husbands ; 
but one or two, travelling alone 
and looking rather helpless, I 
discovered later to be nursing 
sisters and Education Depart- 
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ment. I was idly summing 
them all up when someone 
stopped beside me. 

“Excuse me,” he _ said. 
“ You’re wearing a regimental 
tie, aren’t you? I’m also 
going to the W.A.F.F. Would 
you mind changing your cabin 
and coming in with me? I’m 
doubled up with a Greek!” 
He was the first of my table. 
The Coaster and Sanders were 
recruited next, and the remain- 
ing two arrived on their own, 
an American planter from Mon- 
rovia, and a dancing instructor 
with side-whiskers, bound for 
Teneriffe. 

The first meal on board ship 
is usually a difficult one. This 
was not. Sanders took charge 
from the start. ‘“‘ We'll leave 
a place for The Coaster,’ he 
said. ‘* He won’t be down for 
half an hour or more. He’ll 
be playing ‘ Freeze-out’ in the 
smoking-room for rounds of 
gin. You'll see dozens like 
him on the boat, but where 
they all get to when one arrives 
in Nigeria, I’ve never been able 
to discover.” 

“T suppose the West Coast 
has a pretty foul climate?” I 
ventured. 

“Not nearly so hellish as 
England,’”’ he answered. ‘ On 
the whole I rather like it, but 
then I’m lucky enough not to 
be on the coast. There’s no 
earthly reason why you shouldn’t 
keep fit so long as you’re reason- 
ably careful. The only thing 
you can’t compete against is a 
sort of mental apathy if you 
stay out continuously for too 
long. It has been summed up 
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like this. For the first year of 
your eighteen months’ toy 
everything goes all right, then 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
months you feel that everything 
you’re doing is wrong.” 

“‘ And from fifteenth to eigh- 
teenth ? ” I inquired. 

“You don’t give a damn if 
itis! Have some port. You 
be too hot to drink it in g 
fortnight’s time.” 

The Coaster arrived with the 
walnuts. His eyes glinted as 
he recognised two victims, and 
he started on us at ones, 
“* Port,” he said, ‘ gives people 
blackwater. Gin and bitters 
is the only clean drink on the 
coast.” 

“TI knew a man once,” he 
continued irrelevantly, “ who 
always used to take a gin and ‘ 
bitters with him to the bath- 
room. He was staying with a 
friend and was having a bath 
in a little tin contraption be- 
hind a curtain on the verandah. 
Suddenly he heard a patter- 
patter, and in came a lion.” 





“A lion ! ” ejaculated 
Sanders. ‘ Nonsense! ” 
“A lion,” repeated The 


Coaster, with emphasis. “ My 
friend looked at the lion and 
the lion looked at my friend. 
Then it started to lap up the 
bath water between his legs.” 

‘“¢ Then, I suppose, he brained 
it with the soap-dish?” said 
Sanders. 

“No,” corrected The Coaster. 
“ He did just what you’d have 
done. He shouted, ‘ Boy!’ 

‘They are wonderful fellows, 
these boys,” he continued, turn- 
ing to me. “A little fellow, of 
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not more than fourteen, came 
in, took the lion by the tail, 
kicked it on the backside, and 
shot it out of the room. My 
friend put it all down to the 
in and bitters, and never dis- 
covered what had actually 
happened.”’ 

“What had happened?” I 
asked innocently. 

“ His host kept a tame lion,”’ 
said The Coaster solemnly. 
“Let that be a lesson to you.”’ 

Bridge and ‘ Freeze-out’ were, 
we soon discovered, the usual 
card games on the boat. Great 
stories were told of the good 
old days of baccarat, but this 
and other kindred games had 
been stopped some years before. 
An auction sweep on the day’s 
mm was held daily in the 
smoking-room and took up 
most of the morning, and at 
night there was dancing on 
deck. 

They were wonderful nights, 
compared with those in Europe, 
and something to remember. 
The brightly lit ship glided 
silently through the unruffied 
surface of jet-black water that 
broke into phosphorescence 
where it touched the bows; 
rows of white-jacketed men 
leaned out over the guard-rail, 
or gazed languidly at their 
more energetic companions who 
danced, perspiring profusely, 
under the coloured lights. Oc- 
casionally someone voiced a 
feeling common to most people 
who travel to far places on 
business rather than pleasure. 
“T wish I could work miracles,’’ 
said one. “I’d get out of this 
b—— ship and walk home.” 
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We got rid of our gigolo at 
the islands. The fact that he 
had no side-whiskers when he 
left the boat was due to the 
ingenuity and organisation of 
my brother ‘ Waff.’ For several 
awful days the whole of our 
table grew them, and then, the 
night before reaching Teneriffe, 
we all shaved off the inside 
one according to where we 
were sitting and appeared with 
a pair of these revolting orna- 
ments between two. With him, 
we dropped the last link with 
the civilisation I had known. 

Freetown was the first stop 
on the West Coast of Africa. 
My cabin mate and I went 
ashore with a party of others, 
who were so upset by the 
perilous descent in the ‘ mammy 
carriage’ (a sort of chair 
lowered to water-level by a 
crane), and the very rough 
passage in a native canoe, 
that they made straight for the 
hotel and refused to budge 
from it again; while the two 
of us went off by ourselves to 
explore the beauties of this 
settlement of freed slaves. 

We had to admit the wisdom 
of our shipmates after a very 
short period of wandering about 
in the glaring streets. One 
local inhabitant, in particular, 
attached himself to us like an 
annoying and most persistent 
fly, strutting along beside us, 
offering his services as a guide, 
and demanding money alter- 
nately, until we could have 
smitten him. That, no doubt, 
would have suited his purpose 
very well, as the compensation 
for assault is generally assessed 
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at a fiver. It was not until 
afterwards that we discovered 
that the most effective method 
of getting rid of him would 
have been to step back, quite 
accidentally, on to his toes. 

Our friends greeted us with 
derisive jests when we reached 
the hotel. ‘“ Enjoyed your 
walk?’ one jeered; ‘I sup- 
pose Moses took you to see the 
Niger Company, the cathedral, 
and the market, and then de- 
manded ten bob for it! Whew! 
—I can still remember the 
smell of it after twenty years ! 
What will you have?” 

A white-clad ‘boy’ was 
standing at my elbow, and I 
gratefully accepted a glass of 
beer. It was the first export 
beer I had tasted, and I thought 
it rather metallic. Little did 
I realise that a few months 
later, over three hundred miles 
from the nearest railway, I 
should be offering the same 
brand to my guests with the 
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same feeling of munificence ag 
one who crowns his hospitality 
with the best champagne, 

We did not go ashore again, 
We stayed under an electric 
fan for the two days during 
which we sweltered off Acera 
and Seccondee; and at last, 
after crawling by night along 
the last stretch of the flat and 
unlovely African coast, we 
steamed, at dawn, into the 
lagoon at Lagos. 

On the heat of Lagos, to the 
uninitiated, I hesitate to dwell, 
We got through the day some- 
how, and the same evening, 
four in a carriage, fitted with 
berths like a third-class sleeper, 
with blue glass windows to 
keep out the glare and an 
electric fan to move the torpid 
atmosphere within, we plodded 
our way along the railway track, 
cut in the dense vegetation of 
Southern Nigeria, towards the 
north and the life we had 
chosen for better or for worse. 


II. 


“The West Coast is the best coast, 
For it’s the worst coast of all.” 


The ‘ Bing Boys’ were almost 
forgotten in London, but the 
melodies still lingered in West 
Africa. Perhaps it is the best 
coast because its reputation 
keeps the tours short and the 
salaries high. There is certainly 
a feeling of superiority in 
Nigeria over the other parts of 
the coast. But it matters very 
much where you chance to be, 
especially if you happen to be 
a horse lover. I arrived with a 


plentiful supply of saddlery and 
polo sticks and was sent to 
Lokoja. 

It had been a great polo- 
playing station in the past, 
but tsetse fly had got the better 
of it ; the soldiers had only one 
horse left when I arrived, and 
that died very shortly after 
the ordeal of carrying me from 
the jetty. I had had a foul 
journey down the Niger since 
leaving the train, had been 
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pitten to death by mosquitoes 
which assembled in thousands 
outside my net and shoved 
each other through, and I was 
quite prepared to walk into an 
atmosphere such as that created 
by popular fiction. 

Perhaps the sight of the 
paddle-steamer affected others 
in the same way; for, as I 
stepped ashore, a tall figure, 
dressed in khaki shorts and a 
helmet with a palm-tree badge, 
came forward, hand _  out- 
stretched, and said dramatically, 
“T’m Payne of the ‘ Waff.’ ”’ 

I would not have been in the 
least surprised if he had said 
‘Bones of the River,’ and I 
was greatly impressed when, 
at his command, the black 
soldiers he had brought with 
him seized my remarkably 
heavy kit, and, balancing it on 
their heads as though it had 
been filled with feathers, trooped 
off in single file towards the hill 
where white-roofed bungalows 
glinted invitingly in the early 
morning sun. 

Such was the first glimpse of 
a station in West Africa. It 
was built on three parallel 
spurs known as Government 
Hill, W.A.F.F. Hill, and Hos- 
pital Hill. The canteens and 
the native town were down on 
the low-lying ground sloping 
to the banks of the Niger; and 
in the distance could be seen 
purple hills. It is not a bit like 
European scenery, but I can 
well understand the remark of 
ahardened ‘Coaster’ who, when 
asked by an enthusiastic Scots- 
man to admire the view at 
Gleneagles, turned disgustedly 


towards the bar with the single 
sentence, “It looks just like 
Lokoja to me.” 

W.A.F.F. Hill contained the 
Officers’ Mess and bungalows, 
and the barracks, where each 
soldier had a hut for himself, 
his wife or wives, and his family. 
The life was quite different 
from anything I had experienced 
before. The Mess was deserted 
in the evenings until the Mess 
bugle brought groups of officers 
from the neighbouring bun- 
galows. It was in these 
bungalows that we lived and 
entertained our friends, and 
in one or other of which we 
always assembled before going 
along for the more serious 
business of dining. It was here 
that I was first introduced to 
the habit of ‘ small-chop,’ hors 
d’cuvres handed round with 
the evening apéritif, and an 
almost necessary supplement to 
the evening meal in a country 
where people sit long and dine 
late. 

We started work early so as 
to get the parade work over 
before the sun grew unpleasantly 
hot. The troops, after being 
inspected in barracks, were 
marched up to the disused polo 
ground and there, watched by 
an audience of monkeys from a 
neighbouring hill, they applied 
themselves to the more monot- 
onous side of soldiering with 
an enthusiasm which can only 
be equalled by urchins doing 
similar exercises for their own 
pleasure. 

It is odd to be watched by 
monkeys. They look so know- 
ing and critical, that I wondered 
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on how many mornings they 
had been watching the same 
thing, and how well, if put to 
it, they could do it themselves. 
It was even more odd to drill 
black soldiers whose language 
seemed, at the beginning, to be a 
mere jargon, and who looked so 
alike that I wondered if I should 
ever be able to tell them apart. 

The wives cook for their men- 
folk, and every day columns of 
them, in single file, wound up- 
wards along the narrow path 
which led from the market- 
place. The columns usually 
appeared about mid-day, but 
sometimes they were late and 
upset the firing of the time- 
gun; for the Quartermaster liked 
a good target, and to see them 
scattering, with shrill screams, 
every time it was fired. 

It was an interesting and a 
pleasant life. Even the dis- 
appointment over the horses 
was short-lived; for six weeks 
after my arrival, with a com- 
pany of a hundred and fifty 
men, their wives and their 
children, I left Lokoja in a 
paddle-steamer, with two barges 
tied alongside, for an _ out- 
station up the River Benue, 
three hundred miles away. 


Life in an out-station in 
Nigeria is as different from that 
in Headquarters as that in 
Headquarters is from home. 
There is no mess life whatever, 
and house, often built of mud, 
is in reality home. In the early 
days these out-stations must 
have been lonely places. Often, 
I was told, there was only a 
detachment living in a mud- 
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built fort, with one British 
Officer or N.C.O., and per. 
haps, when he was not touri 
an ‘ Assistant Resident.’ The 
European was likely to be 
alone for long stretches at a 
time, and it must have been a 
nerve-racking and depressing 
existence. I can well imagine 
the actual happening of a story 
told about a mutiny in such a 
place. It is almost a legend, 
and time and place have never, 
to my knowledge, been put to 
it. Perhaps it was in the far-off 
days of the Niger Company. 

On a@ moonlit evening, the 
commander of a detachment 
sat outside his hut. His supply 
of reading material had long 
since been exhausted, and as 
he sipped his tepid whisky he 
listened to the everlasting sound 
of drumming coming from the 
fort. 

Every day, for months, he 
had gone down to that fort, 
only to return, when he could 
no longer pretend to be doing 
something useful, to his life of 
solitude. There was no one 
to talk to except the men, and 
this, for fear of causing undue 
familiarity, he could not do. 
Of late, indeed, they had, he 
thought, become surly and dis- 
contented, and he wondered 
how much, if at all, they were 
‘with us’ in our occupation of 
their country. What if on a 
night such as this they should 
rise against him and murder 
him in his bed ? 

A dark shadow slid silently 
from the walls of the fort and 
moved stealthily towards a 
patch of scrub. Another fol- 
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lowed, and then from bush to 
push these figures slunk—always 
nearer—towards his dwelling- 


place, until every shadow 
gemed to be an ambush of 
waiting men. 


The officer went quietly into 
his house and took up his rifle. 
Resting it over the back of a 
chair, he waited for the move- 
ment that would start the rush 
towards his house. As he saw 
a shadow rise up in the under- 
growth, not more than a hun- 
dred yards away, he fired, and 
a choking cry told him that he 
had found his mark. 

A cloud drifted over the 
moon, and for a while he waited 
in the darkness, a darkness 
under cover of which they 
might make an end of him or 
creep back defeated into the 
fort. The moon came out 
again, but never a figure stirred. 

For an hour or more he 
waited; until the drumming 
ceased and everything appeared 
to be asleep. Then, certain 
that, in the darkness, they had 
stolen back disheartened to the 
fort, he crept, unseen, through 
the long grass towards the 
gate. A sleeping’ sentry 
sprawled across the entrance. 
He could hardly believe his 
luck as he stooped and picked 
up the abandoned rifle. The 
armoury was only a few yards 
away. He stepped over the 
sleeping figure and made sure 
that the door was locked. Then 
he crept silently into the guard- 
room and pocketed the key. 
Only the guard remained now. 
They were all asleep, and their 
rifles rested on a rack beside 
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the door. Hardly daring to 
breathe, he removed the bolts. 
Then, caring no longer what 
noise he made, he slammed 
the iron-barred gate behind 
him and mounted guard over 
it, his loaded rifle in his hand. 

The Assistant Resident, with 
his escort of Hausa soldiers, 
came in from tour the next 
day, and there they found 
him, threatening to fire at 
anyone who crossed the tiny 
square. He and his N.C.O.’s 
selected six of the most power- 
fully built mutineers to be sent 
in under escort, and so they 
set out in a native canoe, their 
late commander sitting with 
his rifle in the stern. He 
thought he was escorting them, 
but, in reality, they were 
escorting him. The mutiny 
was of his own imagination, 
and in the low scrub, not a 
hundred yards from his house, 
the body of a hyena, a bullet 
hole drilled clean through it, 
lay rotting in the sun. 

In the early days of British 
occupation there were a great 
many of these forts. They 
were not built as barracks, 
for the officers and men lived 
in mud buildings outside, but 
they contained magazines and 
storehouses, and, in emergency, 
were used as defended posts. 
Usually they were quite small, 
to contain, perhaps, a hundred 
men. High and massive walls 
of mud and stone like those 
of the old native cities sur- 
rounded a little compound, and 
all along the walls they were 
parapeted for defence. 

A few until quite recently 
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were still occupied, although 
this form of stronghold has 
long since outlived its useful- 
ness. I shall never forget 
my first sight of the fort at 
Sokoto. It was evening, on 
the day of my arrival to be 
stationed there, when I ap- 
proached it with the O.C. Troops. 
We walked along a well-kept 
road flanked by the Europeans’ 
houses and compounds, and, 
after passing through the trees 
which surrounded the European 
quarter, suddenly came out 
into an open space. There, 
lonely and massive, was the 
fort, standing out like a scene 
from the film of ‘Beau Geste,’ 
the bugler, silhouetted against 
the flaming sky, sounding 
‘ Retreat,’ while the Union Jack 
fluttered down from the flag- 
pole. 

To us, it was our head- 
quarters, and a very hot and 
stuffy one at that, and it was 
from here, in 1906, that the 
luckless column of Mounted 
Infantry set out to demand the 
surrender of the Mahadi leader 
at Satiru. It was here that 
they first heard the news of the 
disaster. How, when approach- 
ing the village, the mounted 
column had halted. How, on 
the sight of armed men issuing 
from the village, they had 
dismounted and formed asquare. 
The senior political officer with 
the column prevailed on the 
commander to let his party go 
forward and parley; he gave 
the order to advance and follow 
them. 
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The order was not under. 
stood. Some on foot, some 
mounted, the square began to 
move, the sides swung out- 
wards, fanwise, and for q 
moment all was confusion, 
Then from a hidden hollow 
in the ground there arose a 
horde of shouting natives, 
Brandishing spears and farm 
implements, they flung them- 
selves upon the broken square. 
The Europeans were the first 
to go down under the rush, 
then after a few minutes of 
fierce fighting a small remnant, 
all that was left of them, 
managed to disentangle them- 
selves and fought their way 
back to Sokoto. One British 
N.C.O. came out alive, carrying 
the wounded doctor. Of the 
others, the commander of the 
column and the two political 
officers were killed, the column 
itself was cut to pieces, and, 
for a time, the maintenance of 
order and all that had been 
done, hung in the balance. 

It was in this fort that, 
during the critical days that 
followed, the Resident organised 
the remaining Europeans and 
loyal natives for any emergency, 
and here, that news was received 
that the relief column had 
burned Satiru to the ground, 
and that the site on which it 
stood had been cursed by the 
Sarakin Mussalmi? to render it 
the barren and unoccupied waste 
that it remains to this day. 

The troops who pacified 
Nigeria must have built many 
such forts, for traces of them 





1 The Sultan, Mohammedan ruler of Northern Nigeria. 
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nder. | yemain in numerous places moving without visible support 
some | where soldiers are no longer over the tangled undergrowth 
2D to | geen. Most of them have lost towards the ruined walls. The 
out. | their character, but one in man who lives there has him- 
T 4 articular seems determined to self told me that sometimes, 
sion, | resist the ravages of time and when he sits reading late at 
low | the inadequacy of men’s night, he seems to hear a voice 
se a | memories. A European’s house call “ Boy,’ and that his 
ives, | js built almost on its site, and native servant nodding on the 
farm | the natives swear that often, verandah starts up, and think- 
1em- | on a dark night, a light such ing it is he who called, hurries 
lare, as is given by the hurricane into the room to answer the 
first lamp of a European is seen command. 
ush, 
| of 
ant, Ii. 
—_ ** It’s the worst coast of all.” 
om- 
vay Life in an out-station was one boy turned up to play four 
‘ish a very pleasant existence. chukkers immediately after a 
ing Those in which the R.W.A.F.F. punishment which must have 
the were stationed were usually made contact with a hard 
the in the Headquarters of a Pro- saddle a matter more for per- 
cal vince, and the representatives sonal congratulation than of 
nn of the various Departments of genuine pleasure. 
id, Government insured a variety Apart from polo, tennis, and 
of of views and conversation. golf, people had to make their 
en In addition to this the shoot- own amusements, and did so 
ing was excellent. Duck and very successfully. Native race 
it, geese abound in most of the meetings (reminiscent of cavalry 
at lakes in Northern Nigeria, and charges), gymkhanas, and an 
“dd a benevolent providence seems occasional paperchase served 
id to have established the seats the purpose, and consequently, 
y; of the mighty within easy in the daytime at least, there 
d reach of them. was no cause to grumble. 
d In order to make up sufficient The evenings were not 80 
, numbers for polo, we had to easy. One soon got tired of 
t rope in ‘mallams,’ and some _ the very limited round of dinner- 
e of the elder boys from the parties and ‘ drink parties’ (the 
t Emirate schools. Some of them latter being the normal form 
e were very good: a small of after-games relaxation and 





minority could not make their 
ponies go at all, and a large 
majority could not stop them. 
It was all extremely dangerous. 

What they lacked in skill 
they made up for in keenness ; 


not necessarily the orgy which 
their name implies), and one 
was hard put to it to find 
something to do. Attempts 
were made, however, ranging 
from similar parties in fancy 
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dress to a full-blown ‘ village 
fair,’ with a real, live, merry- 
go-round of kicking and pro- 
testing donkeys. 

Change is the antidote to 
boredom, and lack of it, com- 
bined with the 
and the almost unbelievable 
stupidity of servants, may 
account for ill-health as well 
as ill-temper. A condition, in 
fact, summed up by the ex- 
pression, “The country has 
got him.” 

A tale of two people “ The 
country got’’ was told to me 
by a man who had just come 
back from a tour in one of the 
less populated districts. 

“ A short time ago,” he said, 
““T was travelling up the river 
with a District Officer bound 
for the same station. 

‘Tt was several days since we 
had passed the last big settle- 
ment, and we were making 
our way through a stretch of 
water surrounded by pretty 
dense country. Every now and 
then, the line of thick bush 
was broken by a clearing con- 
taining a native village, but 
even these seemed to be almost 
deserted and to be falling to 
pieces through lack of attention. 

“For the past few miles, 
however, they had become more 
frequent, as though, at last, 
there was a convergence of the 
population towards a point. 
It was about eleven o’clock 
when we rounded a bend in the 
river and came upon a village 
rather larger than the rest. 

“¢¢ Hallo,’ I said, ‘ that looks 

like a trading station of sorts. 
Isn’t that a canteen over 
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there?’ I had spotted two 
whitewashed bungalows in g 
clump of trees set apart from 
the village, and I could see 
corrugated -iron roof which 
looked remarkably like a store, 

“*There’s someone _ there, 
answered the D.O. ‘We may 
as well go ashore and see.’ 

“A small crowd collected 
almost at once. They stared 
inquisitively, and spat bits of 
sugar-cane into the river. Then 
a gang of small, dust-covered 
urchins formed themselves into 
a procession and followed in 
silence while we made our 
way towards the main street. 

“At the end of the street 
was our canteen, and the stench 
of drying skins came to meet 
us with a greeting that was 
anything but a welcome. 

“¢ Look,’ cried the D.O., 
pointing to a crowd of natives 
who were swarming round a 
white-clad figure in the canteen 
compound, ‘ isn’t that a white 
man ?’ 

“*¢ Looks like one,’ I said; 
‘if a European can be alive 
in this atmosphere! He seems 
to be a bit upset about some- 
thing.’ ‘ That’s right, that’s 
right,’ he was shouting. ‘ Throw 
the skins down in the muck. 
It improves ’em. Now trip 
over that b—— bundle! I 
don’t mind, I’ve got another 
year to do here.’ We skirted 
round a collection of heavily 
laden donkeys and, without 
disturbing him, entered the 
store. 

‘“‘ After the glare of the street 
it was pitch dark inside, and 
it was with considerable surprise 
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that we heard an educated 

lish voice greeting us. 
‘Hallo,’ it said, ‘can it be a 
host, or has my relief arrived 
g month early ? ’ 

“When our eyes had ac- 
customed themselves to the 
changed conditions of light, we 
saw the owner of the voice 
standing behind the counter. 
He was an elderly, studious- 
looking man, quite out of place 
among the gaudy cotton fabrics 
which hung from a line above 
his head. He was obviously 
delighted to see us, and pressed 
us to break our journey and 
stay for the night. ‘ I’m afraid 
we can’t,’ I regretted; ‘we are 
trying to keep to a time 
schedule, and will have to 
move on this afternoon at the 
latest.’ 

“‘You'll stay to “chop” 
with us, anyway,’ he urged. 
‘It will be a pleasant change 
for us both. My name’s Brown ; 
Hoskinson is outside buying 
skins.’ 

“*We saw him,’ I answered. 
‘I didn’t expect to find two 
white men living together in 
a place like this.’ 

““Hardly living together,’ 
he corrected. ‘ Still, you’ll meet 
him at lunch-time: we always 
entertain jointly when anyone 
does arrive. I'll take you up 
to my house now, and you 
can make yourselves com- 
fortable.’ He scribbled a chit, 
and, without saying a word 
to his colleague, led the way 
up to one of the buildings we 
had seen on our arrival. 

“The bungalow was cool and 
comfortable. It was filled with 
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books and sporting prints, and 
I wondered how a man of his 
obvious breeding could stand 
being tucked away in such an 
out-of-the-way place. ‘Do you 
find anything to shoot here ?’ I 
asked. 

‘¢ ¢ There is a certain amount,’ 
he answered, ‘ but I feel that 
I can’t very well go out and 
leave all the work to Hoskinson. 
He doesn’t care about that 
sort of thing, and might think 
I was trying to take advantage 
of him.’ 

“¢ What on earth do you 
do with yourself?’ asked the 
D.O. 

‘“‘¢T read a good deal,’ Brown 
answered. ‘I get new books 
out every mail, and I’m quite 
happy so long as I’m left in 
peace. Here’s Hoskinson.’ 

‘‘The arrival needed no an- 
nouncing. It was obvious, even 
at a distance, that Hoskinson’s 
personality was of the kind 
that makes itself felt. He was 
whistling out of tune, and he 
began to talk when he was 
fully fifty yards from the 
bungalow. 

‘“‘¢ That’s right, that’s right,’ 
he began. ‘I’m all for a party. 
Andu, go catch gramophone. 
Catch um proper, no break um.’ 
The boy who had been following 
him darted off in the direction 
of the other house, and Hoskin- 
son, throwing his helmet into 
a corner of the room, sprawled 
into the nearest chair. 

“¢ Just what the doctor 
ordered,’ he went on. ‘A 
party is just right for yours 
truly. Here’s the gramophone. 
Sorry I haven’t got much in 
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the way of new records.’ He 
selected a well-worn specimen, 
and turned the instrument on. 

“ Brown, in the meantime, 
had shut up like an oyster, 
and was tapping with his glass 
on the side of his chair, as 
though his nerves were all on 
edge. His ‘boy’ filled the 
glass when it was empty, and 
Hoskinson’s ‘ boy’ attended to 
Hoskinson. Both forced hos- 
pitality on us, and we were 
glad when ‘chop’ was event- 
ually announced. 

“T have never attended a 
more extraordinary lunch party. 
Our hosts seemed to ignore 
each other’s presence without 
being in the least offensive, 
and eventually, by force of 
circumstances, the D.O. found 
himself talking exclusively to 
Hoskinson, and I to Brown. 
When lunch was over, the 
other two went off together 
to see the Village Head about 
some supplies we wanted, and 
Brown and I were left alone. 

“¢T’m afraid I have to go 
back to the canteen for a 
few minutes,’ he said. ‘ Then 
Ill come and see you off. 
We may as well stroll along.’ 
We walked down there together, 
and after ushering me into his 
office and inviting me to make 
myself at home, he went out 
into the compound. 

“ As I expected him to be 
away for some time, I sat down 
in the only comfortable chair 
behind the rough wooden table 
which served as a desk, and 
gazed casually round the room. 

“It was a typical office of 
its kind. Ant-eaten advertise- 
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ment placards and clips of 
invoices hung from nails driven 
into the mud walls, and aj 
around were tiers of kerosene 
boxes filled with files. [ jit 
a cigarette, and got up to 
move about the narrow room, 

“TI glanced idly at the files, 
They consisted of the ugual 
array of trading correspondence, 
Then a section of the other. 
wise unimposing array caught 
my eye. They were thicker 
than the rest, and seemed to 
have been more recently used; 
but it was not their bulk that 
first attracted my attention; 
it was the heading, usual enough, 
but strangely incongruous in a 
place like this. 

““* Local Correspondence,’ it 
read. 

“Tf, in a hundred miles of 
the surrounding country, there 
was one other person who could 
read, I should have been sur- 
prised. The idea of any form 
of local correspondence piqued 
my curiosity, and I opened 
the first one at random. 

“¢To J. Brown, Esq.,’ it 
began. 

“¢ You are doubtless aware 
that Amadu, the hide and skin 
dealer, was here this morn- 
ing...’ Then followed a mass 
of technical detail which could 
have been discussed in a few 
minutes in the office, and it 
was signed: KR. Hoskinson. 

“T turned over a page or 
two. There it was again. A 
suggestion that Brown might 
look into a question of local 
drainage. That his ‘ boy’ had 
been found interfering with 
Hoskinson’s washing ! 
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“][ gasped. Here was the 
explanation of their singular 
pehaviour at lunch-time. They 
never spoke to each other! 
How long it had been going 
on, Heaven only knew. They 
were too incompatible of tem- 

ent to live together, 
month after month, without 
risking the inevitable quarrel, 
and they had chosen this way 
out of it. Only when others 
came did they make any 
attempt to get together, and 
then only to an extent that 
insured, for both of them, a 
fair share of the companionship 
they both needed.” 

“Did you ever see them 
again?’? I asked as soon as 
the narrator had finished. 

“Yes,” he replied. coat | 
called in about six months 
later, and found that Brown 
had gone on leave and that 
Hoskinson was left there all 
by himself. He showed me 
half a dozen letters from Brown, 
who was having a very good 
time in Dorset, and wrote 
every mail, because he knew 
Hoskinson never got many 
letters. Hoskinson admitted 
that they never used to speak 
to each other, but he said that 
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they really got on remarkably 
well, and if I can remember his 
exact words, that it was b—— 
lonely there without him.” 

One can hardly call this 
story, understandable as it is, 
typical of men’s lives in West 
Africa. The country has its 
reputation to keep up, and it 
occasionally obliges with an 
example of itself at its worst. 
In common with most ex- 
Coasters, I am jealous of this 
reputation, and should be 
genuinely aggrieved if it were 
to be proved no longer the 
he-man’s country my friends 
imagine. 

A British N.C.O. once showed 
me a photograph which he 
had taken of his new house. 
It was a magnificent house 
(and who should know better 
than I, for I had designed it 
myself). I asked him if he was 
sending the picture of it home 
to his best girl. 

‘‘ Send that to ’er!”’ he said. 
‘‘ Tf I did she’d never send me 
any more parcels. I sent her 
a photo of the ‘ boy’s’ ’ouse, 
and said that it was mine.” 

It is in much the same 
spirit that I reproduce the 
story of Brown and Hoskinson. 


IV. 


I have often been asked, 
have I shot an elephant? I 
hang my head in shame and 
answer “No.” The fact is, 
that had I tried I might have 
done so; for there was plenty to 
shoot. Elephant, buffalo, lion 
and hartebeeste were only a 


few of the large variety of 
‘beef’ to be found if one was 
inclined to work for it. It 
needs time and opportunity, 
however, and polo and racing, 
if one takes them seriously, 
are whole-time hobbies. 

On three days a week, all 
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the year round, polo is played 
in the majority of the 
R.W.A.F.F. stations. Ponies 
are cheap, ranging from £7 to 
£12 ‘raw’ to £10 to £20 
‘made.’ They seldom measure 
over fifteen hands, but are 
fast and handy, and train very 
quickly to the game. Native 
dealers bring them up, ten or 
so at a time, and when, at 
last, there is one worth buying, 
the bargaining begins. 

“Thirty pounds,” says the 
dealer. ‘‘ Syrian trader he want 
to buy him for racehorse.” 

“'Ten,’”’ says the purchaser. 

““T give him you for twenty- 
five,” replies the coper. 

“Ten,” persists the pur- 
chaser. 

The money is counted out 
on the verandah, ten piles of 
glittering shillings. The native’s 
eyes glisten greedily. ‘ Com- 
mission, ten per cent,’’ he says. 

“You get that from the 
owner,” the purchaser insists. 
“‘ Take the horse to the stables.’’ 
Then off the dealer shuffles, 
grumbling outwardly, but with 
six pounds profit in his pocket, 
and another customer among the 
idiots who rate a horse so high. 

Racing is well organised ; 
flat, up to a mile and a quarter, 
and hurdles up to two miles. 
If on the railway, one is in 
reach of about fourteen ‘ two- 
day meetings ’ a year, and these, 
with the visitors they draw and 
the other attractions got up 
for their amusement, constitute 
the main social events of 

Northern Nigeria, Lagos, and 
Ibadan. 
Perhaps the most outstanding 
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event of recent years was th 
visit, in 1925, of the Prince ¢ 
Wales. From all the PTOVine9 
of Northern Nigeria came the 
Emirs and their following { 
attend his Durbar. For day 


highly coloured turbans and 
flowing robes. Men in chain 
armour, with quilted horse- 
coverings reminiscent of the 
Crusades. Every now and then 
came a group of tall camels, 
with brightly clad musicians on 
their backs, until one’s eyes 
could hardly take in so much 
colour and movement, and the 


before the countryside echoeg wo le 
with the blast of trumpet, § 1" 
the sound of horses’ hoofs, reall 
and the tramp of multitude, chat 
Then in the morning of the ing } 
great day the show began. ope 

On either side of a raised to tt 
pavilion two battalions of the for | 
W.A.F.F. (only after that to sa 
become a Royal regiment) were and 
drawn up, their scarlet Zouave - 
jackets, worn over bleached Bu 
khaki, making a wall of colour. fll 
The sun glinted on their _ 
bayonets, and in front of them ' 
passed a pageant like that of y 
medieval times. 

In a procession that went a 
on for over two hours, came . 
the Chiefs and Emirs. Naked a 
pagans, armed with spears and ' 
bows. Horses with flowing I 
manes and tails, covered with : 
silver saddle-cloths. Men in 

| 





pall of dust mounted, ever 
higher, into the sky. 

At last it was over. The 
multitudes dispersed slowly 


through the numerous gates 
of the walled city, and the 
Europeans scattered to carTy 
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on the rejoicing according to 
the custom of a modern age. 

At dinner that evening I 
sat next to a visitor from Eng- 
jand. I waxed eloquent in 
téling him what a grand life 
we led. I pointed out to him 
how civilised the West Coast 
really was. I sipped my iced 
champagne contentedly, think- 
ing I had made a deep impres- 
sion. My eyes, unaccustomed 
to the luxuries supplied specially 
for the occasion, feasted on the 
newly installed electric light 
and the very latest of modern 
furnishings. He looked lan- 
guidly round the table at his 
fellow guests in their neat shell 
jackets and black kamarbands. 
“How on earth do you get 
your hair cut ? ” he said. 

Another scene which comes 
readily to my mind took place 
a year later. The polo ground 
at Kano was cleared for several 
hundred yards on either side. 
In the centre was a great white 
circle, and all around, squatting 
on the ground or sitting motion- 
less on their horses, were thou- 
sands of the population. They 
had come to see the first 
aeroplane that had ever landed 
in Northern Nigeria. 

In a bright blue sky three 
specks appeared, no bigger than 
vultures, but the sharp eyes 
had spotted them, and after 
the first murmur of awed sur- 
prise there was a deathly 
silence, broken only by the 
neighing of nervous horses and 
the jingling of bits. Then 
as their nature became apparent, 
and they circled round the 
ground, there came a long- 


drawn-out cry of “‘ Allah ’”’ from 
ten thousand throats. 

‘* Are there men in there ? ”’ 
a soldier asked me. 

Yes,” I replied. ‘Men 
just like ourselves.” 

He thought a minute, as 
though almost doubting my 
word. ‘* What do they eat?” 
he asked. 

A sergeant, standing near, 
looked scornfully at this fledg- 
ling who had no memories of 
the Great War in East Africa, 
and answered the question for 
me. ‘Fool,’ he said scorn- 
fully, ‘‘ they eat birds.” 

The airmen stayed for a few 
days in Kano, and during that 
time gave numerous flights. 
A Battalion Sergeant-Major of 
the R.W.A.F.F. was one of the 
first natives to fly, but his 
pleasure was rather spoiled by 
the fact that he dropped his 
fez overboard while flying over 
Kano City, which he suspected 
to be full of ‘ thief men,’ and 
he spent most of the flight 
poking the pilot in the ribs 
and pointing downwards in the 
direction in which the fez had 
gone. 

Another disappointing ex- 
perience was that of one of the 
district headmen. He entered 
the machine with fear and 
trepidation. When the engine 
started he was only saved 
from immediate flight, and sub- 
sequent disgrace, by the fact 
that he was strapped in, and 
that there was, all around him, 
an impassable wall of his 
followers telling him how 
wonderful he was. The pro- 
peller revolved more and more 
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quickly. The backward current 
of air caught the flowing robes 
he was wearing and blew them 
up over his head. Blinded and 
suffocating, but too frightened 
to let go of the sides of the 


cockpit and pull them down, 


he finished his flight. When, 
at last, he plucked up courage 
to free his head, the scene 
which met his eyes was identical 
with that which he had left. 
All around were his followers, 
telling him how wonderful he 
was. The aeroplane was in 
exactly the same place, and, 
apart from the fact that he felt 
rather sick, nothing seemed to 
have changed. He was one of 
the first natives of Nigeria to 
fly, and might have been ex- 
pected to tell others how safe 
and comfortable it was. In- 
stead, he told everybody that 
the whole thing was a juju 
and that he had never been 
off the ground at all. 

There is a regular air service 
now, and in all probability, 
when he hears the engines 
droning overhead, he is so 
used to them that he does not 
even bother to look up. 

These, however, were out- 
standing events. The greater 
part of one’s time in Nigeria 
is taken up by a fixed routine. 
In the morning one has work 
to do. Lunch parties which 
still consist of the national 
dish of ‘palm oil chop’ or 
‘ground nut stew’ are, merci- 
fully, confined to week-ends. 
In the afternoon the whole 
place is asleep. Then, in the 
evenings, the round of exercise 
begins. 
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On the racecourse a motley 
crowd assembles. There arp 
horse-dealers with a String of 
indifferent beasts to sell, jogging 
them in the mouth with thei 
cruel bits to make them Play 
up and make a show. Syrians, 
with a finer breed of horse 
than any Nigeria can produce, 
brought in from adjacent French 
territory, their walrus mous. 
taches sprouting out from 
under soiled white helmets, and 
their eyes fixed intently on 
their stop watches, while native 
jockeys gallop their latest pur- 
chase round and round the 
track. Occasionally one sees 
an Arab, in loose white breeches 
and Zouave jacket, riding his 
own stallion, while Europeans 
of every calling have come to 
do training gallops, or to knock 
a polo ball about on the centre 
ground. 

Sometimes there is a crash, 
as the saddle of some unwary 
novice slips under the belly 
of a ‘herring-gutted’ pony, 
and he is sent off to the hospital, 
which happens to be_ near, 
for an anti-tetanus injection. 
Every now and then, there is 
a bellow of rage from the 
Secretary, as some unthinking 
lady, looking very nice in her 
Jodhpurs and knowing it, jumps 
over the fence he has just put 
up to protect new grass, and 
canters happily on. He is 
no respecter of persons, and 
who can blame him? He is 
also Polo Secretary, and only 
the day before, while a chukker 
was in progress, a member of 
her sex asked him to throw a 
polo ball for her dog! In the 
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distance, little groups of khaki 
figures can be seen, putting 
up jumps for a coming point- 
to-point. 

The sun sinks, leaving a 
pinkish glow of reflected light 
which heralds the coming dark- 
ness. The crowd disperses in 
cars, on horseback, or on 
foot, to meet again at parties 
held outside the sun - heated 
bungalows. 

At the Officers’ Mess of a 
Battalion of the Nigeria Regi- 
ment the drums and fifes are 
playing ‘ Retreat.’ Along a 
pathway flanked with scarlet 
‘fame of the forest’ they 
march and counter-march, until 
their scarlet jackets and the 
scarlet background blend to- 
gether into the gathering gloom. 
Electric light bulbs shine out 
among the trees on to a circle 
of chairs where the Europeans 
sit. The Mess-boys are filling 
the empty glasses, and as the 
band finishes the Regimental 
March and moves off, conversa- 
tion becomes general. 

The usual crowd is there: 
the doctor (who never goes 
to parties unless he finds that 
he cannot get out of them) ; 
a political officer or two; and 
representatives of agriculture, 
forestry, education, and trade. 
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Most of them are wearing 
riding kit. Their views are 
entirely different, and the lives 
of some of them are pre- 
judiced by petty departmental 
jealousies. They are all, how- 
ever, drawn together by that 
levelling influence, the horse, 
and, not unnaturally, they 
come to discuss it among the 
soldiers. 

They are talking about polo, 
and an officer in a loud check 
coat is reminiscing. It is not 
surprising that the evening talk 
in Nigeria is largely of the past. 
The present is always too hot, 
too cold, or too boring. It is 
their prerogative to grouse, but 
they take the climate as a 
matter of course, and when 
they remember past events, 
they are the events which have 
been most pleasant. 

There comes a time, however, 
when all of it is in the past. 
When standing on the deck of 
an Elder Dempster boat, one 
sees the white buildings of 
Lagos slip past for the last 
time. When a thin line of 
scarlet jackets stands out vividly 
against the receding shore, and 
across the intervening water 
one hears the bugles of the 
Nigeria Regiment sounding 
‘The Hausa Farewell.’ 
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IN THE BAY. 
BY L. LUARD. 


It was the good Levant: 


who, in answer to my letter, 
suggested a trip with the Breton 
tunnymen. We had _ been 
friends for years; and though 
his repeated attempts to build 
me the boat of his dreams had 
been unfortunate, he always 
welcomed me like a king. 

“ 'Yes,”” he wrote; “I have 
a nephew, one by name of Yves 
Sellin, who is the patron of 
the Caporal Guicheteau—a boat 
that is only four years old and 
said to be the fastest out of 
Concarneau. Not so fast as 
she might have been, had I 
been allowed to design and build 
her! But that is the same the 
world over. The sons despise 
the skill of their fathers, the 
nephews the genius of their 
uncles. Only well - advised 
strangers go to the right builder. 

‘“* However, you will be among 
your true friends—the Bretons 
—seeking those elusive tunny 
with a relation of mine, who 
also has to uphold a reputation. 
Have no fear. He will see to 
your every wish and satisfy 
the most exacting curiosity. 
Furthermore, he is a scholar 
of note, who is well versed in 
the mysteries of navigation. 
I have heard it said that he 
finds his position at sea with 
an instrument called a sextant ; 
and—who knows ?—he may be 
able to teach you something. 
The younger fishermen are 


children of a science we do not 
understand; but I am eon. 
vinced that this will delight 
your heart and capture your 
imagination. 

‘Monsieur, by return of post 
send me your decision. True 
friendship is always exemplified 
in service, and your written 
word is my command. 

“Finally, Marie and I, we 
both consider it is high time 
for you to revisit Carantec, 
not to discuss boats, not to 
cross swords with my com- 
patriots, but to study the ways 
of simple men who still hold 
to the great tradition of mast 
and sail... .”’ 


Levant’s greeting, when I 
arrived a month later, began 
as usual. ‘“ Soyez le bienvenu, 
monsieur! This is like old 
times!’’ Then he paused, his 
blue eyes glittering. ‘ But how 
different! For a moment— 
for many moments, if you will 
—we must put aside the 
question of boats. Let wus 
leave them severely alone. Yes 
—to the extent of not even 
entering the chantier. When 
you return—ah /—that may be 
a different matter.” 


“Yes; that is a different 
matter.” 

“ Assuredly ! But all is ar- 
ranged. Yves—he is waiting 


to welcome you. On arrival 


at Concarneau you must go 
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to a Monsieur Gaud, a decorator 
by profession, who also holds 
, small bistro. He will be 
conversant with the movements 
of my nephew and inform you 
of the best hotel in which to 
await his return from sea.”’ 

He led me into the shop, 
opened his desk, and putting 
on a pair of spectacles, picked 
up @ letter. 

I saw him frown, but he 
anticipated my remark with, 
“Nom d’un chien! the better 
the scholar, the worse the 
witing. This purple ink dis- 
tresses the eyes. Ah !—TI have 
it... ‘Monsieur Gaud, who 
holds the bistro situated in the 
Rue de Sevres. It is painted a 
bright yellow with the words, 
“A La Descente Des Marins,” 
in letters of an equally bright 
blue. Your English friend 
cannot miss it. Let him call 
each day without fail; for 
sometimes we are in harbour 
only a few hours... .’ 

“Without fail, you wunder- 
stand,”’ Levant emphasised, sur- 
veying me with questioning 
curiosity. “ But what gave 
you the thought of sailing with 
our fishermen? A strange idea. 
Marie, she was a little anxious 
when I read her your letter.’ 

“A book,” I said, “ describ- 
ing the history of the industry.” 

“ Monsieur, beware of books ; 
they bewitch the mind,” he 
answered solemnly. ‘“‘ The 
written word has no relation 
to life.” 

“Too much, sometimes,” I 
said, and changed the subject, 


fearing he might cross-examine 
me, 


I left for Concarneau three 
days later, a small crucifix 
securely packed in my case. 
“Place it over the head of 
your berth, monsieur,’’ Marie 
said. “Like that no harm 
can befall you. Yves, he is a 
fine sailor, but the sea has no 
compassion. And when you 
return stay a long while, as 
long a8 you wish. We are 
always delighted to have you 
with us.” 

“« Always delighted,’’ Levant 
said. ‘ And if you find he is 
doing well, do not forget a 
discreet reminder that another 
tunnyman will prove an asset. 
I—his uncle—will make the 
fullest concessions; and with 
his reputation he can find the 
necessary shareholders without 
difficulty.” 

I murmured a vague assent, 
aware that through the in- 
tricate pattern of Breton lives 
ran a golden thread that could 
not be broken. But his next 
words banished the thought. 

** Above all, do not lose the 
little crucifix, monsieur.”’ 

“Rest assured,’ I said, 
strangely moved. ‘ I will guard 
it as I would my life.” 

I had no difficulty in find- 
ing Monsieur Gaud’s estaminet. 
With the object of catching the 
eye, he had lavished pride and 
skill upon the exterior. It 
eclipsed the surrounding houses 
in a rippling flash of colour, 
the light blue letters, scrolled 
across an imitation pediment, 
set, like sapphires, in a plain 
of topaz. 

I saw him standing behind 
the small bar, dressed in overalls 
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that had once been white; 
and my rapid glance, ranging 
from the sawdust sprinkled over 
the bare floor to the walls, on 
which were painted crude sea- 
scapes dominated by the flam- 
boyant sails of countless 
tunnymen, brought a sudden 
smile to his dark, unshaven face. 

“Good morning, monsieur. 
Are you the English comrade 
who wishes to meet my friend 
and client Monsieur Sellin ? 
You have no luck. He sailed 
four days ago and may not be 
back for a week, even for a 
fortnight. At the moment there 
are no boats in the harbour, 
despite the bad fishing.’’ 

“This is indeed unwelcome 
news,’’ I said, realising by the 
slight lift of his eyes towards 
the army of surrounding bottles 
that my duty was clear. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
“One cannot fight fate. A 
fisherman’s life is ruled by the 
decrees of nature. Monsieur 
Sellin, he commanded me to 
convey to you his best wishes ; 
and in a good hotel the days 
will pass quickly. But monsieur 
is surely in need of refresh- 
ment ...?” 

I chose the necessary drinks 
with a nonchalance that satisfied 
the proprieties, and Monsieur 
Gaud, careful to fill both glasses 
to the brim, soon warmed to 
his work. Before long, I found 
myself ordering a simple 
déjeuner, and the afternoon 
slipped away at progressive 
speed, question and answer 
alternating with long discourses 
on subjects that had no concern 
with fishing. 
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“Yes,” he said at last; “7 
have retained a room for you 
at the Hoétel de Concorde, an 
establishment where the food 
is excellent. But it boagts 
no fine paintings on the wall 
—a hobby of mine. The men, 
when they come to port, like to 
see their ships as they are seen, 
If they care nothing about 
composition, they insist on the 
technical details being correct.” 

“ Admirable,’’ I said. 

“ But the painters who flock 
here in the summer ppo- 
duce monstrosities,”’ he added, 
“They conceive that the sea 
is the same as the land, that 
a ship can be drawn as they 
wish to achieve an effect. Thus 
you will note our brave tunny- 
men sailing dead into the eye 
of the wind with their sheets 
freed, heeling in a flat calm, 
sitting upright in a strong breeze, 
performing every impossible 
evolution. Afterwards, they 
exhibit their pictures in the 
salons, and all the critics 
applaud. Monsieur, I am no 
believer in that form of art; 
I prefer to aim at reality.” 

I concurred, unaware that I 
was enhancing his project. He 
drained his glass at a gulp and 
eyed the empty bottle. Then, 
staring at me with intensity, 
he exclaimed, ‘Monsieur, I 
wish to safeguard you. Surely 
you desire a small memento 
of your visit? And framed, 
too. A matter of three hundred 
francs. In the Ville Close— 
go there at your peril !—they 
will ask six hundred—more— 
even eight hundred... .” 

“‘ Yes,” I said weakly ; “ but 
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not too large. One I can carry 
in my suitcase.”’ 

He beamed. ‘“ Entendu. A 
cameo of the Caporal Guicheteau. 
A little masterpiece. And do 
not bother to come here every 
day as Sellin directed. All 
seamen are thoughtless. I, my- 
self, will inform you when his 
ship arrives. At times—you 
conceive—this district is not 
salubrious, even when the fish- 
ing is bad.” 

“That means,’’ I remarked 
slowly, “there is always a 
little money to be spent.’ 

“ Always,” he affirmed, his 
face serious— always, in one 
way or another. Otherwise 
one could not live.” 

I waited over a week for the 
arrival of the Caporal Guicheteau. 
Sometimes the translucent 
waters of the harbour, over- 
shadowed by the curving line 
of granite fortifications, lay 
stiled and deserted. In the 
offing the glittering blue plain 
of the sea, pierced with an 
archipelago of islets, extended 
beyond the protecting sweep of 
a rock-bound coast, merging 
at last into the gateway of the 
Atlantic. 

Then, in the space of a few 
hours, the returning ships came 
winging over the western 
horizon, at first fugitive as 
wind - blown gossamer, lifting 
andrising. They swung through 
the narrow channel like exotic 
seabirds, sails and hulls a riotous 
flw of colour. Closing the 
pier- head, under shortened 
canvas, they moved forward, 
without effort, with hardly a 
ripple at the bow, ship after 
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ship, hailing from all the ports 
of the Breton seaboard, ten 
days out, fifteen days out, 
twenty days out, their catch, 
pendent from racks amidships, 
gleaming like strips of silver. 

Slowly, to the creak and plaint 
of blocks, they rounded head 
to wind, pivoting in their own 
length, and came to rest, the 
surge of rusted cables a resonant 
roar. The tricolour crept to 
each masthead, signal for the 
factory buyers. 

With unalloyed delight I 
would watch the harbour filling 
up. Often the stilled waters 
disappeared beneath a massed 
congestion of hulls. The ships 
held in every line a beauty all 
their own. Lying shoulder to 
shoulder in extended tiers, their 
masts forming a miniature forest, 
their fishing-rods a maze of 
soaring antenne, their bow- 
sprits, run in, thrusting at the 
sky like grouped artillery, they 
looked royal; they were the 
warriors of the northern seas. 

‘An Armada that gladdens 
the heart,’’ a tall Frenchman 
said to me one day. ‘ Here 
sail is still supreme.”’ 

“A total of nine hundred 
sail, I am told.” 

** Quite right,’’ he said ; “‘ but 
your number includes the tunny 
fleets of all our western coast. 
Brittany can muster between 
six.and seven hundred. Prob- 
ably the largest fleet in the 
world. And in England ? ” 

‘We have surrendered to 
the march of progress.”’ 

He eyed me keenly, nursing 
a venerable white beard. “ It 
is no surrender for the deep 
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sea industry ; but for the in- 
shoremen it means, I fear, 
defeat.” 

“ Economic defeat only,” I 
added hastily. ‘ Shakespeare 
knew it centuries ago: ‘ The 
big ones eat up the little 
ones.’ ”’ 

“ Ah, lui par exemple!” he 
retorted. “A great man— 
greater than all our littérateurs 
put together. And we are 
beginning to feel these condi- 
tions ourselves. A motor here, 
a motor there. Cold chambers. 
Larger ships. Rising costs of 
construction. But the State 
Pension Scheme, giving every 
man 4000 francs a year after 
three hundred months of navi- 
gation, is the life-blood of the 
industry. The ships will last 
as long as there are crews to 
man them. One could not 
wish more.”’ 

I soon discovered that he 
knew all there was to know 
about the industry. For fully 
half an hour, without pause, 
he gave me facts and figures— 
an amazing range of statistics. 
Nine hundred ships, employing 
6000 men afloat, and, with the 
sardine industry, over 50,000 
workers ashore, the weight of 
tunny landed in a good year 
running into ten million kilos, 
valued at over fifty million 
francs. Concarneau was the 
principal market, with thirty 
canning factories. Doubtless 
I had seen the girls. They made 
a pretty sight on Sundays, 
strolling arm-in-arm with their 
lovers ; but the work was hard 
and poorly paid. 

T learnt that the season began 
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in June and was now in ful 
swing. At first the fish wer 
found within two hundred miles 
of Cape Finisterre, spread over 
the southern sector of the Bay, 
Then they worked north in the 
warm layer of the Gulf Stream, 
finally reaching the banks of the 
Irish coast towards September, 
A month later they disappeared, 
and the ships came home to 
lay up in the harbours, creeks, 
and estuaries. 

“Four months’ work every 
year,” he commented. “A 
brave métier, if all goes well.” 

“Utopia,” I said, a trifle 
bewildered. 

He smiled indulgently. “ Not 
quite. But a step in the right 
direction. In a good season the 
men earn enough to give them 
bread during the long winter. 
But they take no chances. 
They cultivate the land, or 
go to sea again in trawlers, 
cargo ships, the coasting trade 
—anything that comes to hand. 
They are amphibious—not un- 
like your crofters.”’ 

“¢ And the fish ? ’? I asked. 

‘* Ah !—they are the saving 
grace. No one likes fresh tunny. 
They are all tinned. The breasts 
and stomachs are fancied by 
the gourmets of Europe, and 
even find their way to your 
conservative restaurants; the 
fillets and the surplus morsels 
are bought by the poorer 
classes.” 

“A pity they don’t frequent 
our waters,” I remarked. 

‘“ A thousand pities, monsieur. 
In the North Sea the thon 
rouge—a monster of the deep 
—gives a few wealthy sportsmen 
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some amusing hours; in the 
Bay of Biscay the thon germon 
—his smaller sister—brings a 
livelihood to thousands of men. 
Am I to understand that you are 
contemplating a trip in one of 
the ships? It will be an ex- 
perience, this contrast between 
the world of work and of play ; 
put you open yourself to serious 
trouble.” 

“To trouble ? ’ I exclaimed, 
suddenly perturbed. 

“ Défendu,” he said briefly. 

“ Then I must seek permission 
from the necessary authority,” 
I continued. 

“The Administrateur of the 
Inscription Maritime is at your 
service,” he announced, bowing 
formally. ‘‘I see that you are 
genuinely interested in the in- 
dustry, and will, as you say in 
English, ‘look the other way.’ ”’ 

I tendered him my profound 
thanks, but he waved the words 
aside. ‘* Monsieur,” he said, 
“France is passing through a 
grave crisis. Her stability 
depends upon the integrity of 
simple men. I would wish you 
to realise that the seamen of 
Brittany are still her finest sons.” 


A few days later Monsieur 
Gaud—true to his word—an- 
nounced that the Caporal 
Guicheteau had returned from 
sea. 

“They have had no luck,” 
he said lugubriously—“ none at 
al. A matter of twenty-six 
tunny for nearly a fortnight’s 
work. Perhaps seven hundred 
francs in all as prices go, which 
gives each man a bare franc 
a fish, Monsieur, it is the 
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same everywhere. A disastrous 
season. There is little or no 
money for spending. La misére 
partout.” 

“One cannot fight fate,’ I 
answered cautiously, and saw 
his small eyes contract, his 
thin, angular body stiffen. 

“You have a good memory 
for wise sayings,” he said. 
“But I have done more—and 
for your benefit.” He un- 
buttoned his coat, loosened his 
right arm, and withdrew a 
small paper parcel, untying the 
string in eager haste. “‘ Voyez!” 
he exclaimed. ‘ And framed in 
gilt! Is it not a vivid master- 
piece, full of life and action, 
a true picture of a superb craft ? 
I have given many hours to its 
composition ; I have neglected 
my customers; I have almost 
forgotten how to serve a drink. 
But that is a mere nothing, 
if you are pl a 

He thrust the picture into 
my hands, and I attempted to 
find the necessary felicitations. 
But one glance at the crude 
colours, the irregularity of line 
and feature, the distressing 
attempt to combine straight 
forward painting with flights 
of impressionistic fancy, stifled 
speech. 

“ Mon Dieu! you are over- 
come,” he said exultingly, 
watching me fumble for my 
note-case. “ But do not pay now 
if it is inconvenient. Any time 
will do. When you return, for 
example. I have always heard 
that the English are honour- 
able.’ 

“To be honourable,’ I said 
weakly, “‘ needs more than an 
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exchange of compliments. One 
must suit the deed to the word.”’ 

‘“* Ah, if I were rich, monsieur, 
I would make the picture a 
gift. Friendship and fellowship 
are virtues that have no price. 
But I am placed in an invidious 
position. As a decorator, I 
have to extend my clients a 
credit that is considerable; as a 
publican, one that is unlimited.” 

‘Three hundred frances,’ I 
said, handing over the notes. 

‘‘ Merci, monsieur! My true 
self protests; but you realise 
that men’s thirsts vary inversely 
as the depth of their pockets. 
A desolating truth! But, in 
return, I can at least offer you 
an apéritif when you meet the 
crew at noon. And I will see 
that Monsieur Sellin has pro- 
vided for your every comfort : 
a clean straw mattress, a 
blanket from the house, a knife, 
a fork, a spoon, a china mug. 
Often they are careless, those 
stupid fishermen, and need to 
be reminded of the conventions.” 

He hurried away, and I, for 
my part, wrapped the picture 
in thick brown paper and placed 
it at the bottom of my suitcase. 
There it could lie, unseen and 
disregarded, a relic of untutored 
art, an emblem of forensic 
triumph. Doubtless Monsieur 
Gaud was now walking on air, 
his courage fortified, his patience 
renewed, his sense of injustice 
and insecurity assuaged. 

Sharp at noon I made my 
way to the estaminet. From 
afar I heard the murmur of 
voices; and on entering, I 
faced the discordant clamour 
of Bedlam. A medley of colour 
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met my eyes; bright req 
trousers, blue blouses, splashes of 
russet and ochre ; faces tanned 
a deep mahogany; Monsiey 
Gaud, in his stained white 
overalls, a ministering phantom, 
_ “ Voila notre camarade!” 
somebody exclaimed, and 4 
sudden silence fell. Then [ 
found my hand gripped by a 
wiry man of thirty-five or forty, 
his untroubled eyes a piercing 
steel-blue, his fair hair a mags 
of unruly curls, his lean face 
set in an open smile. 

““Ohé Gaud!” he shouted, 
“stop admiring your vile 
paintings and serve monsieur 
with a pernod. What ails you? 
Did you not see him enter? 
I much doubt if you have 
carried out my instructions.” 

“To the letter, Monsieur 
Sellin—to the letter. We are 
good friends, I assure you,” 
the other returned, hurrying 
forward. 

‘“‘ Friends—hein ? What does 
that mean ?’’ Sellin demanded 
sternly. ‘‘ Have you been in- 
dulging your obsession ? ” 

Monsieur Gaud turned pale. 
“He took a fancy, Monsieur 
Sellin. He admired my work. 
Only a small one. <A mere 
nothing. Monsieur wished for 
@ memento.”’ 

“And how much did you 


charge him? Speak! I 
demand the truth.’’ 
I noticed that Monsieur 


Gaud’s knees were trembling. 
He filled my glass, ran his 
tongue across his lips, then 
held up three fingers. A low 
growl greeted his gesture, 
punctuated by derisive jests. 
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“J apologise, monsieur,”’’ 
Sellin said. ‘‘ Three hundred 
francs! A perfidious sum. 


Doubtless he thought you were 
q simpleton.” 

“He appreciates my art,”’ 
Monsieur Gaud said in a shrill 
voice. 

“And you—gyou will not 
appreciate the manner in which 
I will dispose of your cupidity,”’ 
Sellin said. ‘“‘Have I your 
permission to demand the return 
of the money, monsieur ? ”’ 


“Please,” I exclaimed, 
covered with confusion. ‘ It’s 
quite all right. ‘A mere 


nothing,’ as Monsieur Gaud said. 
My own wish. I could have 
refused.”? 

Sellin’s face became stern. 
“Tt is not always easy to 
refuse in a strange country.’’ 
He eyed his victim with rigid 
fixity. ‘My comrade is too 
lenient. But you are not yet 
out of the wood, my fine robber. 
Your punishment is drinks all 
round, to bring forgetfulness.’’ 

He turned tome. ‘ Monsieur, 
we are having a bad season. 
This trip we have gained twenty- 
five francs a man. Enough for 
a glass or two, but not enough 
to offer our wives. .. .”’ 

“They do not esteem less 
than a hundred franes,” a 
swarthy ruffian replied. 

“Silence, Furic. Your words 
were not sought,” Sellin 
retorted. 

“Only a little joke, patron.” 

“In bad taste. You are to 
be on your best behaviour— 
all of you. Monsieur, allow me 
to present my crew. They are 
good-natured, but rough. You 
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must accept their ways with an 
open heart.’’ 

‘That is as we would wish 
to accept monsieur,’” Furic 
struck in. “ I introduce myself 
as an old sea-dog, fifty years 
of age, father of six children, 
mate of the ship, a true Breton, 
and a true Catholic.” 

“* Next,” Sellin commanded. 

** Pierre Dréguier, monsieur,”’ 
a short, stocky man announced. 
“They call me ‘The Fox’ 
because I like to go to earth 
in my watch below.” 

** And I—Francois Castion— 
go by the name of ‘ The Tiger,’ ”’ 
a young fellow said, his clean, 
open face belying the words. 
“T have courage; I have 
strength; I am a better man 
than my brother.” 

‘But he cannot do without 
me,” piped a thin, undersized 
lad of sixteen, with large 
questioning eyes. “I am Jean 
Castion—the mousse. I kill 
the tunny with a picot and do 
all the cooking. This voyage 

will excel myself. My mother, 

e taught me how to fry, 
boil, and grill. And I work on 
a little brazier no larger than 
those used by watchmen.” 

* Don’t boast,” said another, 
massive of limb and feature. 
‘*Look at me, monsieur. I 
am Léan Flatres, and here is 
my brother, Yves Flatres. We 
are both of Nevez, both married, 
and both without children. Do 
you see any resemblance? The 
same dark eyes, perhaps? But 
I have the strength of a Goliath, 
and he has the dexterity of a 
David.” 

“Voila tout,” Sellin said. 

K 
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*“‘ Seven of us in all. And now 
a last drink at Monsieur Gaud’s 
expense. Afterwards, Castion, 
you are to fetch the bread— 
pain des thonniers, monsieur, 
baked an extra hour and made 
from third-rate flour, for which 
we pay a first-rate price. 
Dréguier, you are to guard 
those good casks of Algerian 
wine. Furic, you see to the 
calcium. Flatres—both of you 
—make sure the lines do not 
require renewal. Little Castion, 
you go and forage firewood 
from the chantier.”’ 

He watched them disappear, 
then turned to me. ‘“ And 
how is my uncle? Still building 
his reputed masterpieces? He 
writes to me without cease, 
demanding an order for a 
thonnier.”’ 

‘“‘ He is still hoping,” I said. 

Sellin shook his head. ‘ He 
does not know our requirements. 
His prices are too high. He 
cannot understand the difference 
between the grade of con- 
struction required for yachts 
and fishing boats. Monsieur, 
as far as I am concerned he 
will always remain a _ dis- 
appointed man.”’ 

He pondered, then subjected 
me to a prolonged scrutiny. 
“ But I would like to ask of 
you a favour,’ he said at last. 
“That is if you are willing.” 

“Only too willing,” I 
answered, attempting a studied 
indifference. 

“You have heard of the 
‘ chambre froide so many boats 
are installing? A matter of 
ten thousand franes. Too often 
we have to jettison our catch, 
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owing to the weather, and loge 


many francs. But my share. 
holders, they are misers. They 
take all and give nothing. If] 
had an independent opinion of 
worth, I might impose my will,” 

You wish ?” T began. 

“T wish you to use your 
judgment, monsieur,” he said 
simply. ‘ Often an outsider, 
a stranger, can better realise 
our needs. When we retum 
to port, I should like to convene 
a meeting, and again lay the 
matter before them.”’ 

“And ask me to support 
you?” 

“On one condition only— 
that you reach the same con- 
clusion.”’ 

‘With pleasure,” I said, 
aware of his rectitude. “ And 
I will do my best to see that 
you do not leave—a dis- 
appointed man.” 

I. proffered a hundred-frane 
note in payment for the drinks, 
but he gripped my hand. 

“ T’addition, Gaud!”’ 

The other came hurrying 
forward, his face beaming. 
‘“‘ Fifty francs, Monsieur Sellin.” 

“You have already been 
paid.” 





“Been paid ? You are 
joking ! ”’ 
‘Overpaid, my friend, I 


greatly regret. Furthermore, 
in your capacity as a share- 
holder of the boat, I command 
you to arrange a meeting on 
my return to port. The agenda 
is as before—the matter of a 
chambre froide. And do not 
again risk losing your skipper. 
He has many irons in the fire.” 

Monsieur Gaud flung up his 
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pands. “ You are mad, Sellin 
—mad. Nobody will agree to 


disbursing ten thousand francs 
this season of all seasons. You 
are wasting everyone’s time.” 

Sellin moved slowly forward, 
and Monsieur Gaud, his lips 
trembling, found the counter 
parring his retreat. He made a 
fnal effort to enforce his au- 
thority, then his eyes fell before 
the other’s steady stare. ‘* As 
you wish,” he muttered ; ‘ but 
it is an inconceivable proposi- 
tion.” 

“My friend,” Sellin said 
quietly, “‘ you and I—we live 
in different worlds. It would 
do you much good to come to 
sea with me, aS monsieur is 
doing. It would change your 
outlook. Ashore you are all 
victims of avarice and greed.’’ 

Monsieur Gaud’s hollow laugh 
betrayed his fears. ‘* Certainly 
I will convene the meeting,’’ he 
exclaimed. Then, summoning 
sudden courage, he continued, 
“And we might yet conclude 
our interests were better served 
by another skipper.”’ 

“Name your share in the 
boat,’’ said Sellin, his voice low. 

“Five thousand frances, as 
you know.’’ 

“T offer you six thousand.” 

The counter vibrated to the 


other’s fist. “I refuse all 
offers.’’ 
“You miserable fool,’’ Sellin 


said derisively. ‘‘ One day you 
and your brigade—you’ll be 
offering me double that amount 
a8 a retainer.” 
“ Never ! ”’ 
shouted. 
“Never? You are rash, my 


Monsieur Gaud 
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friend. There are certain sins 
I never forgive until they are 
expiated in full. For instance, 
do not forget that monsieur’s 
generosity has left you enough 
to provide all the necessary 
drinks next time we meet. Of 
first-class quality, too.” 

Monsieur Gaud’s eyes filled 
with tears. ‘‘ You are cruel, 
Sellin.”’ 

“For your own good, my 
little man,” the other retorted, 
gripping his shoulder. ‘“ For 
your own good. Once you 
learn a seaman’s code of 
honesty, we shall understand 
one another better. I—a Breton 
—ask only liberty of action and 
equality of opportunity; but 
my French shareholders still 
deny it—nom dun brigand !— 
in the mistaken name of 
fraternity.” 


We sailed late that afternoon. 
For over two hours, with an 
occasional interlude in crowded — 
estaminets, ostensibly to sift 
whispered rumour, I accom- 
panied Sellin about his business. 
We traversed endless streets 
and alleyways flanked by rows 
of drab houses. He seemed to 
know everyone. Times without 
number he engaged in voluble 
conversation, inquiring after the 
health of relations and friends, 
discussing the fishing, the politi- 
cal situation, the rising cost of 
living—all the fugitive and rest- 
less affairs of the outer world. 

Then we entered the market 
square. The cobbles rang to 
the clatter of innumerable 
sabots. At times groups of 
men reeled through the jostling 
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throngs with shouts and yells, 
their berets all aslant. Across 
the chequered pattern of sound 
and colour the white coifs of 
the women floated like immense 
snowflakes. 

We reached the quay and 
found the crew waiting. ‘ All 
is ready, patron,” Furic an- 
nounced. ‘‘ We thought you 
were lost. It is unhealthy to be 
ashore on market day with an 
empty pocket.” 

*“* And uncomfortable,” Dré- 
guier added. ‘‘ I—I could not 
live up to my name and go to 
earth in my favourite bistro. 
My little Lucienne despises 
fishermen who are poor.’’ 

“So poor,” the burly Flatres 
exclaimed, ‘‘ that Castion has 
begged a full boat-load of fire- 
wood. So poor that we possess 
only one paddle, and have to 
scull. In England, I am told, 
you use rowlocks and at least 
two oars to a boat. Certainly 
your fishermen must be rich,” 

Sellin said curtly, ‘‘ Let me 
hear no more. We are not in 
England. If I do not fill her 
with tunny this voyage, I will 
find another crew to bring better 
luck. Monsieur, wish us well. 
We are embarking on our third 
tournée of the season. Unless 
matters change, the winter will 
be a time of reckoning.’’ 

The ship lay at the outer 
end of the harbour, canvas 
set, riding to a single anchor. 
Her sky-blue hull, green bul- 
warks, white triangular boot- 
topping and blood-red under- 
water body made a brave splash 
of colour below a mainsail pale 
as lavender, a golden-brown 
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topsail, and jibs rich and tawny 
as Devon loam. 

Sellin, carrying my suiteage 
aft, invited me below. The 
small, dark cabin was furnished 
with two scrubbed benches, g 


. deal table, and three bunks op 


each hand running into the 
ship’s side. A door led to the 
hold, in which were stowed 
rope and sails, two water-tanks, 
spare ends to the fishing-rods, 
and a miscellaneous collection 
of gear. Farther forward, 
triangular fo’c’sle housed the 
simple cooking stove, a bunk 
for the apprentice, the cable 
locker, and all the provisions. 

“You will take my berth,” 
Sellin insisted. ‘ At least that 
rascal Gaud has attempted to 
lessen your discomfort. I will 
double-bank with Dréguier, who 
is thin and a heavy sleeper. 
But you will not have to toss 
and turn as in so many other 
boats, and seek elusive para- 
sites. The apprentice, he cleans 
her throughout twice a week— 
a rule I enforce.” 

“‘ She is spotiless,’’ I said. 

He acknowledged the words 
with a faint smile. ‘‘ Monsieur, 
that is the one thing I leat 
from my good uncle—to keep a 
fishing-boat as clean as a yacht.” 

I glanced at her construction. 
No attention had been paid to 
the ratio of weight and dis- 
placement. Great beams and 
frames, rough-hewn, ran through 
the ship like massive limbs, sup- 
ported by stringers, shelves, and 
carlines of buttressed girth. 
Her immense strength inspired 
loyalty and confidence. 

‘‘ Ah, monsieur,’” Sellin re- 
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marked, his voice pitched low, 
“J can see you love ships. 
That is well; for they are 
human. She understands my 
ways, and I, her ways. She will 
do anything I ask. Often I say 
to myself, ‘ Mon petit Caporal, 
you are as precious as all the 
riches of the world.’ Yes; I 
have a feeling that we three 
shall be good comrades.”’ 

He prised up a floorboard to 
uncover the ballast. ‘‘ Five 
tons of stone, and seven of 
cement run between the frames, 
with no outside keel. There is 
her soul. At night she is as 
tender in her movements as a 
lover.” 

He replaced the floorboard, 
straightened, and broke into a 
short laugh. ‘‘ And my uncle, 
he would approve ? ”” 

“I’m afraid ” I began. 

“Nom dun brigand!” he 
cried contemptuously. ‘ One 
day I will teach him the differ- 
ence between a linnet and an 
eagle.” 

He meditated, arms folded 
across his chest, then shook 
his head sadly. A moment 
later I saw his body quivering to 
suppressed mirth. “I have it, 
monsieur; I have it! Most 
certainly that rascal Gaud has 
excelled. . . . But enough! 
Now we must let the brave west 
wind work its will, and give us 
life and speed for fishing. At 
five knots the tunny strike ; 
at six they become excited ; 
at seven they are voracious.”’ 

I followed him on deck. 
Already several ships were under 
way, stringing behind squat 
motor-tugs that crawled over 
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the waters like beetles, their 
exhausts pulsing rhythmically. 

‘“‘ Fifteen frances to the pier- 
head,’’ a bearded ruffian shouted, 
ranging his craft alongside. 
“ Hold! I will go better and 
make it twenty-five francs to 
the first channel buoy. A con- 
cession to bad times. Your 
rope, comrade.”’ 

Sellin ran forward ; his arms 
rose. “Nom dun Obrigand! 
do you think the ship is made 
of gold ? ”’ 

** One day you will miss stays 
and find she is like paper on 
those rocks,” the other replied. 
“Come, I will make it ten and 
twenty francs and give you 
time to pay—a full month’s 
credit.” 

‘* Give me credit for knowing 
my own mind,’’ Sellin retorted. 


“ Allee, Kerman! There are 
plenty of others. I—I can 
handle my ship.’”’ He turned 


to Furic. ‘‘ Up with the anchor, 
mon brave. Au travail! We 
will put those robbers in their 
places. Four hundred sous! 
Enough to keep us in tobacco 
for a week.” 

We paid off, came about, 
and slid through the pier- 
heads, working the tortuous 
channel in short tacks. Soon 
the grey ramparts faded astern, 
the Glenan Islands swung from 
bow to beam, and Penmarch 
Lighthouse, a white sentinel, 
vanished before the slow descent 
of darkness to reappear, an 
hour later, arrowing a sweeping 
beam of fire. 

I took stock of the ship. 
Sailing close-hauled on the star- 
board tack to a slowly freshen- 
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ing breeze, she met the long- 
running swell of the Atlantic 
with lissom grace. Her bow, 
thrusting forward under lofty 
sails, rose and fell in a steady 
continuity of movement. 

“She has the wings of a 
swallow, monsieur,’’ Sellin re- 
marked, his blue eyes steadied 
aloft. ‘‘See how delicate she 
is to steer. Like a child. A 
touch of the tackle and she 
obeys. Take her to your heart 
while I go and scold Jean. He 
should have the supper ready. 
Nom de ciel !—the first day at 
sea is always troublesome.”’ 

“Give me a course,” I said, 
staring at the small dry compass 
rotating on its pivot, and 
wondering whether two gal- 
vanised padlocks lying close-by 
were stealthy traitors. 

‘A course?” Sellin glanced 
ahead, then ran his arm over 
the horizon. ‘ Westerly, mon- 
sieur. Well to the left of the 
setting sun.’’ 

He watched me covertly, 
then followed the line of my 
eyes. A smile spread across his 
face. ‘‘ Ah!—those padlocks. 
A mere nothing. But I see 
they worry you. Have no fear. 
We know our sector of the 
Atlantic better than the streets 
of Concarneau.”’ 

Aware of my astonishment 
and perplexity, he succumbed 
to sudden merriment. ‘ You 
are overcome; but we meet 
our simple needs with simple 
methods.” He strode to the 
companion hatch, shouting, 
“ Hola, Furic! Bring up the 
chart. I am teaching monsieur 
a new method of navigation.’’ 
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“‘ Navigation—hein?” Furie 
growled, rubbing his eyes ang 
passing out a torn and soiled 
tube of paper. ‘ We have 
no need of a science that tor. 
ments. Let the steamboat 
sailors do the work. They 
have, I am told, all the necessary 
instruments.”’ 

““The steamboat sailors, the 
steamboat sailors!” Sellin 
chuckled, unrolling the chart, 
‘“‘They run here and there all 
over these blue lines I have 


drawn in. From Ushant to 
Finisterre, to Santander, to 
Bilbao, to Arcachon, to 


Bordeaux, to La Rochelle, to 
St Nazaire. From North and 
South America to the English 
Channel. From the Irish Sea 
to Gibraltar... .” 

“ Voila tout!” 
cluded. 

‘Not quite all,’ Sellin went 
on. ‘‘One must be able to 
recognise the various ships, be 
sure they are steering the right 
course, and know one’s ap- 
proximate latitude.” 

“You are making complica- 
tions, patron,’’ Furic said. 

““They are necessary. Scien- 
tific navigation is beyond your 
capacity, mon brave.” 

Furic bent over the chart. 
‘“T—I do not understand the 
working of a sextant. But I 
can recognise all the ships. 
I see one and say to myself, 
‘She is of such or such a line, 
bound for such or such a port, 
and we are so many days out, 
well to the north or south of 
the latitude of Concarneau.’ 
Then I look for the correct 
blue line on the chart, and put 
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my thumb on the necessary 
spot. And how often am I 
wrong, patron? Not once in 
the season.”’ 

“You have the instinct,’ 
Sellin admitted ; ‘“‘ but I prefer 
not to guess my latitude. Thus 
I obtain an exact cut, and am 
always right.”’ 

“As you will,” Furic re- 
torted. ‘“‘ But when we are 
homeward bound in the thick 
fog, I have my uses—hein ? 
Istand in the bows and breathe 
deeply. Then I say to myself, 
‘Parbleu! this is not the 
land of Concarneau, but of 
the Ile de Groix. We are well 
to the southward. Haul her 
up, patron, by a good two 
points.’ ”” 

“Nom dun chien!” Sellin 
scoffed. ‘* You follow the trail 
of the land like a bloodhound. 
And I have the hunger of that 
animal. To eat well is a 
necessity of our calling; one 
cannot work on an empty 
stomach.” He raised his voice, 
shouting, “‘ La soupe, Jean— 
is it ready ? ”’ 

“ All is ready, patron,” Jean 
piped, clattering up the ladder 
to take the helm. “TI have 
put in an extra tin of tunny 
in honour of monsieur. It is 
well heated and the tea is in 
the cafetiére.”’ 

Down below the others were 
sitting on the benches, each 
holding a tin plate and a spoon, 
eyes concentrated on a large 
iron pot, black as a witch’s 
cauldron. Sellin took two 
enamelled jugs and a length of 
rubber tubing from a locker, 
dropped on his knees, and 
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siphoned wine from a cask 
lashed by the companion ladder. 

‘‘ From tomorrow onwards,”’ 
he said, running the back of 
his hand across his lips, “ no 
more than a litre of pinard a 
man a day. But the first night 
at sea I give them their hearts’ 
content.” 

“ Toublie du métier,” Dré- 
guier announced, waving his 
spoon on high. 

“A short-lived salute to 
Dame Pinard,’” Furic said. 
“Fill your glass, monsieur. 
Soon we shall lose ourselves 
in a world of song and mirth.” 

The stew, a mixture of tinned 
tunny, potatoes, macaroni, and 
onions, was excellent; and the 
acrid wine, heavy and potent, 
soon quickened their thoughts. 
They ate like giants, slicing 
great chunks from mushroom 
loaves, gulping down alternate 
glasses of green tea and wine, 
and indulging in a running 
fire of commentary centred 
round their wives and families, 
the affairs of the commune, 
the eternal realities of love, 
birth, and death. 

When the apprentice had 
finished his supper and washed 
up, they broke into snatches 
of recitation and mimicry, and 
into heavy-footed attempts at 
clog - dancing, voicing sudden 
exclamations in Breton, hard 
as the ring of a hammer on 
metal. 

Sellin watched them with 
paternal care. He sang, for 
my edification, several verses 
of the Paimpolaise, pausing a 
moment, hand on high, before 
repeating the refrain. Then, 
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to thudding feet and shouted 
acclamations, everyone raised 
his voice— 
Et le petit gars, fredonne tout bas, 
J’aime Paimpol et sa falaise. 


The hours passed swiftly ; 
the small cabin, lit by a spurting 
jet of acetylene, filled with a 
blue haze. The men, their 
faces flushed, forgot the humble 
circumstances of their lives, 
the ship, the enduring might of 
the sea, and surrendered to 
the spirit of the race. 

Sellin, emerging from a pro- 
longed reverie, cried in com- 
manding tones, * Aw lit, except 
the watch. Tomorrow there 
will be sore heads. Let us hope 
our hands will also be sore, 
and the scuppers full of blood.” 

He stepped to my bunk, 
and caught sight of the crucifix 
Levant’s wife had given me. 
For a moment he remained 
irresolute, then turned to a 
small china statue of the Virgin 
Mary screwed to the cabin 
bulkhead. The others had risen 
and stood, their hands clasped, 
their faces steadfast. Then 
Yves, making the sign of the 
cross, murmured a short prayer— 

““Holy Mother, Star of the 
sea and our Protectress, we ask 
Thy blessing upon our labours.”’ 

Turn in turn, each man 
repeated the words. 

I went on deck to take a 
last look at the night. The 
moon had risen; across the 
darkened plain of the sea, 
stretching from the bows of 
the ship to the skyline, ran a 
lane of translucent glitter. The 
shadowy silhouette of straining 
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canvas slanted over Sparkling 


water. Overhead the 
Way curved and extended like 
mother-of-pearl. 

Then Sellin came on deck, 
He gave a glance of easy 


‘familiarity aloft and alow, took 


a few paces forward, and studied 
the western horizon. ‘“ Mop- 
sieur,” he said, extending his 
hand, “all is well. For two 
days the weather will be at 
its best. And now I am going 
to put on my sleeping cap. 
I wish you a very good night, 
and in your dreams—pleasant 
company.” 


Jean’s shrill voice, shouting, 
“ Branlebas, debout, debout!” 
woke me at six o’clock. He 
clattered into the cabin with 
the coffee- pot, pulled some 
loaves from a locker, whisked 
out each man’s brown jar of 
butter, then repeated his sum- 
mons, a broad grin overspread- 
ing hisface. ‘‘ Branlebas, debout, 
debout! Coffee is waiting. 
Branlebas, debout, debout! The 
Tiger has seen a school of 
tunny. Branlebas .. .” 

“You crow like a cock,” 
Léan Flatres muttered reprov- 
ingly, swinging from his bunk. 

“He imagines himself a col- 
bleu,” his brother added. ‘ It 
will be a different story when 
he does his service in the navy.” 

“‘ Attention!’ exclaimed Sellin, 
slipping on his sabots. ‘‘ What 
is this I hear? The tunny are 


swimming? Hasten. We will 
rig the lines.’’ 

A few minutes later everyone 
was on deck. A cloud-shadowed 
sky, veined with a hard lustre 
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gs of polished granite, brooded 
overhead, and the sea, whipped 
by a chill, north-west wind, lay 
flecked with ridges of white. 

“West, always west, mon- 
sieur,”’ Sellin said. ‘“‘ We are 
now a hundred miles out, which 
may be five hundred before we 
fnishh You understand the 
lines. . .?” 

I glanced at the two fifty-foot 
rods soaring over the water like 
giant antlers, their curved 
chestnut ends quivering to the 
strain. 

“, , . Seven on each rod, all 
having lazy guys led to the 
rail. The outermost lines are 
thirty-five fathoms long, the 
others decreasing by five 
fathoms, with the exception of 
the second and the fifth. These 
are weighted with half a metre 
of chain and are only eleven 
and seven fathoms in length. 
But they strike deep and do 
good work.”’ 

He slipped his arm in mine 
and drew me aft. ‘“ Voila !— 
here are two more. We call 
them husband and wife. They 
run from the transom, and 
have each a little bell attached. 
The husband, he announces in 
deep tones, ‘Houpe! I have 
hooked a tunny!’ The wife, 
her voice is high treble, and 
she cries, ‘Quick, quick! I 
have caught one for the market. 
Haul, haul! Five francs a kilo 
as prices go. Agitate your- 
selves !? ”? 

Sellin paused. ‘“ Yes,” he 
continued; “you see how 
simple it is. Sixteen lines in 
all, each with a double-pronged 
hook, and bait of artificial 
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horsehair. When the fish work, 
our hands soon become sore. 
With luck we may catch a few 
this morning.”’ 

Suddenly Furic’s voice rose 
in a hoarse shout, ‘* Dindins 
au vent; poissons sur eau!” 
I followed his extended arm. 
Fine on the starboard bow three 
gulls swooped over the water, 
whose surface boiled and seethed 
to the flash of curving bodies. 
Sellin darted to the helm and 
luffed a point. ‘‘ Watch the 
lines,”’ he cried, his lips twitch- 
ing. ‘' Keep close to the lazy 
guys. Monsieur, I would ask 
you to relieve me if we strike.” 

A sudden stir of excitement 
ran through the ship. Each man 
stood, his body poised and eager, 
his eyes glued outboard. 

‘“‘T will be the first,” Furic 
boasted, rubbing his gnarled 
hands and crouching like a 
gorilla. ‘*To show my skill, I 
will take the second line. 
Watch, monsieur—watch—ah ! 
Berr etl!” 

I saw the line jerk on high. 
Furic leapt at the gunwale. 
Throwing his body back, he 
hauled at lightning speed. 
Without warning line after line 
soared to hoarse cries and the 
stamp of hurrying sabots. 
“Take the helm, monsieur— 
keep her sailing,’’ Yves shouted. 
“ Diable! —they are thick. 
Haul, haul! There goes the 
husband’s bell—and the wife’s, 
nom dun nom! The good 
hooks are biting. Hold, com- 
rades! hunger is death. Salut 
—salut aux thonniers ! 

I watched them in action. 
The swift flex and yield of 
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straining muscles, the agility 
of sturdy limbs, the faultless 
precision of timed and unified 
effort, were as inspiring as a 
sudden glimpse of physical 
perfection. 


‘As the lines came home, the: 


water astern burst into wedges 
of white above the lunging 
swerve of dark shadows. I 
saw Furic’s knees yield; he 
bent low, remaining for a 
moment; then his back arched, 
his arms rose in a curving swing. 
The fish, glinting and iridescent, 
soared over the rail, rebounded 
from the scuppers, writhed, 
then lay quivering. Furic 
stooped, disengaged the hook 
with a flick of his wrist, and 
flung it overboard. 

For fully ten minutes the 
lines gave, riding high to ex- 
ultant jerks, and the decks 
amidships scintillated as though 
encrusted with scattered jewels. 


The tunny glowed and flamed. 


Flickering lanes of light ran 
through their bodies; emerald 
and sapphire, indigo and violet, 
sudden glints as of burnished 
silver and refined gold, mingled 
inrippling waves. Then—faded, 
extinguished. 

We ran clear of the school 
and tacked ship, the men top- 
ping up the lee-rod to vociferous 
cries. ‘‘ Sometimes we are lucky 
and can strike them time and 
again,’”’ Sellin said, taking over 
the helm. ‘ But we have done 
well. A matter of three hun- 
dred kilos, and of fifteen 
hundred francs, if the market 
remains firm.” 

** Don’t boast, patron,”’ Furic 
growled. ‘Times have been 
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bad. Those good francs may 
go into the sea.’’ 

“They may,” Sellin returned 
eurtly. “ And that is why | 
want cold storage. Aw travail! 
There is no time to lose.” 

“* Voyez, monsieur !”’ the ap. 
prentice cried. ‘‘ Now you have 
brought us luck, I will show 
you how to kill the fish. Watch 
carefully. My father, he gaye 
me many hours of instruc 
tion before my first voyage, 
And I can hold my own with 
anyone.” 

“Stop your chatter and get 
your picot,”’ Furic said. “ We 
are waiting.”’ 

The apprentice grinned and 
drew a gimlet from his pocket, 
‘“‘ The first ! ’’ he cried, thrusting 
the pointed steel into the brain 
of atunny. ‘ The second!.., 
the third! ... the fourth ...!” 

With lightning rapidity he 
dispatched each fish, and the 
others, removing knives from 
a rack by the companion, began 
disembowelling, their hands 
governed by skill born of long 
practice. 

“Hurry!” Sellin shouted. 
“We are nearing the mark. 
Watch, mes braves—watch ! Do 
not let one escape.’”? He eyed 
the slime and blood, and 
clenched his fists. ‘* Diable! 
one or two more runs with the 
same success, and I will make 
for home.” 

“Not yet, patron—not yet,” 
Francois said. “I, as The 
Tiger, am beginning to feel 
fierce.”’ 

‘And I, as The Fox,’ Dré- 
guier added, “‘ must be able to 
practise my wiles on Lucienne.” 
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“You talk as though you 
were @ man of consequence,”’ 
[Léan Flatres said. ‘‘ My brother 
and I, all we wish is to earn 
a few sous for our. wives.” 
He glanced aft. ‘Shall we 
wash the fish, patron ? ”’ 

Sellin disregarded the ques- 
tion. I saw his eyes travelling 
over the vibrating lines. ‘‘ Pas 
de chance,’”’ he muttered at last. 
«The tunny are travelling. We 
must march to the westward.” 

Five minutes later the ship 
had steadied on her original 
course, and the men were busy 
gutting and cleaning. They 
lashed each fish, tail uppermost, 
to the canvas-covered racks 
amidships, passing a steadying 
line through the gills. The 
suspended rows turned dull and 
lustreless as zinc. 

“Dry weather and north- 
west winds are the friends we 
seek,’ Furic announced, putting 
a last hitch to the lacing. ‘ In 
five days the patron will be 
crawling amongst the catch 
smelling them. When scarlet 
threads appear near the gills, 
or when they begin to get soft, 
then it is time to pray for a 
following gale.’ 

“ And it is high time for you 
to remember the routine,” 
Sellin said. ‘“‘ Send Jean below. 
We are going to sacrifice one 
fine tunny for the good of our 
stomachs.”’ 

The afternoon passed without 
incident. We sighted two ships 
homeward bound, their light 
weather jibs set as spinnakers. 
Sellin, turning his binoculars on 
them, became uneasy. ‘ Nom 
@un brigand! they have small 
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catches. The canvas over the 
racks is half rolled back. One 
is a copain from Concarneau, 
the other a Grésillion.” 

“They are savage, those 
fellows from the Ile de Groix,”’ 
Jean piped. ‘‘ My father, he 
can tell many tales. Yes; 
they have been known to throw 
men overboard.” 

Sellin nodded. ‘‘ They are 
sometimes evil-minded when 
drunk. I warn you not to take 
a voyage with them.” 

Afternoon gave way to even- 
ing. At five o’clock, with no 
fish striking, Sellin ordered an- 
other tunny to be taken from 
the rack. ‘* Casse-crotite, mon- 
sieur,” he said. ‘‘ We cut the 
fish into fillets, spice well with 
salt and pepper, and eat them 
raw, with a thick slice of bread. 
When one lives hand in hand with 
nature the simple ways suffice.” 

‘¢ The patron Means one saves 
burning wood in the stove,” 
Yves Flatres retorted. 

‘* No useful saving when Jean 
steals sufficient from the chantier 
for each voyage,’ Furic said. 
‘‘ Listen, monsieur; raw fish 
gives one a healthy hunger 
for supper.” 

‘¢ Another lie,’’ Dréguier inter- 
rupted; ‘he should have said 
a healthy thirst.” 

“ Voyez!’’ Furic cried. “A 
healthy thirst on a litre of 
red wine a day? If one did 
not spend the winter ashore 
one would become anaemic.”’ 

Sellin’s eyes glittered. “‘ Nom 
d’un brigand !—are you sons 
of the wind or children of the 
land? Your shameless talk 
will disperse the tunny.”’ 
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Léan Flatres nodded. “ That 
is the truth,” he said slowly. 
‘* Bad thoughts and evil words 
frighten the fish. Many times 
I have seen this happen.” 

“ Hola!’ Furic laughed. 
“* You were always superstitious: 
I—I would say that the red 
paint under water does more 
harm. The colour should be 
the same as that of the sea.’’ 

“Do not display your ignor- 
ance,” Sellin said incisively. 
“ Pére Morvan, who has caught 
more tunny than any other 
patron, is right. ‘ Tiens!’ he 
would say, ‘red excites a bull, 
which is an animal, and there- 
fore red must excite a fish.’ ” 

“Yes; that is sound reas- 
oning,’”’ Dréguier concurred ; 
“and his idea has been copied 
by all the boats.” 

Furic pivoted on his heels: 
“To make the fish strike, one 
wants to strike out on one’s 
own. That is my idea.” 

“The trouble with you, my 
friend,’ Sellin concluded with 
a touch of compassion, “ is 
that all your ideas are unsound. 
When you become the patron 
of a boat you will think 
differently.”’ 

“* Casse-crodte ! casse-crotte !”’ 
Jean cried from below. 

And Furic, shaking his fist 
in mock anger, bellowed, “‘ Nom 
dun chien!—now we can get 
our teeth into something solid.’ 

I made the attempt to assuage 
a healthy appetite, but failed 
miserably. They disregarded 
my lapse, Sellin steering the 
conversation into general 
channels. As we returned on 
deck, he whispered in my ear, 
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“T understand, monsieur —] 
understand. Have no fear 
All we wish is for you to do 
as you please. Casse-croite need 
be no more to you than you 
‘five o’clock ’ is to us.” 

“You are kindness itself,” ] 
said. 

He placed a hand on my 
shoulder. ‘ Let us hope the 
sea will be kind. But I have 
grave fears. The weather hag 
been too cold, and therefore 
the fish swim deep. Our great- 
hearted mother, the sun, has 
not blessed us this year.” 

Afternoon gave way to even- 
ing, the western sky greeting 
departing day in royal splendour. 
The wind eased, dying into 
fitful slumber, and the ship, 
hove-to, rising and falling to 
the scend of an indolent swell, 
lay resting, surrounded by the 
shades of night. From time 
to time the footsteps of the 
look-out rang like the tread 
of a sentinel guarding a distant 
outpost. 


We let draw at dawn, stream- 
ing the lines to a steady westerly 
course. A high glass held 
promise of continued fine 
weather, and the sun, in its 
triumphant ascent, rose to the 
zenith, a dazzling ball of liquid 
gold. At noon Sellin went 
below for his sextant. 

“The instrument is old but 
a trusted friend, monsieur. | 
wait until the sun ceases his 
upward march, and bring him 
to the horizon. Then I consult 
the Almanach Breton, and find 
the day’s declination. Finally, to 
obtain the latitude, I subtract 
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the good altitude from 89° 48’, 


and add the declination.” He 
walked aft, his face serious and 
determined, straddled his legs, 
and prepared for action. 

“ Sapristi !”’ Furic cried, ‘ the 
patron is at his tricks again. 
But I know our position within 
a league.”’ 

“ And in five minutes, with 
the aid of science and helped 
by my brain, I shall know it 
within a mile,’”’ Sellin retorted. 

“ Hola !—a steamer—Ushant- 
Finisterre route,’? Dréguier 
shouted. 

I looked ahead. Fine on 
the starboard bow a ribbon 
of smoke unwound, the hull 
of the ship standing against 
the line of the horizon like a 
silhouette cut from black card- 
board. 

“ Parfait!’ Sellin announced, 
making his way below. He bent 
over his sextant, read the alti- 
tude, and chalked it on a slate. 
Then fingering a soiled and torn 
copy of the Almanach Breton, 
he made his calculation, frown- 
ing and ill at ease. 

“Nom dun brigand!” he 
muttered, ‘these figures are 
exasperating. I would ask you 
to check the result, monsieur.”’ 

“ Quite right,” I said a minute 
later. ‘‘ We call this particular 
way of working a meridian 
altitude, ‘The Fisherman’s 
Method.’ ” 

He threw up his hands and 
tran on deck. ‘ Ohé, Furic! 
You cannot scoff any more. 
The English use my method. 
It is honoured with a special 
name.” 

But Furic rose to the occa- 
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sion with surprising zeal. ‘A 
special name—hein? Then I 


would say, ‘Name of an imi- 
tator!’ I cannot congratulate ; 
I must condole.”’ 

Sellin’s head jerked back. 
Then he laughed. ‘‘ Well done, 
Furic, you are still true to your 
faith.” 

The other thumped his fist on 
the gunwale. ‘ A Breton is a 
Breton, patron.”’ 

‘And a Frenchman, too,” 
Dréguier shouted, 

Furic hurled back, “ To me 
that is a matter of complete 
indifference.”’ 


We caught a few fish in the 
afternoon, and at dusk raised 
thirty or forty tunnymen, 
Sellin rubbed his hands. ‘“ At 
last! Not so far out as I 
expected. The fish must be 
there, seeking food. But the 
light has gone and we will 
heave-to until tomorrow.” He 
raised his voice. ‘‘ See to the 
stove, Jean. An early supper 
and a good sleep will give us 
the strength of giants. Salut— 
salut aux thonniers ! ”’ 

Dawn broke high over heaped 
cumulus, advancing across the 
sky with the slow precision of 
an invading army. Wavering 
streamers of light, like bur- 
nished brass, spread in ribbed 
layers above pools of crimson 
and violet. The cold opacity 
of the sea mellowed, as though 
touched by hidden fire, turned 
hard and crystalline. 

‘Un coup de tabac!”’ Sellin 
exclaimed, rubbing his eyes. 
‘Before long we shall be 
snugged down, admiring the 
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ship’s seaworthiness and our 
patience.”’ 

I glanced at the fleet to the 
westward, skimming across the 
segmented circle of sea and 
sky, like butterflies, then saw 
our lines sweeping astern. 

“ Sauve qui peut!” Furic 
said. ‘‘ They will receive the 
wind before us. Berr eil!” 

We were lucky. For five 
hours, in a steadily freshening 
breeze, the fish gave—twenty, 
fifty, over a hundred being 
hauled. And when we shortened 
canvas, late in the afternoon, 
and lay, hove-to, climbing 
crested seas, Sellin shook his 
fist in sudden anger. ‘* Mon 
Dieu !—look at the glass. With 
two hundred tunny aboard we 
shall be idle for three days. 
Un métier de chien, without a 
cold chamber.”’ 

The next day we saw all the 
tunnymen to the westward mak- 
ing for home. They stormed by 
under a double-reefed mainsail 
and a small foresail, lifting high 
on the seas, sinking from sight 
in vitreous valleys, their canvas 
limned against the low-flying 
scud. At times a ship passed 
close by, and her helmsman, 
muffied in oilskins, straining 
at the tiller tackle, raised his 

arms four, five, or six times. 

“Nom dun  brigand !—no 
ship has less than four hundred 
tunny,’”’ Sellin said, clench- 
ing his fists. ‘‘ They are happy, 
riding on the wings of the 
wind.”” He stared ahead at 
the turbulent waste of foam- 
tossed seas. ‘Courage, mon 


brave—courage ; that is all we 
have left.’ 
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His prediction proved right, 
Three days later we were again 
fishing, but before the ling 
had been streamed five hours 
the horizon misted, closed in, 
turned to a shuddering grey 

. void, and left us wallowing 
in thick fog. Our speed, de. 
creasing progressively, dropped 
to four knots, to three knots, toa 
slow lumbering heave and halt; 
and the spars flogged wildly in 
great reverberating jerks. 

Sellin became distraught. He 
crawled under the racks, called 
for Furic, and returned, his 
lips twisted in a bitter smile. 

“ Voila !’’ he exclaimed, at- 
tempting to pierce the gloom; 
“the damp is doing its work. 
Unless the fog lifts, those good 
fish will soon be useless. Quelle 


chance! It is enough to tum 
one’s head.”’ 
During the afternoon he 


summoned a council of war. 
Surrounded by his men, he 
held up a hand for silence, 
then said slowly, ‘ Are we to 
make for home and attempi 
to save our catch, or continue 
and risk losing it ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Continue, continue, patron,” 
Furic urged. ‘“‘ We can afford 
to lose two hundred fish, if 
we have good fortune to the 
westward.”’ 

‘¢ And the tunny are certainly 
swimming,” Dréguier added. 

“Often they disappear after 
a gale,’ Sellin reminded them. 
‘¢ Even if we find fish, we may 
well lose most of them, being 
so far out.” 

‘We must take the risk, 
patron.” 

“A big risk, Francois.” 
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“We must risk all,” Furic 
roared. ‘“‘ Like that we may 
obtain a chambre froide.” 

Sellin meditated. He paced 
the wet deck, deep in thought. 
“J will be honest with my 
shareholders,”’ he cried, flinging 
up his hands in a gesture of 
despair. ‘‘ Let her steer east.” 

“ Parbleu, patron !—are you 
mad ? ’’ Léan Flatres exclaimed. 

Sellin stood rigid. ‘ Let her 
steer east,’ he repeated in- 
flexibly. 

We paid off, our sails goose- 
winged. ‘“‘ Du vent, dw vent,” 
Sellin whispered, standing aft, 
held by suppressed emotion. 

I admired his simple faith 
and integrity. He had deliber- 
ately refused to seize his 
opportunity and prove the 
necessity of a cold: chamber. 
All that night, all the next 
day, we glided towards Con- 
carneau, the fog lying low and 
thick like a far-flung pall, the 
sirens of passing steamers a 
sobbing lament. Then followed 
two days of flat calm, the 
horizon shimmering to a glaring 
heat haze, faint whiffs of 
putrescence contaminating the 
air. 
“You have lost everything, 
patron,” Furic said, when we 
raised the Glenan Islands. 
“Another twenty-five franc 
voyage.” 

Sellin, his face strained and 
tense, muttered, ‘‘I have been 
honest.”’ 

“A total of seven hundred 
francs at the most,’ Furic 
shouted. ‘I would rather fill 
my stomach than be left hungry 
by faint-hearted honesty.” 
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We ran the tricolour to the 
masthead on anchoring, and 
Furic’s words seemed true. A 
boat-load of buyers scrambled 
aboard. They crawled under- 
neath the fish, holding their 
noses. ‘ Most have decomposed, 
my friend,’’ a fat man exclaimed, 
nursing his stomach. ‘“ Not 
worth sending to the market. 
Not worth a hundred sous. 
All the same, I will let them go. 
You may find a factory owner 
who is greedy.”’ 

At the auction, Sellin heard 
his price raised to a thousand 
francs, and after seeing the 
fish packed on a factory lorry, 
he escorted me to the share- 
holders’ meeting. He declaimed 
with fiery ardour, aware that 
he had my full support. 

‘‘ Monsieur,” he said at last, 
‘tell them all of my decision, 
tell them—and let our good 
friend Gaud listen—of my at- 
tempt to save the fish. Had 
we sailed with a chambre froide, 
I could have remained at sea 
another fortnight, knowing all 
would be well. Quite likely 
the catch would have paid for 
its installation. But I say 
again and again, we are now 
at the mercy of the weather.” 

I faced the body of men who 
symbolised the might of the 
land, wondering whether, like 
Pharaoh, they had hardened 
their hearts. I summoned all 
my eloquence; and when I 
had concluded, they gave their 
consent, at first grudgingly, 
then with growing fervour and 
acclamation. 

‘* Messieurs,”’ Sellin promised, 
tears in his eyes, “I will not 
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betray your trust. The next 
voyage will pay the cost of 
installation, the one after will 
bring a good profit, the third 
one riches and happiness.”’ 

“Mind they do,’ Gaud 
snapped—* mind they do. Re- 
member I have a little bill for 
you to settle.” 

Sellin, alert and 
turned to me. “Nom dun 
brigand! I have concluded 
there is not much difference 
between the ways of animals 
and of human beings: they are 
both queer fish.’’ 


smiling, 


I left early the next day, 
entrusted with an important 
mission. Sellin whispered in 
my ear at the station, “‘ Mon- 
sieur, I have not forgotten the 
little idea that came to me, and 
you can bring it success. I 
would ask you to give my uncle 
his nephew’s loyal greetings, 
present him with Gaud’s master- 
piece, and tell him to make 
from it a half model. If I 
approve, one day I will consider 
building.” 

Levant, however, failed to 
appreciate the humour. Horri- 
fied, he stared at the crude 
drawing, then flung it aside. 
“ Malheur!” he _ exclaimed 
vehemently, ‘“‘did I not say, 
‘the sons despise the skill of their 
fathers, the nephews the genius 
of their uncles’? Now I say 
more: ‘Art is my motto; 
decadence theirs.’ ”’ 

I sought refuge in silence; 
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but he leaned forward, hi 
voice vibrating. ‘Surely ya 
agree ? ”’ 

‘¢ T believe in a touch of both 
I said unthinkingly. 

He looked at me from 
“* Parblew ! yi 
are still faithful to that terribl 
tradition of your race.” f 

“You mean I have com 
promised ? ”’ . 

‘¢ Misére!— you have 
trayed your guilt.” a 

I said humbly, avoiding & 
searching stare, “‘ How can] 
redeem my innocence ? ” 

“How? There is only ong 
way. By talking about wh 7 
is in our hearts.” tg 

“‘ Beware of boats,’ I mise 
quoted; ‘they bewitch tig 
mind.” ‘0 

He jumped up, exasperateds 
“ Never will I prostitute my 
art and build fishing boatel 
Never, I affirm! You ony 
said that I was infallible. Grand) 
Dieu !—I am more; I amie 
corruptible.”’ 1 

I could not resist repeating® 
Sellin’s precept, which 
greeted with a pained smi 
‘¢ Monsieur,” he said lugub 
ously, ** my nephew has indest 
bewitched your mind: you 
incorrigible.”’ 

“ Alas!’ I said, dete 
to extricate myself, “ now We] 
are such a pretty pair that” 
there is only one subject let © 
for discussion. Not yachts, not 
art, not science, not decadenam 4 
—but politics !” “ 
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